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List No. 5* - - —- List No. - - - - - £88 4 
A spécialité for warm climates. Christening Robes & Cloaks, 3, 4, & 5 Gs. FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE, 


ADDLEY BOURNE, LADIES’ WA \REHOUSE, 37, PICCADILLY, W. 
Highest Order of Merit, Melbourne Exhibition, 1881. Prize Medals, London, 1862, and Paris, 1865, Exhibitions. 


BOOTH & FOX'S "ik" DOWN QUILTS 


LIGHT, HEALTHY, HANDSOME, DURABLE, 
THE WARMTH OF THREE BLANKETS, WEIGHT OF ONE. 


= THE DOWN UNDERSKIRTS ras cect’ ces commot ve comatieg 
Fee THE LADIES’ VESTS “setsnisnd'wacn 
; rv THE DRESSING GOWNS 


1 Hh " . 
Pit} ARE THE PERFECTION OF COMFORT FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL INVALIDS. 
(SEE MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS.) 
4 “ CAUTION.—See Name and Trade Mark. Beware of imitations made of 
impure materials. BOOTH & FOX use only PURE, SOFT, SCENTLESS DOWN. 


BOOTH & FOX, London, Manchester, Cork, Glasgow. ,$014,0% 4) beading 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna, 1873. Order of Merit, Melbourne, 1880. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


“¥& 
<P> Needham’s Polishing Paste <P> 


for — and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia Metal Goods, &c., &c. Sold Mees, everywhere. 
JOSBPE PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


MASKERY’S CELEBRATED 
CONGLETON GINGERBREAD. 


FAMED FOR A CENTURY. 
Sold at 1s. per lb., and in Tins at 1s. 9d., 8s. 4d.,and 5s. May be had of all Grocers and Confectioners. 


MANUFACTORY : SWANBANK, CONGLETON. | 
FOR orn | NG CLEAN INGS USE Which has obtained the highest 


Awards wherever — exhibited. | 























Unlike other preparations for 
similar purposes, it leaves no || 
trace of grease ordirt, but imparts || 
a beautiful mirror-like gloss, not it 
liable to be sullied by the touch | 
of the hand, hot plates, &c 


Sold by Grocers, 
A Chemists, Ironmongers, | 
i Cabinet Makers, etc., ete. | 








MANUFACTORY? 


a eg “Victoria Park, 

















| 
| CAUTION —See that the NAME is on the Bottle, and beware of cheap imitations. SHEFFIELD. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


VASELINE HEALTH F STRENGTH 
POMADE. re 


Made from the Pure Jelly of Petroleum. 


Tuis is the only safe application to the hair, particularly for 
the young of either sex, as it keeps the head cool, free from 
dandruff, and promotes growth. 

The Lancet and all other eminent authorities strongly recom- 
mend its use. Pamphlets free. 


CAUTION.—Only genuine in bottles enclosed in 
card boxes. Prices, ls., 2s., and 4s. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING 00., 


41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, | COMFORT 


The eminent and learned Doctors Prout and STEvENs, and many other — THE FINEST 
medical men, have borne unqualified testimony to the value of 


LAMPLOUGHS PYRETIC SALINE FDOZONE my 


It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating. Vitalising, descriptive Pam- 


and Refreshing Beverage. Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious TH E 0 R | G | NA SPAR K | | NG phiet free. 


Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn . 

Feverish. Colds, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of T O N | C EVE R AG E bs cama red ; 

Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, —aee & Co., 
easles, Eruptive, or Skin Complaints ; and various other altered conditions - Croypon. 























of the Blood.—Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, ) & 
each. H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, EC. f D SUSTAINING. 


EET 

TIME & MONEY SAVED BY USING 4 MUSTARD 
RIPPINGILLE’S PATENT . 

OIL COOKING STOVES on ty, 9°, 
Odourless, Smokeless, Portable, Safe, and Cleanly. the the ’ 

They will roast joint itry, boil fish, etable: 
am &c.; Ef con tinh co toed "take bread-or pales BEST POSSIBLE. 
H tag alpacas Tog hack salle By pon ol of being Send your name and address for a threepenny 2 oz. tin, just to try what 
lit or extinguished in a moment, For domestic use an absolutely pure Mustard is like in QuaLity, PUNGENCY, and FLAvouR. 


economy t e unequalled. Three meals a day for > ° ° 
to é persons com be esebed for a penny. Feicestrome Only half the quantity of ordinary mustards need be used. It will be sent 


ib few shillings. Write for Illustrated List and full particu- oT FRE H 3s. i 
‘SLBION LAMP COMPANY, 118, Holborn, London, and say where you saw FREE and POST FREE on receipt of name and address Works cITY RD., 
this adverersement. LONDON. Established over 200 years. 


THE WANT OFsTHE DAY. iste: Sptel Lot | CHARMING CRAYON PORTRAITS 
» Fh pce a bs sere SEND PHOTO, AND 10s. 6d, TO . 
Used in the Royal Lan: | A, & J. BOOL, Artists from Royal Academy, National 
dries ty Starch Sellers | Medalists, 86, WARWICK STREET, PIMLICO, LONDON. 


in Packets, 1d., 3d., and | who will return Photo. with faithful crayon drawing from it, 15 by 10 inches, 
each. post free, home or abroad. One hundred Testimonials, 


Prepared only by Tinted Crayons 4... &1 1s.j/O.. .. .. .. .. £2 &. 
Water Colour .. os £1 1s. | Life Size,Highly Finished Crayon £5 6s, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, BLACKBURN, AND 2, AUSTRALIAN AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. Prospectus Post Free. On Parle FranGaise. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 1881. 


FPRY'S COCOA 


EXTRACT 


Is guaranteed to be perfectly pure Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted. 

















“n me ge prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome ig en of Cocoa.”—Dr. HASsALt. 
y 


“Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C , F.C.S , City Analyst. 





Try also FRYV’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


L. J. THEOBALD & COMPANY'S 


SPECIAL WINTER ANNOUNCEMENT. 


W* find that there is throughout the country a pressing demand for a Magic Lantern and Slides that is suitable for 
Sunday Schools, Evening Parties, &c., and we believe that in our 


EXHIBITION LANTERN AND SLIDES 


this want is fully and adequately met. Our Special Exhibition Magic Lantern Set comprises a best English Lantern, with 
brass nozzle, spring slide holder, superior solar argand lamp, silvered reflector, and powerful 3-inch lens, The lantern 
stands 2 foot high, and is a splendid model, giving 8 foot picture. Packed in black wood case with handle ; also 6 large 
moveable slides (x good night) ; 12 slides illustrating a nursery tale, Scripture, or travel (as desired) ; 18 comic pictures, and 2 
landscape views, complete for £2 12s. This is he first season we have made up these sets, and we trust to receive an 
enormous number of orders, as they are far below usual price. Large and superior Lantern, with 6 Conundrum and 2 
Panorama slides in addition, £3 15s. Grand Illustrated Catalogue of Lanterns and over 5,000 Slides, 3d. 


dct L. Jd. THEOBALD AND COMPANY, 
SE WHOLESALE MAGIC LANTERN AND SLIDE MANUFACTURERS, 
20, CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.C. 


To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 
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“ Better Value than the Stores.” 
Please send for Price List. 





JOHN PIGGOTT. 
115 and 116, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


(CORNER OF MILK STREET). 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ALL PURE FLAX. 


vor ORTDEEE, Bemines for Ue «- ay = per doz, 
CHEAP : Re ts. 114. . 
Ae ae “tu: 


“The “The Irish Cambries Cambrics of Messrs. ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a world-wide fame.”— 
aes 3d, to 4d.; 


"eg PORKET HOKFS 


NOTE —Handkerchiefs go 
A LT SS LL TT A SR 
CHEAP IRISH LINEN COLLARS AND —- 


t st for 4d. to 

6a. pom dozen extra; 
LLARS CUFFS for Ladi lemen, and 
& b — 6s, 1a'%0 ye 





: Ladies’ and Children’s, 
11d. ; Gentlemen's 4s. id. | 
and 5s. 11d. per d 

CHEAP TRISH. DAMASKS AND HOUSEHOLD 


on Bs. lid, perdoz. | Real Irish eoting, 2 yards wide, 


Linen Sh 
Dinner is. 10d, | from 1s. 11d. per yard. 
Table ee Saphins 2 yds. ‘sq. lid.;tofinest | Fine Linens and m Diapers, yard 
quality "made. : wide, 1s, per seat 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, maa BELFAST. 





CARVERS’ 


ea gu 


NG BAUS seeiccs CUTLERS 


se" 4. NEWGATE S'LONDON 














FOREIGN STAMPS 


12 Varieties, all unused, including Persia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, 
Brazil, Mauritius, Lubeck, Heligoland, Luxemburg, &c., post-free, 7d 

20 Varieties, all unused, including China, Nicaragua, Bhopal, Groves, 
&c., post-free, 1s. 1d 

50 een all used, including Turkey, Egypt, Chili, Greece, &c., post- 


+ all used, including Don Carlos, Deccan, Portuguese Indies, 
Tscahiy, Japan, &c., post-free, rs. 1d. 
Iilustrated 12 page Prospectus gratis, Price Catalogue with nearly 2,000 lustrations, 


“STANLEY, GIBBONS, & Co., 8, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO, 


LACEY ST., IPSWICH, 


Importers of Foreign Postage Stamps and Phitatelical 
‘ Publishers. (Established 1869.) 

Now ready, for 1881, New Price List (gratis), con- 
taining particulars of New Albums! New Packets! 
New Sets! Everything New !! 

The Crown Postage Stamp Album (price as. ad. post 
Sree) is a marvel of cheapness and utility. 
iis} Nothing like it has ever been published for the money. 














BUMSTED’S 
ROYAL BRITISH TABLE 


SAL T 
AND SEA SALT 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





™) Photographs of Pictures Sacred iS Soman, carte-de-visite 
size at 1}d. each, eyo = ae each, 
Photographs from thi en Gallery, cabinets 4d, each. 
en ings of the Old Masters 
ett Palace, Uffizi Gallery, Vatican, &c., &c. 
Photographs of Statuary in the above Galleries. 


Fpete phs of Original Paintings of Modern Masters, 
FAG Posingraphe ot Astqus’ tad Modern Suaty, 
a otograph 2d. Gon cabinets, 6d. each. med 
Photographs of Cats and Dogs, from life. 
Views of London, English Scenery, Cathedrals, &c. 
SEA Views of Scotch Lake and Mountain Scenery. 
Views of Paris and Versailles 
Views of Rome, Florence, Milan, Naples, &c. 
Views of Herculaneum and Pampeii. 
Views of Palestine and the Holy Land. 
Views of Egypt, Nubia, and the Nile. 
Stereoscopic Slides, from 6s. per dozen. 
Coloured Relief Scraps, in newest designs, a superior class of goods, very artistic, 
Beautiful Chromos, for screens and scrap-boeks, very charming. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the above, gratis, on application, 
Selections sent on approval, 
New Gatalagne of Foreign Postage Stamps and Albums, post free, 2d, 
grati 


WINCH BROTHERS, Fine Art Publishers, COLCHESTER. 





Views of Belgium. 
Views of Berlin. 
Views of Switzerland and the Alps, 


Prospecius 





NOW READY AT ALL cinoma 


GIRL’S 
OWN | 
ANNUAL. 


Being the Second Volume of the 


7/6 


| 
| 
| in handsome 





cloth, 











my, | 
with gilt 
edges. 








GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading—Tales, 
Household Hints, Plain and Fancy Needlework, Music, etc., etc., 
with a profusion of Illustrations, 


BOY’S | rom 








| in ‘a 


O VW N | cloth, 
q-. ANNUAL. 


with gilt | 
a Being the Third Volume of the 


BOY’S OWN PAPER. 
The Volume contains 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, 
Travels,” ‘Adventures, Amusement, and Instruction. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Wood Engravings., 




















London: The ‘* Leisure Hour” Office, and all Booksellers. 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter ¢he title of the MS. must be given, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS, ;~ miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage, 


Payment and Copyright.—-Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately, Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement, 


To Advertisers.—SPECIAL NOTICE, ‘The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, 
etc., apply to the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, §6, Paternoster Row, London, EC, 


POSTAL NOTICE. 


The Home Postage of this Part is Three-halfpence. SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the 
recent reductions in the Postal Rates for Foreign Book Parcels. The Monthly Parts of the 
“LEISURE HOUR” can now he forwarded to any of the Continental countries, to the United 
States, and Canada, AT THE SAME RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN—viz., Three-halfpence 
each Part. Any Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the Parts. The Book Post is, 
in many cases, the only way of reaching friends and relatives abroad, by whom the Parts will 
be welcomed. The following list gives the cost of Postage to some of the principal countries :— 

















For the:| Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place. single and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunday 

Part. at Home Part. | at Home 

together. together. 
Africa, West Goast of . + » + + '« »« 6d.a od.a DRE OE ee 8 iw ss SAMS od. 
Argentine Confederation . « « + » + 3d. 6d. ’ (5 ae a ©: On 3d. 
Australia 23% 4° y Gebeh gol, Fb ey BF Sd. Is. DL eS Be ss 3d. | 6d. 
Austria. . SN CS Tegriectge eons > IA, 3d. SGPAR bm. Ae 6 a hie 44d. | od. 
Belgium. . ° Segue WESRLS* Keay tt 3d. Madagascar . . « . a 8d. | Is, 
Beyrout & ot Ee cA: ane Meee 3d. MAME ei eg ely 6a% 13d. | 3d, 
Brazil . ° . . . . . . . . 3d. 6d. Malta . . . . . . I d. 1 3d. 
WRNGHS » wer cys St e teen. Tae. 3d. MOxicd -0' 6 6. 0 8 3d, | 6d. 
Cape Coast Castles. . . e/a ae 6d. NBER Fe pig Ra. OF Eee 6d od. 
Cape of Good Hope . + + « + « » « 6d, od. New Brunswick . om. . +... +. Wd. | 3d, 
MU Swe ateScriresincn® ine) os oe od. A RS eee Ha 3d. 
BMiidavsaet delorro1eit erento aicet insists od. FU CEG EE. 2g bowery yey ' is. 
Constantinople. . . « 6 vw 6 os 6 EA, 3d, NORTON ae eae ee oe, BE 3d. 
ee ea ar er tle . 3d. Do Ro Ses fi 3d. 
France and Algeria . . » «© «© «© « «© Idd. 3d. SVERIGE 5 EE OP SEES 9a 6d. 
Gold Coast . ee 6d. SION ga sg py aig pegungenng ay Eby 3d. 
Germany hase BR «343 ie. 3d. AS ae ae SC a ae cee Mee ee 3d, 
Girallar 6 6 ewe 6 oe ow BEd, 3d, SNMSRRIGRGL «5 8k lw tlk tw tt Oe 3d, 
Me og ws EKA CVO Lee, SOR 3d. Tasmania 4. eter eye ove Ob Is, 
Holland, , penn geeO), suitor yl, 159? ga 3d, Transvaal + «5 «6 oe bt wee bw bd) od.a 
Hong Kong, . 2 © CF Cpe ee. 8 44d. od. United States , eA © © © By He Oan4 13d, | 3d, 





@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office, Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
ag ps by prepayment for both magazine and postage, P.O, Orders to be made payable to JosepH TARN, at the Chief 

ce, London, 











ALMANACKS FOR 1882 NOW READY. 


The People’s Almanack. One Penny. Large | The Child’s Companion Almanack. One 
Page Engravings. Containing matters necessary to be known by all | Penny. Full of good Pictures and interesting Reading, with a handsome 
classes. Specially adapted Jor distribution by Ministers, District | front page in Oil Colours. This cheap gaily-covered Almanack will be 
Visitors, etc. Jt may be localised by Purchasers printing their own pm specially adapted for distribution by Sunday-School Teachers and 
wrapper, containing notices of Church Services, ete. others engaged in work amongst the young. 





The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London. May be had of any Books. "ler. 








The Original Patent Cloth, woven from finer 
yarns than any other, and is consequently 
softer and lighter to the touch and richer 
looking. Extremely difficult to distinguish 
from the finest Lyons velvet. The dye is the 
best that can be produced; the Colour, a 
rich Blue-Black, is quite permanent, and 
will not show any casual drops of moisture, 
such as velveteens usually contract in process 
of wearing. 

The “ QUEEN ” says :—‘* The sample we have seen 
has every appearance of excellence, and approaches more 
nearly to the finish of Lyons velvet than most of the 
velveteens usually met with.” 


The ‘‘ LADIES’ GAZETTE OF FASHION ” says: 
—‘* The finish is excellent, and its softness and silkiness 
of texture to be highly commended. In the touch it 





/ 1 wS 
SS ) 
> < 


























possesses quite that of the best velvet.” 





PILE 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 
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BEDROOM 
SUITES asi sim. 


From 64 to 200 Guineas, 
In various Woods, Inlaid, &c. 


CURTAINS. 


ART CURTAINS. 
The largest 


Furniture. 


also used by Ladies for Dresses, 
Rich Silk, Tapestries, and, in 
fact, every artistic material in 
stock, 


TURKEY 
CARPETS jie ion, 


FIRST CLASS FURNITURE. 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


and _ choicest 
selection of all the new materials 
for Curtains and the Covering uf 
Some of these are 


The Largest FURNISHING Establishment in the World. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


BEDSTEADS 


IN WOOD, IRON, & BRASS, 





10,000 to select from. 
8s. 9d. to 30 Guineas each. 


CRETONNES. 


£,000 Pieces. 
CRETONNE CHINTZ. 


The largest stock of this new 
and fashionable material in Lon- 
don, Some new and exclusive 
Designs just received, not to be 
obtained elsewhere. ‘Those who 
study taste should see these 





LONDON. 





goods before ordering. 


PERSIAN 
CARPETS ,3.%°,", 





TET 





pe at 
TRADE @" MARK 


A.D. 1715 


Does not cause the usual nausea or 
after-taste, aud can be borne and di- 
— by the most delicate. See 

pinions of the entire Medical Press. 

‘It is so pure and tastelessthat when 
oil will agree at all this is sure to do 
g0.”—" 7 


On Li 


Horace Dosett, M.D., 

Physician to the Royal Hosp . 
Diseases of the Ohest, Of all Chemists, ' 
In tmp. 1 pte., 1s. 4d.; 4 pte., 23. 6d. : 

a owe 9d. ; gta. 98 





NBURYS 


PERFECTED 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL, TAKE 
> It absorbs all acidity ana BRAGG’S 
race's 










impure gases in the stomach 
CHARCOAL 


and bowels, and thus gives a 
hewlthy tone 


7 f to the whole BISCUITS 
oe e p € table ans acne -e 
Purifier. cj each, 









In BOTTLES Of all 


3. 4s. & 6s. cson Char C O al Chemists. 


BLACK 
LEAD. 


BRILLIANT!! CLEAN!! Nw DUST!! 
CAUTION.—Beware of Common Imititations ‘of the ““DOME 
BLACK LEAD” (manufactured from cheap materials) resembling the 
“ DOME” in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are sometimes offered 
because they afford a LARGER PROFIT. 


& Srmen: E. JAMES & SONS, uakies, PLYMOUTH, 

















A GENUINE IMPROVED 
‘‘ ADMIRAL FITZROY” 
BAROMETER For 21s. 


























Size 3ft. Gin. long by 7 in, wide. 


Guaranteed equal to those sold 
vetail at £5 58. 


TESTIMONIAL 
“Villa Medina, East Cowes, 
* Dec. 24, 








“ Dear Sir, 

“ I beg to acknowledge the 
safe arrival of the Barometer 
I think it very cheap at the 

rice. I have compared it with 
arometers supplied to H.M. 
Service, and find it is quite cor- 
rect.—Your obedient Servant, 
* Lieut, the Hon, 
“ FoLEY C,P.VEREKER, R.N.” 


rr Patent havin: ay ex- 
red, ements have been 
sede to peotece these wonder- 
ful Barometers at a price never 
dreamed of by the Inventor. It 

a well-known fact that Ad- 
miral Fitzroy’s celebrated Ba- 
rometers are usually sold at 
prices ranging from £5 5s. to 
£21. These really beautiful in- 
struments are fitted in a polished 
American Ash Case, contain 
two burnished brasalndicators, 
and full directions for use, to- 
gether with Admiras Fitzroy's 
special remarks on the Atimo- 
sphere and the use ot fhd 
Barometer. 

In addition to the BAROM- 
ETER, there are given a FAH- 
RENHEIT THERMOMETER, 
and a_ specially - prepared 
STORM GLASS, dogether with 
a DIAGRAM of the ATMO- 
SPHERE, all fitted ingan elegant- 
ly-made case, forminy a distin- 
guished ornament for any home. 

Cheques or P. O. Orders may 
be post-dated ten days, and 
money will be returned if Goods 
are not approved. 


All orders must be 


yable to 
B. SMITH, 15, 


‘ine Office 


’ Court, Fleet Street, E.C., where 


Specimen Barometers ea = 
ui 


seen. P.O.O. payable at 
te Circus. Cheques crossed 
ity Bank, 


NEW FEATHER BEDS AT HALF PRICE. 


ANNUAL SALE OVER 3,000 BEDS. BRANCHES: BOSTOX AND LONDON. 

As an evidence of good faith, all Cheques or Post-office Orders may be post-dated ten 
days to ensure proper delivery of the goods, and the company guarantee to pay cost of Bed 
and pay carriage both ways if the goods are not as described. 

Fhe cost of any sized Bed is 1s. per Ib., including best purified Grey Lincolnshire Feathers, 
best Bordered “* Union ” Tick, making, packing, wrapper, and carriage to any Station. 

Any sized Bed will be inade to order ; but the following Beds are on demand at the 
Factory, and could be sent off within a few hours of receipt of order by London Agent. 

The ‘‘ROYAL” Double Bed, 6ft. 6in. The “‘ PALACE” Double Bed, 6 ft. 
long by 5 ft. wide, 65 1b. in weight; 6 in. long, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 50 Ib. in 





two pillows, one bolster = «. 65s. weight 3; two pillows, one bolster .. 50s. 
The “WINDSOR” Double Bed, The ‘** COTTAGE” Single Bed, 6 ft. 

6ft. 6in. long, by 4ft. 6in. wide, 55 1b. Gin. long, by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 4o lb. in 

in weight; two pillows, one bolster.. 55s. weight ; one pillow, one bolster .. 40s. 


Packing and Wrapper free with each bed. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS.—94, Wellington Street, Leeds. 
Sir,—The Feather Bed to hand. Had the tick opened, examined the feathers, and found 
them quite satisfactory. Shall have no hesitation in recommending my friends, as they are about 
sos. less than what the same would have cost in Leeds.—Yours truly, A. WALKER. 


LINCOLNSHIRE DOWN QUILTS, SKIRTS, ETC., waciccat Price. 


The LincotnsHirE Beppinc Company last season gave great satisfaction to the public 
with their celebrated Quilts, Dressing Gowns, Skirts, Vests, Chest Protectors, &c., &c., lined 
throughout with their best purified White Down. 

Two Qualities are made of Down Quilts, one in Washable Chintz with bright scarlet 
ground, woven in various designs and colours. PRICE 1s, PER SQUARE FOOT. 

Also in splendid close-woven new Sateen, in beautiful and variegated patterns, designed 
for the present season, Each Quilt is reversible, and can be used on either side. PRICE 
1s. ad. PER SQUARE FOOT. 

Prices of Unbleached Calico Slip Cases for Beds, Pillows, Bolsters, Mattresses, etc., also 

rices of Quilts in stock, Bed, Pillow, and Bolster Ticks, Chest Protectors, Toilet or Morning 
Saleen, ressing Gowns, Skirts, Cushions, Cosies, Vests, etc., sent free on application. 
All Orders must be accompanied a or P.O.O., payable to London Agent, Mr. T. 
B. SMITH, 15, Wing Orrice Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C., where Specimen Beds 


or Quilts may be seen. P.O.O. payable at Ludgate Circus. Cheques crossed City Bank. 








LACE CURTAINS! Direct from the Looms. LACE CURTAINS! 


SAMUEL PEACH & SON, notrincuay, 


Are still forwarding to all parts their Sprctat Parcers of Lace Curtains, etc. Send 
for Descriptive Price List of all New Patterns, and List of Special Parcels sent free per post. 
The following is a Sample Parcel ;— 
LOT ar (258.).—-NEW ARTISAN’S PARCEL. 
Contains Four Pairs oF Curtains, &c. 

1 pair elegant Drawing-room Curtains, floral 1 pair pretty Bedroom Curtains, floral pat- 

stripe pattern, 4 yards long. tern, 3 yards long. 
1 large Antimacassar for easy chair. I = Upper Bedroom Curtains. 
1 pair fine Sitting-room Curtains, ferns and 1 Stand Cover and 1 pair D’Oylies. 

stripes, 33 yards long. x Antique Lace Jersey Collarette (new de- 
x pair Antimacassars for Mirrors. 


sign). 
Sent carriage paid on receipt of P.O.O. or Cheque. Please name this paper. 
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UFFOLK, a county which has yielded more 
than one great artist, gave us Thomas Gains- 
borough, who was born in Sudbury, in the 

year 1727, the day or month not having been re- 
corded. His father was a respectable manufac- 
turer—in a small way of business—of crapes and 
other fabrics, and introduced into Sudbury the 
shroud trade, which for some time he managed to 
keep in his own hands. This monopoly he found 
profitable, and not only journeyed himself into 
distant counties to take orders, but sometimes 
extended his travels into France and Holland. 
On one occasion he had taken in his cart, not 
merely samples of the dresses for the dead, but a 
keg of smuggled brandy for the living. Some 
vague information of his delinquencies had been 
given to a revenue officer, who, on a bright moon- 
light night, stopped the cart, and inquired what it 
contained. “I'll show you,” was the ready re- 
sponse, and catching up a shroud he enveloped 
his tall figure in the ghostly dress, to the astonish- 





ment and speedy departure of his weak-nerved 
nocturnal visitor. There was something, Allan 
Cunningham tells us, ‘‘ mysterious in his history, 
for the pastoral and timid rustics of Suffolk sus- 
pected him of carrying a dagger and pistols under 
his clothes.” But he was a kind and indulgent 
father, while the future painter’s mother was a 
cultivated woman, who excelled among other ac- 
complishments in flower painting. She encouraged 
him in his juvenile attempts at drawing, and lived 
to see him high in artistic fame. 

When about nine years of age young Gains- 
borough was placed at the grammar school of his 
uncle, the Rev. Humphrey Burroughs, where most 
of the hours which were supposed to be devoted 
to learning were employed in making rude 
sketches on the covers of his own and school- 
fellows’ books. ‘Thomas was never so well pleased 
as when he could obtain a holiday and set off with 
his pencil and sketch-book on a long summer 
day’s ramble through the rich hanging woods 


37 
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which skirted his native town. The varied 
sketches thus obtained bore ample testimony to 
his skill. 

At the rear of their house in Sudbury was a large 
orchard, separated only by a slight fence from the 
road. It had been frequently robbed, but no clue 
could be obtained in regard to the culprits. One 
morning young Gainsborough, having risen very 
carly, proceeded to a summer-house at the farther 
end of this orchard, and commenced a sketch of 
one of the more picturesque trees. While thus 
employed, he noticed a man’s face peeping over 
the fence. The youthful portrait painter imme- 
diately made a sketch of his features, in which 
roguery and indolence, hope and fear, were happily 
blended—“I dare not” evidently waited on “I 
would.” After looking cautiously about him, he 
proceeded to scale the fence and climb the tree, 
when Gainsborough came forward, and the man 
made off in all haste. At breakfast Tom related 
the story, and produced the sketch, which was 
immediately recognised as the likeness of a man 
living in Sudbury. On being sent for and taxed 
with his felonious intent, he stoutly denied it, till 
the boy produced the portrait, and showed him 
how he looked when about to break the eighth 
commandment. Years afterwards Gainsborough 
made a finished painting from the sketch, giving 
it the title of “‘ Tom Peartree’s Portrait,” and often 
told this story of art versus artfulness. 

Talents so remarkable were acknowledged even 
in the quiet country village, and his father readily 
sent him to London, when he was about'fourteen 
years old, to pursue his studies under something 
like proper tuition. He drew and painted under 
Hayman, then esteemed a great historical painter, 
and Gravelot, a French engraver of ability. He 
studied also at the academy in St. Martin’s Lane, 
an institution which could not have taught him 
very much, for its members ‘consisted for the 
most part of indifferent engravers, coach painters, 
scene painters, drapery painters,” and so forth, 
who dogmatised on art, did everything by rule and 
tradition, and were deservedly satirised by Ho- 
garth. ‘They follow,” said he, “the standard so 
righteously and so laudably established by picture 
dealers, picture cleaners, picture-frame makers, 
and other connoisseurs.” Nature had little part 
in their studies. ‘*The canvas was thrust between 
the student and the sky.” But a revolution in art 
was at hand. Wilson and Reynolds were in 
London when young Gainsborough was at least 
acquiring skill in technical points and knowledge 
of drawing, colour, and composition. 

Gainsborough remained in London four years, 
when he returned to his native place for a while, 
greatly improved in growth, good looks, and 
manners. ‘‘It happened,” says Cunningham, “in 
one of Gainsborough’s pictorial excursions amongst 
the woods of Suffolk, that he sat down to make a 
sketch of some fine trees, with sheep reposing 
below and wood-doves roosting above, when a 
young woman entered unexpectedly upon the 
scene, and was at once admitted into the land- 
scape and the feelings of the artist.” The fact is 
that Gainsborough knew the young lady previously, 
she being the sister of a traveller employed by his 








father. Her name was Margaret Burr, and the 
memory of her extraordinary beauty was ong pre- 
served in Sudbury. The young artist painted her 
portrait; the sittings were numerous and _pro- 
tracted, but the likeness was at last finished, and 
pronounced a most perfect one. The young lady 
expressed her warm admiration of the painter's 
skill, and in doing so gave him the gentlest pos- 
sible hint that perhaps i in time he might become 
the possessor of the original. On that hint he 
spake, and, after a short ‘courtship, was rewarded 
with her hand, and with it an annuity of two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Gainsborough now settled in Ipswich, but at 
first obtained little employment. A wealthy squire 
in the vicinity, having heard that the painter was 
in the town, sent for ‘him. Arrived at the hall, he 
was ushered into the presence of his new patron, 
who received him in a very supercilious manner. 
The squire, having opened a window leading to 
the lawn, requested the artist to follow him, as the 
latter not unreasonably thought, to point out some 
advantageous spot from which to take a view of 
the mansion. He listened to a rambling calcula- 
tion as to the dimensions of the doors and windows, 
the number of palings, and the broken panes in the 
garrets and hothouse, when the squire turned to 
him and requested an estimate for repairing the 
whole. The aspiring genius had been mistaken 
for a painter and glazier! A look of scorn from 
Gainsborough nearly annihilated the squire, who 
was left immediately afterwards wondering why 
his visitor had»mshed off without deigning to 
explain the errors¢ In Ipswich it was his destiny 
to become acquainted with Philip Thicknesse, 
then governor of:Landguard Fort, a gentleman who 
was of some little service at first, but afterwards 
attempted to “‘patronise” the great artist, and even- 
tually maligned him grossly. The first meeting 
between them grew out of an amusing circum- 
stance. The governor, whilst taking a walk ina 
friend’s garden, saw a melancholy face looking 
over the wall. The pompous old gentleman 
walked towards the spot, intending to accost the 
stranger, when he found that it was a wooden 
man, painted in a very lifelike manner, which had 
been stationed in the adjoining garden of Gains- 
borough asa sentinel. He waited on the artist, 
and jokingly upbraided him with having imposed 
a shadow on him for the substance. The compli- 
ment was not ill received, and soon afterwards the 
governor gave him a commission to paint Land- 
guard Fort, including the neighbouring hills and 
the town of Harwich. This being afterwards en- 
graved helped to make the artist better known, but 
his practice at Ipswich was generally small and 
unprofitable. 

Real success first dawned on him when he re- 
moved to Bath, partly through the advice of Thick- 
nesse, who had a house there. Soon there were 
unmistakable rumours in the ‘“ Rooms” that the 
painter who had just taken rooms in the Circus 
was a clever fellow, and his studio was soon 
thronged. ‘ Fortune,” said a wit of the day, 
“seemed to take up her abode with him ; his 
house became Gaius borough.” Five guineas was 
the highest price he ever ‘obtained at Ipswich for 
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a portrait; he commenced at eight in Bath, and 
ran up through the scale of charges till he ob- 
tained forty guineas for a half, and a hundred 
guineas for a whole, length. Money now flowed 
in freely, for his hand was ready and diligent; and 
he was enabled to live in excellent style. 
Although portrait painting was throughout his 
life his dependence, landscape really—to which 
might be added music—had his heart. Yet in 
Gainsborough’s house the landscapes stood ranged 
in long lines from his hall to his painting-room, 
and those who came to sit to him used to pass 
them with hardly a look. After his death these 
came to be more highly considered by many good 
judges than were his portraits. It is said that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds at an Academy dinner once gave 
“the health of Mr. Gainsborough, the greatest 
landscape painter of the day,” to which Wilson, 
in his blunt, grumblin® way, retorted, ‘‘ Ay, and 
the greatest portrait painter, too.” It is more 
than doubtful whether Wilson was not right. His 
portraits contrast with the works of Reynolds 
as being more silvery and pure; his figures are 
surrourded by air and light, and they are free 
from all affectation. His facile and rapid execu- 
tion has had one fortunate result; his pictures 
have come down to us in splendid preservation, 
rarely cracked or changed in colour. In his 
practice, we are told that he retired far from his 
canvas while painting, using brushes with very 
long handles—up to as much as six feet in length. 
“It has been said,” says Redgrave, “that a 
painter’s execution and handling is a part of his 
individuality, and how truly does this agree with 
the character of Gainsborough. We have but few 
details of his private life, but what do remain 
show him to have been a man of childlike nature, 
impulsive, yet simple to excess.” If he heard a 
fine solo instrumental performance, he could not 
rest until he possessed the very instrument used. 
Violin, viol-di-gamba, hautboy, harp, and lute 
engaged his attention at various parts of his life. 
“There were times,” wrote one of his friends, 
“when music seemed to be his employment and 
painting his diversion.” He happened to see a 
theorbo in a picture of Vandyke’s, and it was so 
beautifully painted that he was seized with a desire 
to possess one. He recollected to have heard of 
a German professor, and ascending to his garret 
found him dining on roasted apples, and smoking 
his pipe with his theorbo beside him. “I am 
come to buy your lute,” said Gainsborough ; 
“name your price—and here’s your money.” The 
German stolidly told him that he did not want to 
sell it. ‘My lute is worth much money—it is 
worth ten guineas,” said he. ‘‘Aye! that it is— 
here’s the money.” So saying, the artist pulled 
out the gold, seized the instrument, and went half 
way downstairs, and then returned to purchase the 
professor’s book of airs for another ten guineas. 
He went down a few steps and returned again. 
“What use is your book to me if I don’t under- 
stand it ? and your lute you may take again if you 
won’t teach me to play on it,” said Gainsborough, 
impulsively. ‘‘Come home with me and give me 
the first lesson.” ‘ I will come to-morrow.” “ You 
must come now.” ‘I must dress myself.” “ For 





what? You are the best figure I have seen to- 
day.” ‘I must shave, sir.” ‘I honour your 
beard!” ‘I must, however, put on my wig!” 
‘*Never mind your wig! your cap and beard 
become you! Do you think if Vandyke was to 
paint you he’d let you be shaved?” So Gains- 
borough rattled on, but it is said that he did not 
persevere with any instrument, and frittered away 
undoubted musical talents. He was so sensitive 
to music, that he listened with streaming eyes to 
Colonel Hamilton playing the violin, and, to 
induce him to proceed, gave him, unreservedly, a 
valuable picture, the “‘ Boy at the Stile.” 

His maitvefé and simplicity are funnily shown in 
a letter to a lawyer, with whom he had previously 
conversed: ‘I little thought you were a lawyer 
when I said not one in ten were worth hanging. 
I told Clubb of that, and he seemed to think me 
lucky that I did not say one in a hundred. It is 
too late to ask your pardon now, but really, sir, I 
never saw one of your profession look so honest, 
and that’s the reason I concluded you were in the 
wool trade.” 

One of his acquaintances in Bath was Mr. Wilt- 
shere, the public carrier, who was a personal friend 
and great admirer of the artist. Gainsborough 
wished to introduce a horse into one of his land- 
scapes, and as Wiltshere had a very handsome one, 
he requested the loan of it. His generous neigh- 
bour bridled and saddled it, and sent it as a pre- 
sent. In return the artist painted the waggon and 
horses of the carrier, put his family and self in it, 
and sent it framed to him, with his compliments. 
Wiltshere never would accept payment for carrying 
his pictures to and from London. ‘No, no,” said 
he, “‘I admire painting too much.” ‘This was not 
altogether to Gainsborough’s mind, who was both 
proud and sensitive, so the worthy carrier hit upon 
a scheme which well suited both. ‘‘ When,” said 
he, “you think I have carried to the value of a 
little painting, I beg you will let me have one, sir, 
and I shall be more than paid.” And he was, for 
Gainsborough presented him with several now 
valuable pictures at various times. 

In 1774 the artist moved to Lopdon, took a 
house in Pall Mall, which had been built by Duke 
Schomberg, and soon became one of the favourite 
portrait painters of the great world. His Majesty 
George 111 had marked at the Royal Academy ex- 
hibitions, of which Gainsborough was an original 
member, the beauty of his works, and before the 
artist had been long in London he received a sum- 
mons to the palace, where he made many portraits 
of the royal family. After this became known, his 
fortune was, of course, made, and he had more 
sitters than he could always satisfy. One gentle- 
man, who had been kept waiting, lost his temper, 
and inquired of the hall-porter, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard in the house, ‘‘ whether that 
fellow Gainsborough has finished my portrait ?” 
He was ushered into the studio, where the picture 
was ready. After expressing his approbation, he 
asked that it might be sent home at once, adding, 
“I may as well give you a cheque for the other 
fifty guineas.” ‘Stay a minute,” said Gains- 
borough; “it just wants the finishing stroke;” and 
snatching up a large background brush, he dashed 
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it across the smiling features, indignantly exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Where is my fellow now, sir?” 

Amongst those who sat to him was the lovely 
young Duchess of Devonshire. Cunningham says 
that her dazzling beauty and the charms of her 
conversation seem to have taken from him his usual 
readiness of hand and quick happiness of touch. 
The portrait was so little to his satisfaction that 
he would not send it to Chatsworth. Drawing his 
wet brush across a mouth which all who saw it 
thought exquisitely lovely, he said, ‘‘ Her Grace is 








coliection, and when brought to the hammer at 
Messrs. Christies’, on May 6th, 1876, there was a 
vigorous contest for its possession among the 
wealthy connoisseurs and dealers. The bidding 
commenced at 1,000, and closed at 10,000 guineas, 
Mr. Agnew becoming its owner at the latter 
figure. Less than three weeks afterwards (on 
the night of the 25th and 26th of the same month) 
this valuable canvas was cut from its frame and 
stolen from the room in which it had been on 
view in Old Bond Street. A large reward was 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


too hard for me.” This picture was, it is believed, 
destroyed. Those of her Grace exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1778 and 1783 are subsequent 
works, 

The history of one portrait of the beautiful 
duchess, said to be by Gainsborough, but the 
authenticity of which has been more than once 
questioned, is remarkable. Its early career is un- 
certain, but it is known to have been purchased in 
1839, by Mr. Bentley, a picture restorer, for £50, 
and afterwards sold by him to Mr. Wynn-Ellis for 
# 63, avery small price if the picture were genuine. 
It took, however, an honoured place in the latter’s 





| offered for its recovery, but the mystery of the 


robbery remains unexplained to-day. 

Garrick, Foote, and Quin, all more or less 
eminent actors, also came for their likenesses, but 
it is said that the two former determined to plague 
Gainsborough by playing tricks in changing their 
facial expression every few moments. ‘A couple 
of rogues,” he exclaimed, ‘‘they have everybody’s 
faces but their own!” He was more successful 
with Quin, and the latter remembered him in his 
will. His portrait of Mrs. Siddons in the National 
Gallery is an exquisitely graceful and refined work. 
The great actress is seated, the face is profile; she 
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wears a black hat and feathers, and a blue and 
buff striped silk dress; the mixture of the two 
colours where the folds throw them into a mass 
resembles dark sea-water with sunshine on it. 
Gainsborough often tried daring experiments in 
colour, one of the most remarkable is that known 
as ‘The Blue Boy” (a full-length portrait of a 
son of Mr. Buttall), which was painted in part to 
disprove some of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s theories. 
The latter had said, in one of his “ Discourses,” 
that the masses of light in a picture should be 
always of a warm mellow colour, yellow, red, or 
yellowish white ; blue, grey, or green to be used 
only to support them. To refute this, Gains- 
borough clothed Master Buttall in a dress ap- 
proaching to cerulean splendour, and produced a 
harmonious and charming effect. The fact is 
that he has so mellowed and broken the blue mass 
with other tints, that it is no longer the pure bleak 
colour which Sir Joshua prebably meant.* 

Gainsborough was a great favourite with the 
royal family. One of the little princes died while 
he was at Windsor, and the day after, as the king 
passed by the room in which the painter was 
employed, he saw him at work. The king called 
a page and told him to ask the artist to discontinue 
for the present. The page hesitated, the king 
repeated his command. ‘When your Majesty 
knows what Mr. Gainsborough is doing, I am 
sure —” stammered the poor boy. The king 
understood him—Gainsborough was making a 
portrait of the dead child. 

It is pleasant to know that Gainsborough in his 
prosperity was specially kind to his poorer rela- 
tions. One of them was a Dissenting minister, 
settled at Henley-on-Thames, who was a most 
ingenious man, and had made real improvements 
in the steam-engine, which Fulcher states were 
purloined and used by a mechanic supposed to 
have been employed by Watt. A second brother, 
who remained at Sudbury, was boiling over with 
inventiveness, only he was never known to finish 
anything; he was called familiarly, ‘“‘ Scheming 
John.” He once fabricated a pair of wings, and 
attempted to descend with them from the top of a 





* ‘Look at the ‘ Blue Boy,’ who seems to advance towards you from 
the background of the canvas. His left armis bent to hold up his elegant 
cloak ; his right hand hangs loosely by his side ; in his hand is a large 
black beaver, with white plumes ; his breeches are fastened at the knee 
by a watered garter, with a silver fringe ; his silk stocking fits tightly on 
the well-formed leg ; the aristocratic instep rises from a shoe ornamented 
with a rosette ; his sweet face is surrounded by a point-lace collar. No 
prince could exceed the ‘ Blue Boy’ in nobleness and grace ; and yet he 
is buta child of the people idealised by the painter. Art ennobles every- 
thing it touches. How one feels the movement and palpitation of the 
body under this charming dress! The light falls on him obliquely. The 
right side of the chest is brought forward by a turn of the body ; the 
right leg thrown back ; the left advanced; the general outline loses 
itself in the background with a softness and a subtlety of which it 
would be difficult to find as good an example in the entire works of Van 
Dyck. Gainsborough has introduced a landscape in the background of 
his ‘ Blue Boy,’ and although there is nothing either in sky or ground 
fully defined, the simple sketch makes a more forcible impression than 
would the most fimished picture. The sun is sinking in the mist of even- 
ing. The boy stops, impressed by the fast deepening gloom. The har- 
monious use of blue, though resorted to in opposition to the precepts of 
Reynolds, has nothing about it of coldness or oddity ; Van Dyck, if I 
am not mistaken, has used it with happy effect in the allegorical picture 
of the Duchess of Southampton. The boy, completely dressed in blue 
satin, would have been, as it were, isolated in the picture, which is of 
rather a warm tone, if the artist had not brought him into keeping by 
the blue tints which he has used round the trees and in the sky. At 
the Manchester Exhibition a crowd assembled every day before this 
admirable picture, unconsciously attracted by a masterpiece of art, at 
once simple and refined, inexplicable, like everything that charms.”— 
Théophile Sylvestre on‘ Art, Artists, and Industry in England.” 





summer-house, but they landed him in a ditch 
close by, from which he was drawn out amidst 
boisterous shouts of rustic laughter, half dead with 
fright and vexation. After his decease his house 
was found to be filled with brass and tin models of 
every description. ‘The best story told of him is 
as follows:—The landlord of a village inn, 
known as “ The Bull,” required a new sign, and 
restricted his price to twenty shillings; John asked 
thirty, and promised that the bull should be 
drawn fastened with a gold chain, worth in itself 
the extra ten shillings. The landlord would not, 
however, raise his offer, and the sign was painted 
and hung in its place. It was universally admired 
till one night a heavy shower fell, and washed out 
every vestige of the animal. In the morning the 
bull had vanished. The landlord went to Schem- 
ing Jack for an explanation. ‘It is your own 
fault,” said the artist-inventor; ‘‘I would have 
chained him down for ten shillings, but you 
wouldn’t let me; the bull, therefore, finding him- 
self at liberty, has run away.” The fact was that 
he had purposely painted the sign in distemper 
instead of oil. Thomas Gainsborough often sup- 
plied the Schemer with money for his experiments. 

Gainsborough, fond of the society of musicians, 
usually seemed to care little for that of literary 
men, Richard Brinsley Sheridan being the one 
great exception. He was also a welcome visitor 
at the table of Sir George Beaumont, himself an 
amateur in painting. The latter often used to 
relate an anecdote of Gainsborough, showing that 
he was sometimes the slave of wayward impulses. 
Sir George Beaumont, Sheridan, and Gainsborough 
had dined together, and the latter was specially 
witty and gay. It had been such a pleasant little 
gathering that they agreed to have another meet- 
ing speedily. They met, but this time Gains- 
borough was moody, melancholy, and silent. At 
length he took Sheridan by the arm, led him out 
of the room, and said, ‘‘ Now don’t laugh, but 
listen. I shall die soon, I know it—I feel it—lI 
have less time to live than my looks infer; but for 
this I care not. What oppresses my mind is this 
—TI have many acquaintances and few friends, and 
as I wish to have one worthy man to accompany me 
to the grave, I am desirous of bespeaking you. Will 
you come, aye orno?” Sheridan of course pro- 
mised, and the cloud lifted from Gainsborough’s 
brow, and that evening he was brimming over with 
humour, brilliancy, and wit. 

Scarcely more than a year after the date of this 
occurrence, 1787, the great artist was evidently 
sinking fast. There was one whom he had not 
always treated with courtesy, the President of that 
Academy from which he had seceded on account 
of the hanging of one of his pictures. At one 
time the two great painters had talked of ex- 
changing portraits; but they had never really 
assimilated in character; the cold and cautious 
qualities of the one displeased the candid but 
capricious nature of the other. Still there was a 
bond between them—the relationship of genius— 
and Gainsborough felt that he could not die with- 
out seeing Sir Joshua once more. Reynolds, who 
of course came at once, says: “If any little 
jealousies had subsisted between us, they were for- 
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ditch gotten in those moments of sincerity ;” and the his own wish, in Kew churchyard, under the 
amidst two conversed sadly fogether, the dying artist plainest and simplest of stones. Nearly a hundred 
d with averring that his regret at losing life was princi- years after, Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., finding that 
house pally the regret of leaving his art, more especially this had fallen into a state of utter ruin, the in- 
dels of as he now began to see his deficiencies. It is scription being illegible, had the stone repolished 
him is to be hoped that at such a time he had deeper and cut, and an ornamental railing placed round 
> inn, regrets and higher aspirations, but we have record the grave, in order to prevent its profanation by 
n, and only of what relates to his life as an artist. A few those who have not the artist’s reverence for a 
| asked days after this, on the early morning of August | great artist’s last resting-place. He further paid the 
ld be ond, 1788, in the sixty-second. year of his age, graceful tribute of placing a tablet to the memory 
1 itself Gainsborough died, and was buried, according to | of Gainsborough in the interior of the church. 
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‘ “‘ But she no whit did change her constant mood.” —Sfenser. 
f this 
lently IT by bit, with many pauses, sometimes frequently been conscious of sudden loss of 
d not in writing, sometimes by his recovered memory and power to move at times. These 
f that speech, John told what he had so long for- sensations were only momentary, but warned me, 
count gotten, and the others learned at last who had | and I thought if Sholto knew that he had caused 
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that Mrs. Overton was Sholto’s Kate, and all the 
circle had still to learn where Sholto was. ‘Had 
Uncle MacAlastair not told his sister of a visit 
from Sholto?” No; on the contrary, the laird 
had come to her for information. ‘Had Mr. 
Winton’s Australian friends not written to an- 
nounce Sholto’s arrival there ?” They had written, 
certainly, but never a word of Sholto more than to 
send greeting to him as well as to the other mem- 
bers of the family. Evidently the prodigal had 
not claimed from them his father’s promised pe- 
cuniary assistance. Dr. Munro’s assistance was 
called to help the others in their attempt at solving 
the difficulty, but he could throw no additional 
light upon it. He rather (privately) began to fall 
back upon the old theory of suicide, but he kept 
that opinion to himself, and, in fact, only enter- 
tained it because he had always taught himself to 
expect to find a reason for everything that occurs, 
and he could find no other reason for Sholto’s in- 
explicable silence. 

Danford was rather surprised when Mrs. Over- 
ton (who had taken a very small part in the oft- 
repeated consultations regarding the lost one) 
suddenly asked, ‘‘ Does anybody know what has 
become of that horrid Captain Brown, who made 
such mischief, and whom I hate ?” 

**T dare say his intimate acquaintances could tell 
within a few thousand miles or so,” the doctor 
replied. 

“Do you suppose, then, that he is still in Cen- 
tral Africa? or that he ever went there? Why, 
you astute physician, I just believe his going so 
far away was all a fable,to throw you off the scent, 
and I think if we will look for him we will find 
the wretch nearer home than where lions and 
tigers go at large.” 

‘*Why do you wish to find him now, pray ?” 

‘*Not because I am coming round to what you 
oncethought wastrue, good sir, but because I believe 
hatred is much warmer, and lives longer, than love, 
and I should not wonder if—if young Mr. Winton’s 
enemy has not followed the quest after him much 
more zealously than his friends have done.” 

Dr. Munro was somewhat astonishetl to find this 
shallow-minded’ woman display so much shrewd 
wisdom at times, and he immediately resolved 
to act upon her hints. 

‘“‘Tfanyone in Scotland knows where Brownreally 
is, that one is Jack Thornton, who was the cap- 
tain’s most intimate friend—worse luck to Jack’s 
morals. The chance of gaining information may 
be slender, but it is worth trying ;” and having so 
said, the doctor annonnced his intention of starting 
at once in search of Sholto’s rival. 

Mrs. Overton had determined upon taking a 
similar step, but kept her intention to herself, so 
that Danford left the house without any knowledge 
of her propoSed expedition. Kate did not expect 
any good results from Azs going on such an errand, 
but she was sanguine that her own bewitching self 
could wring,the truth out of the captain, by which 
you will see that she did not share the universal 
belief in Danford’s powers. 

Shortly after that gentleman had left the cottage 
the group gathered around Mr. Winton’s couch 
dispersed, leaving the parents alone with Sholto’s 





picture. Mona and Kate went straight to their 
own rooms, the latter to cogitate over her new 
scheme of finding Sholto through “ that wretch 
Brown.” 

Mona had spoken very little all the time she 
had been with the others in her father’s room. It 
was by her desire that Danford was called to aid 
the council, but she left her mother to tell how the 
invalid had rallied, and what a revelation had fol- 
lowed. Once or twice Danford looked across 
inquiringly to her, but she took no notice, and the 
only sign of deep emotion she had shown was 
when John told the story of Sholto’s departure 
and gave the poor lad’s parting message. 

But in the privacy of her own room Mona’s 
composure broke down altogether. Weeping, she 
knelt and thanked God for her father’s recovered 
strength, both of mind and body, and for what had 
been revealed about Sholto—/ha# was consolation, 
even if he had gone forth to his death, for he had 
gone with his sin acknowledged and with a father’s 
blessing. 

But Mona had more to be thankful for than 
even these great events. 

“Oh, Dan! How unjust I have been to you, 
and to Kate, too. How can I forgive myself? 
How blind I was not to know it before. But I was 
too much engrossed with myself and my own con- 
cerns to see clearly. It is all plain now, and I 
must make amends to them.” 

Then she strove to compose herself, and sitting 
down by her writing-table, Mona wrote a letter to 
Dr. Munro. If was brief and soon written, and 
when that was accomplished, she went and tapped 
at Mrs. Overton’s door. 

Kate was packing a dressing-case when her 
friend entered, although she had no intention of 
starting on her expedition until Danford returned 
from his, but her impatient heart felt a sort of relief 
in taking what she felt like astep forward. So,asI 
said, Kate had begun her packing. And Kate 
rather hoped Mona would ask why, but Mona did 
nothing of the sort. She just went close up to Kate, 
and putting her hands on the little plump shoulders, 
said to her simply, “‘ Kate, I have guessed your 
secret.” Her tone and manner told the culprit 
that the knowledge had zof affected Sholto’s 
sister as she had expected. A deep blush spread 
over the winsome face, but she looked up 
saucily. 

‘‘Then you know now that my morsel of flirt- 
ation with his charming Doctorship was all a sham 
for your own benefit, Mona?” 

“We will not talk of that, please,” Mona an- 
swered, very gravely, then added with a caress, 
“I can understand how you have suffered—poor 
little Kate—and I wish you had known my heart 
well enough to have confided in me as well as in 
others.” 

Her touch thrilled through Kate’s sensitive 
nerves, for it was the first caress which Mona had 
bestowed upon her. 

“T wish I had told you. I wish it now, but 
then, you know, I was frightened, because you 
always spoke so indignantly of that ‘cruel, bad 
girl’ If you had kissed me without my asking, 
or put your arm about me like it is now, I cow/d 
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not have kept the truth from you. Really, really! 
People do go on as Gerald Massey says— 


‘ Full of kindness tingling, 
Soul is shut from soul, 
When they might be mingling 
In one kindred whole !’ 


Has uo body, the doctor, for instance, given you 
the least hint about Kate Mowbray, Mona? 
How could you guess so much all at once ?” 

“When I got the key the door was easily 
opened.” 

“And what was the key?” 

“That portrait, of course. You could never 
have painted so accurate a likeness if you had not 
known the original.” 

“And yet you are not angry—not shocked? I 
thought you would be taking up the cudgels.” 

“1 dare not judge you, Kate. Such a small 
error in judgment so frequently leads to most 
unforeseen results. And so much depends upon 
the way facts are presented before us whether we 
receive them as we ought or not.” 

Mrs. Overton knew what was passing through 
the mind of Mona, and congratulated herself upon 
finding that the mistake she had made in rousing 
Mona’s jealousy had actually caused her friend to 
judge her more leniently than Kate had any reason 
to expect. 

“T am glad you are not angry with me—at least 
not very. You area dear loving soul, and I won’t 
ever think you like Mont Blanc again. And now, 
Mona, do ask me why I am packing my dressing- 
case ?” 

“Why, indeed ?” exclaimed Mona, for the first 
time observing how Kate had been employed. 

“I have the most splendid scheme in my head. 
I am going off to hunt up that fellow Brown, if the 
beasts in Africa have not hunted him down. That 
is if he ever went among them, which I don’t 
believe he did. The dear doctor is going. Yes! 
but Z don’t believe in his success. Don’t look 
enraged, Mona, I don’t mean any disrespect to 
that best of men (as some folks call him). I only 
mean that I have larger faith in myself. But I will 
wait till I see how he gets on. Dear me! it will 
be quite a Grail sort of business, and if Tennyson 
knew, he might write a new idyll. The doctor 
will be Sir Galahad and I Gawain! No, I just 
mean the other way. It was Sir Galahad that was 
successful. So that’s me, and your doctor can be 
any other one of the knights that he likes. But 
how I do go on to be sure! Well! I mean to go 
and make Captain Brown tell me where Sholto is. 
Don’t ask me how I will make him. Don’t ask 
anything, but let me go eff quietly without telling 
your parents about it, for their hopes would be 
raised, and nothing—Wo/ I will not think so 
one moment. I believe he wz// come, and if I 
bring him you will all forgive me quite for every- 
thing I have done that was horrid, won’t you ?” 

“You are forgiven, Kate, and never for another 
moment suppose that I blame you for Sholto’s 
misdeeds.” 

“You blamed Kate Mowbray,” she answered, 
demurely. 








“Ah! but I see more clearly now. Women are 
answerable for much that is wrong in men’s con- 
duct ; but, after all, what are men’s morals worth if 
they can’t keep themselves straight? If the root 
of the matter is not in them, they will go wrong, 
whether a woman is in the question or not.” 

“You are becoming as worldly-wise as myself, 
Mona,” laughed Kate. 

Meanwhile Dr. Munro had gone up to Edin- 
burgh almost immediately after leaving Inveresk 
Cottage, and he was more fortunate than he ex- 
pected to be, for after a little importunity, judici- 
ously mixed with warnings of consequences not 
very pleasant if information was withheld, Jack 
Thornton admitted that his friend the captain was 
at that time residing in London. Jack could not 
say for certain when the captain returned from 
Africa, could not tell exactly when he had gone 
abroad, or if he really ever had been abroad, but 
he knew his present address, and gave it, which 
was Danford’s main object. 

Returning home without delay, the doctor made 
all necessary arrangements for a short absence, 
then called at the cottage to inform its occupants 
of the steps he was taking, and received the 
thanks and blessings of Sholto’s parents. Kate 
cleverly made him tell her Captain Brown’s address, 
which she reserved for future use, without allowing 
Danford to suspect that she doubted the success 
of his mission. He was becoming sanguine of 
results himself, thinking that Brown must have 
been aware of Sholto’s movements, or he would 
never have sent his servant into Perthshire. The 
theory which the lad’s friends had adopted was 
that he had gone, as his father directed, to his 
uncle, but finding the spy still upon his track, had 
kept himself concealed (perhaps with the assist- 
ance of some faithful Highland gillie), and seeing 
that his foe was implacable, had at last taken him- 
self off, and was doubtless prospering in some 
totally different sphere. Now, if Brown could be 
made to tell where his servant had last seen 
Sholto, and under what circumstances, the clue 
might be followed successfully. 

Danford was rather disappointed to find Mona 
exceedingly reserved in her reception of him, and 
what he had meant to tell her before leaving home 
of his own new hopes and changed heart was left 
unsaid. His soul was sustained within him, or 
such coldness would have sent him on his quest 
with ill-omened sadness. But Danford was not the 
man to sit down and weep because his mistress did 
not smile ; he was strong and he was patient, and 
he said to himself, ‘I can wait to win.” He left 
home that evening, left it without knowing that 
under a pile of newspapers, tossed heedlessly on 
his table, lay two letters for him. They had 
arrived while he was in Edinburgh, hunting up 
Jack Thornton, and the one was from Mona, the 
other from Sholto. 

The seals were not broken for many a long day, 
but the letters closed beneath were as follows. 

Mona’s letter. 


“My dear Danford,—I have been unjust to 
you and it is only right that I should acknowledge 
it, though in doing so I must own myself guilty of 
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the meanest of faults. I have found out through 
that picture which Kate has painted that she is the 
girl our poor Sholto lovedsomuch. I also believe 
that_yow have known this for some time, for various 
circumstances lead me to think so. And I am 
sure now, from what Kate said about that time, 
that she was present (if not the finder herself) 
when those clothes were discovered in the tower. 
But at that time, Danford, I was a prey to very 
very wrong feelings, and never suspected the real 
state of the case. I thought you were not caring 
so much for me as you once said you did. I am 
ashamed to tell you—but I must—that for some 
days before the one on which we last conversed in 
private, I had been feeling jealous of your atten- 
tions to Kate, and it was partly ‘ha¢ which made 
me speak as I did to you. I owe you this tardy 
reparation, and I ask you to forgive the want of 
truth which I showed. Even if you cannot for- 
give, at least you will be glad to know that my old 
faith in you is as great as ever. This note does 
not require any answer, and the subject need not 
be mentioned again by either of us, unless by your 
wish. I have written because I felt you would 
think better of me if I did not delay in acknow- 
ledging my error. “© Mona WINTON.” 


Some of you, young ladies, who write cruel notes 
and sign yourselves ‘‘ yours affectionately,” or you, 
men of the world, who cheat and tell lies on paper, 
ending your letter with ‘‘I am very sincerely,” or 
you, false slanderer, who conclude a tissue of 
fables with ‘‘ your attached friend,” take home the 
lesson which Mona taught in the conclusion of 
her letter to Dr. Munro. There were no words 
between the last sentence I have recorded of it 
and her name, for she was too honest to say the 
thing she did not mean and too womanly to 
express her real feelings. 

And here is Sholto’s first communication with 
home. 


“Dear old Dan,—V¥ou believed in me, I think, 
more than any one did, and I am sure you are ex- 
pecting that I am retrieving what I so madly lost. 
Father would tell you why I went away without any 
good-byes, and why I have not written to any of them. 
I am doing so now, almost in the face of his pro- 
hibition, but the truth is I am becoming home- 
sick, and I have had a great many uneasy thoughts 
about home lately. I had hoped to return before 
now. Yes, to return, Dan, with flying colours, but 
my duties oblige me to remain where I am, though 
longing to hear of my parents and Mona. If you 
think they won’t mind (but of course they won’t), 
do go and read this letter to them; but, whatever 
you do, for the sake of old times, my dear Dan, 
write off to me at once and tell me that they are 
well at the cottage. If you tell them I have 
written, you must have something good to say of 
me, so here goes for an account of myself ”—and 
then followed a history of his life since parting 
from Mr. Winton. 

‘“*Give them my fond, fond love. Tell dear 
good father that his parting words have been my 
salvation; that they have stood between me and 
everything that was wrong, and I believe his 








prayers have been about my path all through. I 
wonder if Mona is still at Inveresk Cottage, or at 
the doctor's home? Forgive the fancy if it was a 
mistake, but I thought you and she were growing 
fond of each other. And that reminds me of 
another thing I wish you would do. I wish you 
would find out what became of Kate Mowbray. I 
heard that the colonel’s niece had married very 
suddenly an old Indian nabob. I am sorry 
for Kate if it was so—all the more sorry because 
perhaps it was a little my fault. Girls do those 
hasty things in a sort of pet when fellows they 
like disappoint them, and 1 know Kate liked me, 
and was a dear loving little lass in spite of all her 
charming wilfulness. Good-bye, dear old man; 
write very soon to your affectionate chum, 
““SHOLTO MACALASTAIR WINTON. 

“« P.S.—Make sure when you write to lop off the 
‘Winton’ from my name. I am only known as 
Lieutenant MacAlastair at present.” 





If these letters had been read by Danford, on his 
return from Edinburgh,.he would never have gone 
in quest of Captain Brown, and certainly Mona’s 
generous apology would have met a ready response. 
No wonder she appeared colder than ever when Dr. 
Munro called to say good-bye, and took no notice 
of that note which had been so promptly written 
as soon as she discovered her mistake. Indeed, 
the girl almost regretted having sent it, when she 
found her action so indifferently received, and it 
led her to conclude that.his affections were of a 
truth no longer hers, or he would have eagerly 
availed himself of such an opportunity for fuller 
explanation. Thus a servant’s small act of care- 
lessness turned the course of events altogether. 

Dr. Munro left Edinburgh by the night express, 
intending to breakfast in London, but the mighty 
heart of England was never reached, for shortly 
after the train passed through Berwick it came into 
collision with another. Of course no one was 
individually to blame. No one ever is, as far as 
the public are allowed to judge, but the result of 
the ‘‘accident,” by which two locomotives were 
hurled together, dragging in their rear a long line 
of carriages, was to send many human souls into 
eternity with awful swiftness. 

A yet greater number of the passengers met an 
even harder fate, for they were taken from among 
the débris with shattered nerves and broken bones. 
Few, if any, who survived that night but did not 
carry some of its painful consequences to their 
latest hour. 

Among those who were borne by pitiful suc- 
courers to the nearest refuge was Danford Munro. 
A broken leg and collar-bone, and stunning blow 
on the head, were the injuries he had sustained; 
not much in comparison with what many of his 
fellow-travellers had to endure, but enough to lay 
him up for weeks and chain him to the spot during 
all that time. 

Of course the newspapers reported every sicken- 
ing detail of the catastrophe, with lists of those 
killed and injured, and in that way the household 
at Inveresk Cottage became aware of what had 
happened. 

Never could Mrs. Overton say after that time 
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that Mona Winton lacked warmth of feeling. If 
she had been allowed to follow the dictates of her 
own heart she would have gone to her lover at 
once, knowing that he had neither sister nor 
mother alive, nor indeed any relative more nearly 
related to him than the clerical cousin whose 
judgment he held in rather light esteem. 
Fortunately Danford was not reduced to such 
an extremity of need. Very shortly after his 
accident he was able to write news of himself. 
He addressed his letter to Mona, instinctively 
feeling that whatever coldness she might have 
shown, he had a place in her heart, and that at 
any rate there was no one else who would be so 
inicrested in his escape. It was a mere friendly 





Not only Mona, but her parents, were com- 
pletely upset by what had happened to the doctor, 
and all the more that he was travelling on their 
behalf when he met with the accident. Thus 
Kate’s talents were required to soothe and sustain 
the family, and her talents in that way were of no 
ordinary qrder. Her bright hopeful way of looking 
at a subject, however sad, and contriving to 
extract some comfort from its surrounding circum- 
stances,—her ingenious mode of treating lightly 
what some would call very mountains of misery 
seldom failed to reduce the hill to a hillock, and 
soon taught the Wintons to see in the “delightful 
doctor’s” misfortune a not unmitigated evil. “If 
it does nothing else, it will bring both Mona and 





THE MACALASTAIR. 


note written in pencil, but the girl welcomed it as 
I wish all more truly “‘ love letters” were welcomed 
by the women to whom they are addressed. 

“You see, Mona,” said Kate, after the alarm 
had subsided ‘“‘that Z was right. I knew the dear 
doctor would not succeed in the quest. Zhat con- 
quest is reserved for me/ Not that I guessed or 
wished that he should be stopped in such a fearful 
way. Ohno! I am not wicked enough for 
that, my dear. I am even beginning to hope and 
expect the very highest results (of another kind) 
from this expedition of his, so you must not grudge 
me my small small bit of satisfaction.” 

Kate’s projected journey, however, had to be 
delayed a little while, because Danford’s accident 
had thrown the little circle, of which she had con- 
stituted herself an important member, into consi- 
derable distress. So much so that her consoling 
presence was absolutely necessary to them 





the deat man to their senses, mother dear,” said 
bewitching Kate; and as Mrs. Winton’s own ideas 
had been rather advancing towards the same con- 
clusion, she allowed that worse things might have 
happened than the breaking of Danford’s bones. 

After a week or so his notes became more fre- 
quent, rather more personal, and Mona did not 
always read their whole contents promiscuously as 
at first. Evidently Danford was advancing towards 
complete recovery. Mrs. Overton, assured when 
that was the case that she should not be wanted, 
finished her packing, and set out to put her 
cherished scheme into execution without further 
delay. 

Inveresk Cottage was (will you believe it 7) ex- 
ceedingly dull after she left it. 

Kate had not been gone many days when another 
visitor arrived. The MacAlastair had of course 
been apprised of all pertaining to Sholto which 
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RUMOURS OF SHOLTO. 


had been revealed. Also Mrs. Winton had written 
to tell him of Danford’s proposed journey in 
search of Captain Brown. When news of the 
doctor’s accident followed, Mr. MacAlastair took 
it into his head that the quest should devolve upon 
himself. Acting on that belief, he once more de- 
scended into the Lowlands, and took the trio at 
Inveresk Cottage by surprise. He was bent upon 
performing all sorts of remarkable feats, so that 
Mona was obliged to tell him that Kate had as- 
sumed Danford’s mission, and that no one else 
must move in the matter until she had reported 
her success or failure. 

“IT do not fery much pelieve in the way women 
conduct business—especially if it pe business of 
this sort, and apout a young man. But I am will- 
ing to wait if youare. All the more that I have 
no doubt whatefer that our fery coot lad will be 
restored—with her help or without it. No doubt 
apout it. And I will wait till I hear he is on the 
way home. Then I shall go for my piper, and we 
shall make the tay of Sholto’s return a tay to be 
remembered by every sober colt-hearted Sassenach 
in this fish-blooded town.” 

When the laird made that announcement Mona 
resolved that the day of Sholto’s return should be 
kept as secret as the day of his departure had 
been. 

Little or nothing had been said by the Wintons to 
any one in Prestonpans about Sholto, or what had 
transpired regarding him; for, after all, his fate 
was still a mystery. But Mr. MacAlastair got 
talking to the fishermen, and (lounging in the bar- 
room of the inn) dropped hints which eager 
listeners caught up, and very soon it got rumoured 
abroad that Sholto had been heard of, that he was 
well, that he was coming home by-and-by, that he 
was now a “‘ grand man,” that he had been abroad 
and discovered a mine of gold, that he had killed 
Captain Brown, and married the young lady for 
whom he had sacrificed home and friends. As 








the story passed from lip to lip it grew until its 
wonderful details equalled any of the Arabian 
Nights’ tales. As if by magic all the horrible 
surmises regarding Sholto had suddenly become 
transformed into beautiful fancies. The tragedy 
had become a joyful idyll. Skull and crossbones 
had changed to wedding-favours. Night had given 
place to day. 

Mona was utterly taken by surprise to discover 
that everybody in the village knew not only that 
her heart had been somehow lightened of half its 
burden, but that every sort of good luck had be- 
fallen Sholto; and it was vain for her to assure his 
well-meaning friends that they knew a great deal 
more about him than she did. They all believed — 
it to be a part of the policy of his family to con- 
ceal every fact regarding him until he should 
return to verify everything himself. 

It was easy to find out who had started all the 
gossip, and Mona, a little vexed with her uncle, 
told him how much she regretted his having said 
anything about Sholto to the people of the town. 
“Not that I should mind their knowing if we knew 
any good news of him, for they love Sholto. 
They have shared our sorrow, and I would have 
them share our joy; only unfortunately we are 
not in a position to enlighten them about him, 
and I think it very unfortunate that the subject 
should have been raised upon so slight a founda- 
tion.” 

“Never trouble yourself, my tear Mona, myself 
and the lad’s fery coot though humble friends 
know that it must be that he is coming; and if the 
manner of his coming be somewhat coloured by 
their imaginations there is no harm tone. Besides, 
it is coot for a stolid-minded people like your 
townsfolk to be moved out of their sober ways 
once in a while. Do not make yourself so fery 
uneasy, for when Sholto does come—as I always 
said he would—all the fictions apout him will be 
nothing to the reality.” 
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HE shadows come and the shad ows go, 
And the amber light a network weaves, 

And the chestnut boughs wave to and fro, 
And the sun peepsdown through the parted leaves. 
We sit where the noon is cool and dim, 
My baby boy has a look of glee, 
The changing shadows bring joy to him, 

And strange sad thoughts to me. 


I think of the grievous ones that rest 
(While the shadows come and the shadows go) 
Heavily, heavily on the breast 
Of the millions thronging here below. 7 
Shadow of sorrow, torturing shade, Neg 
There’s never a moment but this must 
fall ; 
Shadow of doubt that on love has laid 
The darkness of a pall. 
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With the mark of many a mighty throe 





The world has spun for a weary while ; 
Shadows of wrong and shadows of woe, 
f They hold her fast in a durance vile. 


Oh ! when will the day of her easement come— 

When will the hour of her freedom sound ? 

These questioning lips will soon be dumb, 
And earth still shadow bound. 





: Prejudging error that hates the light, 

=§ And grisly death with his sable show ; 
Mad strife to harass, and sin to blight, — 
These are the shadows that come and go. 
Yet shall a heaven-born strength awake, 
Yet shall a happier rule have sway, 
And the day-star rise and the morning break, 

And the shadows flee away. 











SYDNEY GREY, 




























N Indian na- 
bob’s ordinary 
stylé of living 

in India is so 
seldom witnessed, 
or even heard of, 
iby most Euro- 
peans, that we 
venture to believe 
a brief account of 
a visit recently 
paid to the palace 
of one of the most 
important princes of Southern India may not be 
altogether without interest to the readers of the 
** Leisure Hour.” 

The occasion was that of the marriage of the 
niece of the host to one of the principal and most 
wealthy nobles of the Court of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad; and although both before and since it 
has been our privilege to be present at many 
princely banquets in India, we do not remember 
ever having been at a more brilliant and enchant- 
ing scene, or one which so vividly recalled to 
our minds the many stories of fairies, and genii, 
their gorgeous palaces and marvellous doings, 
which delighted us in our childhood’s days. It 
may hardly be necessary to say here that on any 
important occasion, such as the one to which we 
are at present referring, it is the usual custom in 
all the States in India which are at present under 
our protection to ask all the principal officers of 
the various military and civil departments (among 
the former of whom we were numbered), and it 
was thus that we received a card of invitation 
brilliant with gold and colours to attend the ban- 
quet given by his Excellency Sir Salar Jung on 
the marriage of his niece. It was very soon after 
his return from his visit to Europe. 

We had dressed in full uniform, and entirely 
to our personal satisfaction, when our trap duly 
came round to the door, and accompanied by 
our “boy” (for so we always call our principal 
servant in Southern India), who was also dressed 
in his best, we started for the city of Hyderabad, 
some nine miles from Secunderabad, where we 
were then quartered, and the largest military can- 
‘onment in India. It was a lovely evening, tho- 
roughly and essentially Indian in its nature—an 
evening that, alas! but seldom visits the weary 
European, who has spent the day sweltering be- 
neath a glaring sun, but an evening which, when 
it does come, is welcomed in a manner which can 
never be understood or appreciated by any one in 
Europe. In short, it was such an evening that, as 
we lit our cheroots and leaned back against the 
cushions, we gazed on the glorious moon and the 
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myriad stars, amidst which the gleaming Southam 
Cross shone bright and: brilliantly, and mentally 
thanked Providence for our good fortune. 

In due course we reached the city, and as we drove 
through the gates the native guard turned out and 
saluted us. ‘The long line of carriages of all kinds 
reminded us not a little of the sight to be wit- 
nessed on a ‘Drawing Room” or “ Levée” Day 
at Buckingham Palace, only that on this occasion 
it was night, and some of the conveyances were 
certainly hardly fit for a drive in the Lady’s Mile 
in the season. The scene on entering the grounds 
of the palace was truly marvellous. All the way 
up to the chief entrance the road was lined on 
either side by native cavalry, and lit up by 
festoons of lamps from post to post erected along 
the route. The gardens themselves were lit up in 
every direction with thousands of coloured lamps, 
which sparkled like gleaming jewels among the 
dark foliage. 

In a short time we reached the entrance to the 
palace, and here again we were astonished and 
bewildered. A group of native officers or noble- 
men-—members of the prince’s court, clad in long 
robes of coloured velvet, with sashes and girdles 
of gold and many decorations on their breasts; 
their turbans apparently of satin, richly broidered 
with gold, and having in front a star-shaped 
brooch of diamonds, from which rose a plume of 
feathers some nine inches high; swords by their 
sides, whose ivory handles were richly inlaid with 
gold and jewels—received the visitors as_ they 
stepped from their carriages, and ushered them 
into a small marble hall, the floor, roof, walls, and 
pillars being composed of pure white marble. On 
each side of the hall were natives very richly 
dressed, bearing in their hands massive silver 
maces or clubs, the insignia of state of the princes 
of India. 

Passing through a curtained doorway, we 
entered the reception-hall, and had we not known 
that we were really only in a prince’s palace, it 
would have required very little stretching of the 
imagination to have fancied ourselves in fairyland, 
the descriptions of which so delighted our younger 
days. The dar-dalan, as the place of reception is 
called in India, was a large oblong hall, the root 
being partially open to the sky, the centre being 
occupied by what we might almost term a minia- 
ture lake in a marble basin, perhaps 150 feet in 
length, with fountains in the centre and at the 
corners, which threw the water high into the air, 
the fall again causing a sound which was in itself 
cooling. At intervals along the edge of the basin 
were beautiful trees and flowers, the orange 
being most prominent, whilst between every two 
of these were large coloured vases, inside which 
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candles of camphor were burning, emitting a 
strangely pleasing perfume. Around the walls, 
which were beautifully adorned with frescoes, were 
luxurious couches with the softest imaginable 
cushions, whilst the recesses of the walls were 
filled with fruit and flowers artistically arranged. 
On one side were variegated screens of fa/c, on 
which were painted beautiful designs of fruits, 
flowers, animals, etc., and behind these were 
lamps which served to greatly enhance the effect. 
On the opposite side were tall branches of lamps 
in the shape and of the colours of beautiful flowers, 
whilst in one corner of the room was a raised 
table bearing refreshments, wines, spirits, and 
liqueurs kept carefully in large ewers or vases well 
iced, so that any one could obtain whatever they 
might require. Along the opening in the roof 
were double rows of coloured lamps of very deli- 
cate shades adding to the wondrous effect; and we 
feel sure that the reader will agree with us that the 
scene was a very lovely one, the more so when there 
are added to it the numerous visitors wandering 
about or reclining on the velvet couches; the 
bright scarlet and gold of the uniform of the 
British infantry, the dark blue of the artillery, the 
lighter blue of the native cavalry, the fair ladies in 
their beautiful dresses, with here and there a 
jewelled head or arm, and the brilliantly rich 
costumes of the noblemen of Hyderabad. 

In this dar-dalan, then, we were received by 
his Excellency Sir Salar Jung, who wore a long 
purple velvet robe richly worked with gold ; a gold 

elt studded with jewels, from which depended a 
jewelled scimetar of incalculable value; a rich 
turban of pale blue satin woven with gold thread, 
and adorned in front by a magnificent rose of 
diamonds. We were duly introduced to our host, 
and I must say how heartily we agree with the 
general opinion that describes his Excellency as 
the most polished gentleman in India. A few 
sentences only were exchanged, and then we 
moved on to make room for other visitors who 
rapidly continued to arrive. We passed the time 
till dinner was announced in wandering about 
idly and quietly, indulging in a slight ‘‘re- 
fresher” at the bar we have described above. 
Soon after dinner was announced, and the visitors 
filed off to the dining-hall where another surprise 
awaited us. This room, some 300 feet long, was 
divided into two parts, the upper half being 
raised some six feet above the lower, a marble 
balustrade running along the edge, with a broad 
flight of steps leading from one floor to the 
other. On the upper portion of the room were 
the tables, so placed as to form three sides of a 
parallelogram, and bearing magnificent silver 
candelabra, each with eight branches with candles 
burning, whilst between each of these were silver 
dishes, containing mangoes, melons, bananas, figs, 
pomegranates, walnuts, pistachio guts, etc., with 
dishes here and there of confectionery, even the 
necessary adjunct of an English party, cracker 
bonbons, not being wanting. 

In the court below, which was partially open to 
the sky, was another large basin similar to the one 
In the dar-dalan, whilst at the extreme end of the 
room the beautiful private band of his Excellency 








discoursed sweet music during dinner, playing 
remarkably well for natives, who at the best of 
times are never very musical! Of the dinner 
itself we shall say but little, inasmuch as it did not 
differ from any other big dinner, though indeed 
the cooking, the provisions, and the serving were 
excellent. ‘The menu was entirely in French, and 
of course contained the usual mysterious terms 
and phrases which a cuzs/nzer delights in invent- 
ing. 

Dinner over, the visitors separated to wander 
about the palace, and we wish we could describe 
all the wonders we saw there, but as there was 
enough to fill a volume, we must content ourselves 
by being as brief as possible. Suffice it then to 
say that everything around and about us displayed 
signs of the most prodigious wealth and luxury, 
such as could nowhere be seen, perhaps, but in 
an Eastern clime and ina prince’s palace. One 
room, however, was certainly unique, and merits 
more than a passing word, called the ‘“‘ Cup and 
Saucer” Room, the walls of which are almost 
completely covered from floor to ceiling with cups 
and saucers, representing almost every kind of 
pottery in existence, and forming perhaps the 
most valuable collection in the world. Exquisite 
specimens of Sévres, Dresden, Wedgwood, etc., 
and of all noted European makers; some from 
different parts of Asia; many from China almost 
as thin as a sheet of note-paper; delicate designs, 
both mosaic and painted,—all served to form a 
most beautiful and interesting sight. There are 
several thousand specimens, and the collection is 
said to be worth more than £100,000. One cup 
and saucer alone is said to be worth £20,000, 
having belonged to an emperor of India who 
lived, reigned, and died some twenty-five centuries 
ago ! 

A magnificent picture-gallery forms part of the 
wonders of Sir Salar Jung’s palace, and in it may 
be seen some of the finest specimens of both 
modern painters and the old masters, for his 
Excellency adds to his many other admirable 
qualities by being a true patron of art in all its 
branches. 

Wandering carelessly along, and little heeding 
whither our steps might lead us, whilst we admired 
the many wonders and beauties around, we sud- 
denly found ourselves in the garden, and one can 
hardly: conceive, without having actually seen it, 
how beautiful the effect of the coloured lamps 
to which we have already alluded was upon 
the lovely trees and shrubs growing in true 
Eastern luxuriance in the grounds. Attracted 
by the sound of falling water, we proceeded on- 
wards till we soon reached a little waterfall, some 
ten feet high, beautifully illuminated, the many 
lamps being reflected in the water below, as though 
the guardian fairies were having a quiet evening’s 
amusement in its cool pellucid depths. Here, 
stretched at full length upon the grass, we lit our 
cheroots, and while the soft white smoke rose on 
the quiet air we gradually sank into a gentle doze, 
from which we were rudely awakened by a loud 
report, as though a heavy gun had been discharged 
above our heads. The firework display had com- 
menced. Of course every large entertainment in 
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India concludes with a display of fireworks of 
some kind, and on this occasion Sir Salar Jung 
had a man sent out specially from England for 
the occasion. Having watched the fireworks, 
which were decidedly of mediocre quality, we 
returned to the dar-dalan, where refreshments 
awaited those who wished to partake of them. 
Presently an official of the household entered the 
hall, followed by two natives bearing large trays 
of beautiful white flowers formed into wreaths, 
one of which was presented to each of the guests, 
and, being placed over the neck, reached nearly 
to the ground. These were the bridal wreaths 





given by the bridegroom, and to refuse to accept 
one, or to take one off before leaving, would be a 
direct insult to the head of the house. This cere- 
mony over, the visitors began to depart, Sir Salar 
standing at the door, shaking hands with each 
guest, and presenting him with several bottles of 
attar (or otto) of roses, a compliment which no 
native of rank in India ever fails to pay to his 
guests. And so our evening party ended, and we 
were once more on our way back to quarters, 
delighted and pleased beyond measure with the 
brief time we had spent at a Nabob’s Palace in 
Southern India. H. F. W. 


SS LAI 


MEMORABLE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


CHAPTER X.—THE GREAT COMMONER, 


ME ARLY a hundred 

my 6h and *‘ffifty years 
since, the liveliest 
person in the 
House of Com- 
mons was William 
Pitt, “the Great 
Commoner.” Shall 
we be deemed ir- 
reverent if we 
apply to him 
Shakespeare’s 
words, and say, 
“He was a fellow 
of infinite hu- 
mour” ? 

In 1755 he was in the most sprightly agility of 
his powers, and what a description that is which 
Horace Walpole—what should we do _ without 
Horace Walpole, delightful old cynical chatter- 
box ?>—what a picture, we say, is that he gives of 
Pitt in the House in November, 1755. ‘‘ Come,” 
he says, ‘‘my constitution is not very much broken, 
when I could sit in the House of Commons from 
two at noon till past five in the morning, as we did 
last Thursday; Pitt surpassed himself, and then I 
need not tell you that he surpassed Cicero and De- 
mosthenes. What a figure would they, with their 
formal, laboured, cabinet orations, make w7s-a-v7s 
his manly vivacity and dashing eloquence at one 
o’clock in the morning, after sitting in that heat 
for eleven hours! He spoke above an hour and a 
half with scarce a bad sentence. The most ad- 
mired part was a comparison he drew [{ Walpole 
does not remind his correspondent that it was all 
satire] of the two parts of the new administration 
to the conflux of the Rhone and the Saone. The 
latter, a gentle, feeble, languid stream (New- 
castle), languid, but not deep; the other (Fox), 
a boisterous and overbearing torrent; but they 
join at last, and long may they continue united, to 
the comfort of each other, and to the glory, 





honour, and happiness of the nation!” A few 
nights after Horace Walpole is in raptures again 
about Pitt. ‘I never heard as much wit,” he says, 
“‘as in the speech with which he concluded the 
debate. His antagonists endeavoured to disarm 
him, but as fast as they deprive him of one wea- 
pon he finds a better; I never suspected him of 
such an universal armoury. I knew he had a 
gorgon’s head, composed of bayonets and pistols, 
but I little thought that he could tickle to death 
with a feather. On the first debate on these 
famous treaties, Hume Campbell, whom the Duke 
of Newcastle had retained as the most abusive 
counsel he could find against Pitt, attacked him 
for his efernal invectives. Ah! since the last 
philippic of Billingsgate memory, you never 
heard such an invective as Pitt returned. Hume 
Campbell was annihilated! Pitt, like an angry 
wasp, seems to have left his sting in the wound, 
and has since assumed a style of delicate ridicule 
and repartee. But think how charming a ridicule 
that must be which lasts and rises, flash after 
flash, for an hour and a half. Some day or other 
you will see, perhaps, some of the glittering splin- 
ters that I gathered up. I wrote under his portrait 
these lines :— 


‘Three orators in distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d, 
The next in language, but in both the last : 
The power of Nature could no farther go ; 
To make a third, she joined the other two.’ ” 


Certainly a most extraordinary person this Wil- 


liam Pitt. Ten years after other reminiscents give 
the same idea of the man. Lord Charlemont 
starts with amazement, and exclaims, ‘‘ What 
a fellow is this Pitt!” and then he writes, “I 
have his bust, but I shall not be satisfied until 
I have his statue!” He could be scholarly, he 
could be elegant and refined, he could sprinkle 
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his speeches with Latin quotations or apt words 
from the English poets; his dignity could stoop 
to be commonplace and playful; and, occasionally, 
he knew how to be delicately coarse. Is not the 
anecdote well known, how, in the House of Com- 
mons in 1763, when his relative, George Gren- 
ville, proposed the cider tax, and Pitt strenuously 
opposed it, Grenville, nettled and irritated, turned 
to him, and asked, ‘“‘ Where, then, and on what, 
he would put the necessary impost ?” Pitt smiled, 
and actually had the audacity, in the House, faintly 
to hum the first bars of what was then a well-known 
song, “Gentle Shepherd, tell me where?” and 
amongst friends and foes George Grenville went 
by the name of the “Gentle Shepherd” ever 
after. 

No other name is so near to that of Cromwell 
as sustaining the majesty of England, and bearing 
her back again from contumely abroad and con- 
tempt at home, as that of this great statesman. 
England ought never to forget ‘‘the Great Com- 
moner,” William Pitt. If Sir Robert Walpole 
were the most “‘respectable”—that is, the most 
successful—Minister of his day, Pitt was incompar- 
ably the grandest. It was he who broke through 
the net of corruption which had spread its reticu- 
lation over the whole House. During the last ten 
years of Walpole’s Ministry it cost the country, for 
secret service money, about a million and a half. 
It is said that any Member of the House who 
happened to dine with Sir Robert would have felt 
himself aggrieved if he had not found a £500 
bank-note in the folds of his dinner-napkin. So 
shamefully was the trade of corruption carried on, 
that, upon the accession of George 111, the borough 
of Sudbury in Suffolk was actually advertised to 
be sold tothe highest bidder! This little borough 
has kept up its bad character to very recent years. 
“Patriots, sir,” said Walpole, in the House; 
“patriots, sir! Why, I could raise fifty of them in 
four-and-twenty hours. I have raised many of 
them in one night. It is but refusing an unrea- 
sonable or an insolent demand, and up springs 
a patriot! I have never been afraid of making 
patriots, but I disdain and defy all their efforts.” 
To Walpole succeeded Pelham—far too weak or 
unwilling to break the corrupt enchantment. Earl 
Stanhope calls him a “Walpole in miniature.” 
He was a Minister for thirty years, and Prime 
Minister for ten. All his contemporaries ridicule 
and satirise him. Lord Hervey said “he did 
nothing with as much hurry and agitation as if he 
were doing everything.” Lord Wilmington de- 
scribed him as “‘ having lost half an hour in the 
morning, and running after it all day without 
being able to catch it.” Then came the Duke of 
Newcastle. He offered the first Fox the post of 
Secretary of State, and Fox accepted, but asked 
for the management of the secret service fund, 
then used for the purchasing of votes. ‘TI shall 
keep that for myself,” said the duke. “ But,” said 
Fox, “I must know how it is employed.” “No,” 
replied Newcastle; “my brother never disclosed 
to any one what he did with the money, and I 
never will.” ‘* But,” urged the unhappy Secretary, 
“how then shall I lead the House of Commons ? 
How shall I be able to talk to Members without 





knowing who have received gratifications? and 
who is to’ nominate to places?” ‘Oh! I my- 
self,” answered the duke. ‘‘And how are the 
vacant boroughs to be disposed of?” ‘Don’t 
give yourself any anxiety about that; I have 
settled it.’ So, for the time, the negotiation 
closed, but, by-and-by, the duke and Fox met each 
other half way. Pitt was almost ostentatiously 
pure and incorruptible, although very poor. At 
last he attained to power himself, and he rent all 
that system of corruption. When Paymaster of 
the Forces he refused all the usual and very ques- 
tionable perquisites of the office, amounting to 
about £6,000 per annum, and contented himself 
with the simple salary. 

Perhaps, to the larger number of English 
readers, William Pitt the elder is most memorable 
as a tradition of that singular and overwhelming 
oratory which astonished the nation then, and has 
found no rival since. He was certainly equal to 
the largest conceptions in this field of power; but 
this seems to us quite his smallest claim upon the 
affections and admiration of posterity. His claim 
upon our regard is that, upon the whole—notwith- 
standing, no doubt, many errors—his judgments 
were so uniformly right ; their wisdom has received 
the plaudits of following ages. He opposed the 
judicial murder of Admiral Byng; he resisted the 
imposition of the Stamp Duty in America; and, 
step by step, opposed the American War. He 
fought hard for conciliation on both sides. In 
America he was more beloved than in his own 
country. He denounced General Warrants, and 
the insanity of the proceedings against Mr. Wilkes. 
The greatest of English orators was far more than 
an orator ! 

Lord Macaulay has shown how the régime of 
talking Parliaments seemed to set in with the 
restoration of Charles 11. Oratory continued 
to be regarded as a chief accomplishment for 
the statesman until a period quite within a 
recent memory. ‘Truly indeed says our elo- 
quent essayist, ‘It stood in the place of all 
other acquirements, and covered ignorance, weak- 
ness, rashness, and the most fatal maladministra- 
tion. This talent made judges without law, and 
diplomatists without French; it sent to the 
Admiralty men who did not know the stern of a 
ship from her bowsprit, and to the India Board 
men who did not know a rupee from a pagoda. 
It was very near making a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could not work a 
sum in long division, and did make a Chancellor 


of the Exchequer of Mr. Canning, hardly a less 


miracle than the promotion of Mr. Sheridan would 
have been. But the age of tropes has yielded to the 
age of utility. Sheridan was the last example in 
the Senate, and Erskine, who was a good specimen, 
in English, of Irish eloquence, the last at the Bar.” 
There is much truth in this, although strongly 
stated, and with some exaggeration; but it is no 
doubt true that, as text-books for a qualification for 
the House of Commons, Cicero and Demosthenes 
have been compelled to give place to Adam 
Smith; and although the House has its orators, 
the ages of brilliant fers¢fage and rhetoric action . 
have passed away. 
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‘* When,” 
ascended the throne, Pitt—although still in the 
House of Commons—was in the zenith of popu- 
larity and glory; the idol of England, the terror 
of France, the admiration of the whole civilised 
world. The wind, from whatever quarter it blew, 
carried to England tidings of battles won, for- 
tresses taken, provinces added tothe empire. Fac- 
tions had sunk into lethargy. The state of things 
was such as had not been known since the six- 
teenth century had roused the public mind from 
repose.” It was not a very wise thing to get rid 
of such a man as this merely to serve a whim—a 
set of family jealousies—and the king and the 
country soon found it, to their cost. Upon the 
occasion of the king’s visit, with his young bride, 
to the City, to the banquet at Guildhall, he had a 
singular lesson given to him. The grand old City 
of London in those, and in preceding times, had 
been regarded as the burgh of freedom, the safe 
stronghold of liberty. Upon this occasion, al- 
though, of course, the Ministers were invited, Pitt 
was also invited. It was all very well to call ita 
banquet to the king and his bride, but that which 
was intended merely as a compliment to the fallen 
Minister, turned, without any premeditation, into 
one of the most wonderful ovations for which even 
that City has been remarkable. The king and his 
bride were quite disregarded. Along the whole 
line of way, not only the streets, the balconies of 
the houses were crowded; one long-continued 
cheer rent the air, “Pitt for ever!” from 
Westminster to the Guildhall, ‘‘ No Newcastle 
salmon!” ‘*No Scotch coal!” Men shouting, 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs, while he lum- 
bered along in his plain hackney coach, amidst 
all the glistening splendour of state equipages, 
and the grand carriages of dukes and earls. The 
Ministers said “‘he behaved shamefully;” but he 
was simply invited, and he accepted the invitation. 

Now, then, from that agitation in which he had 
lived—quiet himself, perhaps, but unquestionably 
the master-player of the great chess-board of 
Europe—he retires, for him, comparatively, into 
private life. He was entirely out of sympathy 
with the little moves that were going on; he was 
directly in conflict with the great and fatal blun- 
ders which were being made; and, occasionally, 
upon some great circumstance, he appeared in the 
House, usually to lift up a solemn voice of warning 
to men who would not take his advice, but who, 
perhaps, had invariably to regret that they had fol- 
lowed their own mistaken way. He had great faults. 
He had haughtiness sufficient to cow an emperor, 
and his almost extreme servility of manner to thé 
king has always seemed to us like a tone of 
mockery. Of course attempts were made to use 
him again in the Ministry, but he recoiled and 
evaded. His place was nominal; his services 
were never actual. There can be no doubt that 
he could not work with little men excepting as a 
dictator. Small men fell before him; somewhat 
as in the well-known instance when, speaking on 
the Sugar Duties, in the Commons, some members 
tittered and smiled at the idea of ‘‘ sugar”—and it 
is remarkable that so sweet a subject should have 
created so great an amount of acidity in the 


says Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ George 11 





politics of the world—he drew himself up and 
said, ‘Sugar, sir!” and he repeated the word 
“sugar” twice again, and then, scowling round 
the House, he said, ‘‘I should like to see who 
will laugh at the word sugar now!” Fortune was 
kind to him just now. Sir William Pynsent, 
whom he had never seen, and to whom he was 
wholly unrelated, in mere admiration of his 
patriotism, left him an estate, Burton-Pynsent, 
worth / 3,000 per annum. 

But what was he doing in his retirement? It 
was at this moment that the singular phantom or 
spectre “‘ Junius ” appeared. 

Whoever this “ Junius” was, the shadow of the 
phantom, fell over Lords and Commons, over 
Cabinet and King. The fear of him and the dread 
of him, while it operated like a contagion of terror 
upon the great men and Ministers of the few years 
during which his pen was in motion, kept also 
the whole nation in a fever of wonder and in- 
quisitiveness, which may be said to have scarcely 
ever subsided. It perhaps may be safely said 
that there has never been such a secret as this in 
the history of letters; the man in the paper mask 
is a much more inscrutable mystery than the man 
in the iron one. ‘The letters of ‘4Junius” formed, 
in their day, a kind of tremendous literary Vehm 
gerichte, and scarcely more terrible was the secret 
judgment of that mysterious court than the spectral 
omniscience of this invisible hand. The brands 
he affixed to the characters of men like the Dukes 
of Bedford and Grafton, are burned in on their 
foreheads for all the times of English story. 
Nothing escaped him; he was everywhere; the 
secrets of the bedchamber, the innermost privacies 
of the Court, the subtle whisperings of men who 
were at once attempting to discover and to evade 
him, every movement of the Ministers, every little 
act of possible injustice, all that was said in the 
Upper House, all that was done in the Lower. 
There were no newspapers, no telegraphic wires, 
no telephones; but it seemed as if instantly, 
without the aid of the wire or the printing-press, 
he became possessed of all intelligence. David 
Garrick, then the imperial master of the stage— 
somewhat of a favourite of the king—a great 
actor, but a fussy little man too, thought he would 
serve himself well by fishing for and finding out 
the secret; he fancied also that he had discovered 
aclue. At this very moment this bombshell fell 
at his feet. It is in the true ‘“ Junius” vein, and 
we could not select anything more illustrative of 
the entire style of the “ Junius” letters than this 
little note : 


“To Mr. David Garrick. 


“* November 10th, 1771. 

‘* T am very exactly informed of your impertinent 
inquiries, and of the information you so busily 
sent to Richmond, and with what triumph and 
exultation it was received. I knew every particular 
of it the next day. Now mark me, vagabond! 
Keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you shall 
hear of it. Meddle no more, thou busy informer! 
It is in my power to make you curse the hour in 
which you interfered with 


“ JuNIUS.” 
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The terrified actor instantly took the hint. 
Editors of ‘‘ Junius” say ‘there is reason to be- 
lieve that ‘ Junius’ was known to Garrick.” This, 
however, is mere surmise ; “ Junius” himself dis- 
covered—so he wrote to Woodfall, the publisher— 
that Garrick was in communication with George 11 
at Richmond, but upon the reception of this 
note he dropped the business like a hot cinder! 
“Junius” is an English classic; he wielded the 
English language like a sceptre; the sharp, epi- 
grammatic concision of his words ; the pointed and 
most happy propriety of his figures; the manly 
strength of his appeals; the terror of his scath- 
ing satire; the subtle corviction, carried in an 
inuendo, have all constituted his letters a wonder 
ever since; and Earl Stanhope, in his History, 
perhaps only shows how great these letters are 
when he says he “‘ cannot but look upon them as 
surpassing and unrivalled.” It is said that Junius 
insulted the king in that great letter to the sove- 
reign. Perhaps we, whose ideas about such matters 
have greatly enlarged since that day, only read 
the noble appeal as from one man to another. 
The energy and elegance of that letter is of the 
highest, as in the following passage, in which the 
invisible and anonymous writer addresses the 
sovereign. ‘There is a lofty dignity in its tone, 
and, in the midst of the bitterness of the invective 
against the Ministers, the language of respect is 
preserved becoming a subject who professes to 
speak to the sovereign. It is very serious; there 
is not a flippant word throughout. He asks the 
king, indeed, if his ‘‘ contention with Mr. Wilkes 
is worthy of a king,” and continues, ‘‘ Whichever 
way you turn your eyes you see nothing but per- 
plexity and distress. You have still an honourable 
part to act. Discard those little personal resent- 
ments which have too long directed your public 
conduct. Come forward to your people, lay aside 
the wretched formalities of a king. Tell them 
you have been fatally deceived. This is not a time 
to trifle with your fortune ; the people of England 
are loyal to the House of Hanover, not from a 
vain preference of one family to another, but from 
a conviction that the establishment of that family 
was necessary to the support of their civil and 
religious liberties.” He continues, and he closes 
—the nation will not be deluded by names—“ the 
name of Stuart of itself is only contemptible ”— 
it should be remembered that Bute was a Stuart. 
“Armed with the sovereign authority, their prin- 
ciples are formidabie. The prince who imitates 
their conduct should be warned by their example, 
and while he plumes himself upon the security of 
his title to the throne, should remember that, as it 
was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by 
another.” 

For this letter the king attacked the publisher 
Woodfall, and perhaps thought to become pos- 
sessed of the secret. Woodfall knew no more of 
the personality of “ Junius” than the humblest 
reader of these pages. The jury returned a verdict, 
“Guilty only of publishing.” So this attempt 
failed, and “Junius” pursued his way. Perhaps 
ifthe reader has ever paid attention to this great 
literary and political enigma, his instincts, like 
those of the writer, have all along testified against 





the possibility of Sir Philip Francis being the 
author, although he has the suffrages of Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and many another almost equally eminent name. 
At that time Francis was a young man—twenty- 
seven years of age. True, he was an insignificant 
clerk in the War Office, and it is settled as certain 
that “Junius” must have known much of the 
routine of the War Office. Francis was struggling 
to live, and “Junius,” although Woodfall could 
have paid him well for his letters, was most sub- 
limely indifferent to all fees or compensations, and 
only received for his reward two copies of the 
collected letters, elegantly bound in blue vellum, 
and two ordinarily bound copies. Where are the 
blue vellum copies ? 

Francis, nearly about the time when the letters 
ceased, went to India, in the service of the Com- 
pany. There he attained to great wealth and 
consideration, and he received a baronetcy, a 
K.C.B.; returning to England, he became Mem- 
ber of Parliament. ‘“‘ Junius,” of course, was not 
forgotten, and it was towards the close of Sir 
Philip’s life, it appears, that the first surmises of 
his authorship were uttered. But men are their 
own average. Any reader may turn to the letters 
and pieces of writing of Sir Philip Francis, and, 
certainly, if he were “ Junius,” all the genius of 
“Junius ” deserted him when he dropped that pen. 
It is quite incredible to think that the thunders 
which rolled over the War Office, muttered round 
the English throne, tolled over all England, and 
were listened to with anxiety in France, should 
subside into those lame attempts which we find 
brought together in his life. He lived to a great 
age. The acknowledgment of the letters could 
only have brought him great honour; all the cir- 
cumstances which could have made the authorship 
of those letters dangerous to him to acknowledge 
had changed or passed away. There can be no 
doubt, we think, that Francis desired to be re- 
garded as the author, but he did not dare to avow 
it; he was not a nicely truthful man, but he most 
likely not only knew that he was not the author, 
but that there were one or two persons living who 
certainly did know; and one of these, we suppose, 
it is incontestably admitted, was William Pitt, the 
second mighty Minister of that name. 

With no unseemly or immodest self-assurance, 
having-looked at the entire evidence for what is 
the “Franciscan theory” of the authorship, and 
having read all that has been urged by potent pens 
for other claimants—by Sir David Brewster, for 
McLean; by the “ Quarterly Review,” in an emi- 
nently able article, for that young scapegrace of 
fortune and genius, the younger Lord Lyttelton ; 
and by Mr. Hayward, for Earl Temple,—we ven- 
ture to think, and, which is much more, to believe, 
that there was only one man then living in 
England who could have written the letters of 
“Junius.” ‘ Junius” must have been a man of 
the highest rank, so high as to be aware of all 
that went on in, and in the neighbourhood of, the 
Court; the tone of his language is that of a 
haughty dictator, who had been accustomed to 
command exceeding deference to his opinions, 
even from the highest in the land. The letters 
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have the stamp of the “ime dabor et mora of a mind 
long versed in the application of the most pert and 
striking felicities of style. At the same time, those 
letters reveal an intense painstaking. It is alto- 
gether impossible to think that a young man, all 
his days employed as a clerk in an office, and not 
very nice in the disposition of his spare time, 
could have thrown off those letters as a kind of 
casual recreation after the severity of office toils. 
A young man, too, who had no literary occupation, 
and never attempted to attain any until the flutter 
of a possible fame as the reputed “ Junius” led 
him to appear in print as an occasional pam- 
phleteer, which only resulted in showing the 
utter unlikeness. The nerve and majesty, the 
strength and fervour of the expression in those 
letters, had indeed rolled forth from our English 
tongue not long before. There was a sarcasm 
which had been known to bite, and an eloquence, 
the flame of which, while it roused all England from 
her sleep and evoked all Europe, has trembled 
along from the time of George 11 to the present 
day; but these powers were all laid by now, and 
if they wrought, they had to work unknown and in 
secret; but it is incredible to think that powers 
which for twenty years had ruled the sovereign, 
guided cabinets and senates, humbled Spain and 
France, and lifted England from her place of 
humiliation, to look among the nations as she had 
not looked since the days of Oliver Cromwell,—it 
is incredible to think, we say, that these great 
powers should be smouldering down like the ashes 
of burnt-out wood in an old country house, espe- 
cially when, every now and then, the old dictator- 
ship, the old sarcasm, the old portentous elo- 
quence crackled and flamed, and rolled in the 
House of Commons, or presently in the House 
of Lords. We believe the only man in England 
equal to “‘ Junius” in that day was William Pitt, 
“*the Great Commoner,” the first Earl of Chatham. 

Let the reader think. At the moment when 
George 11 died, England stood, as we have 
said, as high abroad, and certainly happier 
at home, than perhaps ever since. Confessedly 
this was all due to the elder Pitt. George m1 
ascended the throne; he was a very young 
man—one-and-twenty—a truly admirable young 
man, but greatly beneath the influence of a very 
unwise mother, the Princess of Wales. To her we 
owe it that Pitt was almost instantly dismissed 
from his counsels, and Bute called to them. It is 
simply true that the country was shortly in a con- 
dition of confusion and distress; blunder fol- 
lowed on blunder. Pitt retired to his country 
house, no doubt a disappointed man. Great ingra- 
titude is not a pleasant thing to bear. He shut 
himself up with his wife at Hayes, in Kent, 
“‘ suffering with the gout,” people said ; “‘ mentally 
afflicted,” said others. Meantime, what was he 
doing in those years P? Why that secret staircase ? 
and that little secret chamber to which no one but 
his wife was admitted ? Why all this difficulty of 
access? all this rumour of incapacity? The 
Ministry went blundering along upon its way, and, 
before long, the king became aware that there was 
one man whom the nation demanded, one man 
without whom he could not do. The terms 











seem rather pitiful in which the _ sovereign 
implores Mr. Pitt to come to his aid. Mr. Pitt 
was always too ill to go; then the king would go 
to see Mr. Pitt at Hayes, and arrangements were 
made for the meeting; but at the eleventh hour 
his illness was too severe for him to receive the 
king. Lord Chesterfield, in a letter in 1768, 
speaking of Pitt, says, ‘‘ Some say he has a fit of the 
gout, which would probably do him good ; but many 
think his worst complaint is the head, which I am 
afraid istoo true.” It was during these years these 
mysterious letters were appearing; the secret was 
momentous; it was more momentous to a man like 
Pitt, or Chatham, than it could have been to so 
small a’ person as Francis was then. His letters to 
the king might possibly have cost him his head, 
We may be sure that the Duke of Grafton, whom 
he had pilloried so dreadfully, would have spared 
no pains in attempting to send him to the scaffold. 
The language of “‘ Junius” is singular ; if he wrote 
at all, he was compelled to write under cover ; he 
says, “‘if detected he knew he should not be 
allowed to survive three days; orat least, might 
expect to be instantly attainted by Bill.” Now 
these words show very clearly the greatness and 
high place of the man, and they really amount to 
what we believe we usually look for in vain in 
*¢ Junius,” a slip of the pen. 

We will not say that the letters of ‘ Junius ” are 
worthy of Pitt in the most majestic moods of his 
power ; but between the best of Sir Philip Francis 
and the lowest of Pitt there are immense leagues to 
travel. Still, to our ears, the sonorous peal of 
Chatham rings along all the pages of “ Junius.” 
William Pitt the younger said, upon credible 
evidence, that “‘ he knew who ‘ Junius’ was,” and 
we suppose that the pride and hope of the father 
might, in his last years, be his strongest reason 
for desiring to keep the secret. But the surmise 
is notnew. Lord Kames, ina note to his “‘ Sketches 
of Man,” emphatically marked ‘August, 1775,” 
speaking of the ‘‘ fomentors of civil discord who 
yet call themselves Britons,” says, ‘‘ Reader, deliver 
them over to self-condemnation. The punish- 
ment will be severe. Wish them repentance. 
Extend that wish to the arch-traitor, torn to pieces 
with bodily diseases, and still more with those of 
the mind. 


** Lord C—, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy hand ; make signal of thy hope ;— 
He dies, and makes no sign.” 


The “Great Commoner” passed up to the 
House of Peers. There he occasionally appeared, 
his presence always exciting a commanding in- 
terest, although usually leaning on his crutches 
and swathed in flannels. It was to this Turgot, 
the great Frenchman, referred in a visit to Vol- 
taire. He had just returned from England, and 
had seen Chatham in his flannels, almost unable 
to move. ‘‘ You remind me,” said Voltaire, ‘of 
the image seen in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream.” 
“Ah!” said Turgot, “the feet of clay ?” “ Yes,” 
said Voltaire, ‘‘ but the head of gold! the head of 
gold!” 

And the scene when he was smitten with death 
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has passed into the highest sublime of English 
history. It was a great occasion. As the great 
old earl was slowly conducted along the House, 
supported on one side by his son William, and on 
the other by his son-in-law, the Earl Stanhope, 
the House rose to receive him. He spoke feebly, 
but the words read as grandly as in his earlier 
days. It was the last time! In that ancient 
chamber he was struck by the hand of death! 
They were able to convey him to his favourite 
house at Hayes, and there he died in 1778, in the 
seventieth year of his age. Immediately on his 
death the whole nation strove to honour the 
memory of the man whose counsels, to the amaze- 
ment of the world, had been refused while he 
lived. The Parliament decreed a great national 


funeral, and many other honours. Colonel Barre 
carried before the coffin the banner. It was a 
saying of the colonel’s that he ‘‘ never went into 
Pitt’s study without coming out a braver man than 
he went in.” He was buried, as all our readers 
know, in the Abbey—St. Paul’s was too late in 
the attempt to receive his dust—and there the 
monument, decreed and erected at the expense of 
the Commons, still stands over his grave. He is 
in the attitude of speaking, ‘and seems,” says 
Lord Macaulay, ‘ with eagle face and outstretched 
arm, to bid England still be of good cheer, and 
to hurl defiance on all her foes. Among the 
eminent men,” continues the great essayist, ‘‘whose 
bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more 
i; stainless, and none a more splendid name! ” 











THE EARL OF CHATHAM’S LAST SPEECH. 
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En, Golden Youth, 

Why-in such haste to speed away ? 

Life is a long and dreary day ; 

And its early morning hours 

Filled with hopes and thoughts the 
sweetest, 

Passing by us, swiftest, fleetest, 

Steal away our freshest bloom 

Ere we catch the full perfume 

Of its opening flowers. 


VR Return, sweet Youth, 
ih h Restore each grace that with thee 
ov. fled: 
The ‘“‘sun-kissed tresses” to the 
head, 


The bounding step, the beaming eye, 

The ruddy lip, the spirit high. 

Bring back each hope, each fond young dream, 
That in this bosom reigned supreme. 


It may not be, once gone—for ever ! 

Life’s sweet spring-tide returneth never ; 
Not mist-wreaths from the mountain’s brow, 
Not dewdrops from the rose’s heart, 

Not flush of dawn, nor sunset’s glow, 

More swiftly, certainly depart. 

Nor, till we reach beyond the tomb 

The land of light and love and truth, 

Shall we behold unfading bloom, 

Undying and eternal Youth. 
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From Photograph by Arthur Lucas.] [E. R. Taylor, by permission. 
Exhibited in. the Royal Academy. 
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A DAY ON BOARD 


HE changes which have taken place in the 
British Navy have long been matter of com- 
monplace remark. Painters have lamented 

the loss of the picturesque old forms. The 
“Fighting Temeraire” has been “tugged to its 
last berth,” and its fate has befallen whole fleets. 
A new race of ships now rules the waves, in which 
the utmost delicacy of modern science is com- 
bined with its most destructive forces. Men of 
peace may object, but the fact remains. Every 
vessel is now a complex machine, a marvel of 
resource, in which, however, the capacity and 
courage of our seamen are still as the heart to the 
body. 

This external transformation necessarily affects 
the whole range of daily duties. Probably the 
average landsman has but a vague idea of life in 
the larger vessels of the navy, some of which, as 
regards population, employ more hands than 
many an English village. The Channel Fleet lies 
now in the bay. The admiral’s flag is streaming 
from the Minotaur.* Let us take this ship as an 
example, not of the latest principles of construc- 
tion, but of the newer appliances and more varied 
routine of the modern man-of-war. 

For the information of those who have never 
seen the ship, it may be as well to state that she 
is a five-masted first-class iron-clad frigate, of 
6,621 tons, her length between perpendiculars 
being 400 feet, and her extreme breadth about 
fifty-nine and a half feet. Her armour plating is 
five and a half inches in thickness. On first com- 
missioning she carried fifty guns, ranging between 
68 and 110-pounders; but since that time there 
have been two or three changes in her armament, 
and she now carries seventeen 12-ton g-inch guns 
(M.L.R.), fourteen of these being on the main- 





* H.M.S. Minotaur, at poe the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Arthur 

W. A. Hood, c.B., in the Channel Squadron, Captain Harry H. Rawson, 

was first launched on the 12th December, 1863, having been built by 

"ee -~ the Thames Iron Shipbuilding Company, at Orchard Yard, 
ackwall, , 








“ MINOTAUR.” 


H.M.S. 


deck, two forward under the topgallant forecastle, 
and one aft in the admiral’s fore-cabin. 

The ship has three decks, viz., the upper-deck, 
the main-deck, and the flats. Below the latter 
are the magazines, holds, storerooms, tanks, etc., 
and beneath these is the double bottom. This 
double bottom is composed of several watertight 
compartments, situated between the inner and 
outer plating of the ship. The upper-deck is 
divided into the topgallant forecastle, above the 
forecastle ; the waist; the quarter-deck; and the 
poop, which is about ten feet above the level of 
the quarter-deck. That part of the main-deck 
abaft the after guns is called the aft-deck, and on 
each side of this are officers’ cabins, and the ship’s 
and admiral’s offices. There are two bollards on 
the aft-deck, where the revolvers are kept. Im- 
mediately below this is the ward-room and the 
ward-room pantry. The great guns extend along 
the main-deck, seven on each side, with the men’s 
messes between them. 

The flats are a series of compartments below 
the main-deck, with iron transverse bulkheads, 
communicating with each other by watertight 
doors, which are closed for practice at general 
quarters and fire quarters, and on an emergency, 
such as a collision, when they would be closed for 
the safety of the ship. These doors are made of 
iron, and are closed or opened from the main- 
deck by keys. At odd times during the week 
“close watertight doors” is sounded on the bugle, 
and in two minutes every door is closed by the 
men told off for the duty. When the main-deck 
hatch is fastened down and the watertight door of 
a flat closed, that flat forms a perfectly watertight 
box, which would aid to a certain degree in keep- 
ing a ship from sinking. Walking from aft you 
go down the ladder into the Gun-room Flat, so 
called because the gun-room is on the starboard 
side of it. ‘This room, or berth, as it is sometimes 
called, is the mess of all officers in the executive 
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and paymaster’s branch of the service junior to 
the rank of lieutenant. Being in the flats and 
partly below the water-line, it is in consequence 
very hot and dark, and is lit up by two lamps kept 
burning from six o’clock in the morning until ten 
o’clock at night, when by order the room is 
locked up, and the key given into the charge of 
the sentry on the aft-deck. There are three 
scuttles cut through the side of the ship, through 
which a little light and air find their way; but at 
sea these scuttles have to be closed, being so 
close to the water's edge; and the gun-room 
officers have then to depend on a stray breeze 
finding its way into the mess through the two 
doors. It is fearfully hot there at times, and when 
the ship was at Cyprus, at the time of the annexa- 
tion of that island to England, the heat was 
simply unbearable. On the port side of the flat 
are Officers’ cabins, in the centre the spirit-room 
hatch, locked by an iron band and padlock ; 
and placed around are the subordinate officers’ 
chests. From 7 p.m. till 6 a.m. the following day 
their hammocks are slung from bars, fixed to the 
beams overhead for that purpose. 

Passing through the watertight door you find 
yourself in the Bread-room Flat, containing the 
bread-room, where the bags and cases of ship’s 
biscuit are stowed; the engineers’ mess; the issu- 
ing-room, where provisions are issued to the men 
by the ship’s steward; and the chart-room, in 
which the ship’s chronometers and charts are kept. 
Below this deck are the tanks of fresh and con- 
densed water for drinking purposes. In the racks 
placed against the sides of these two flats the 
men’s rifles (Martini Henri), belts, cutlasses, 
and cartridge-pouches are kept. You then pass 
through into the Engine-room Flat, below which 
are the engines, boilers, stoke-hole, coal-bunkers, 
and all machinery connected with the engineer 
department. 

The next flat is known as the Marines’ Flat, for 
here they stow their bags containing their clothes. 
The cells are here, where prisoners may be de- 
tained for a period of from three to fourteen days 
picking oakum. On the port and starboard sides 
are the two chain lockers, where the chain cables 
are stowed. The After-funnel, or Bag-rack, Flat 
comes next, where the seamen’s bags are kept ; 
then the Foremost-funnel Flat, which contains the 
gun-room officers’ and engineers’ bath-room— 
two dark dens lit up when in use by a couple of 
*‘dips”—where every morning dozens crowd to 
‘rouse and bit” in a cold bath. The tiers are 
also here, and are used for stowing away spare 
sails, tackles, blocks, and ropes. You arrive now 
at the Forty-horse Flat, where there is the 
forty-horse power horizontal engine, used for 
pumping water, working the steam capstans and 
the electric lights, one of the latter being placed 
on the poop, and two on the topgallant forecastle. 
These electric lights are connected with a Wilde’s 
electro-magnetic machine in the Forty-horse 
Flat by circuits; and when used the machine is 
driven by the forty-horse power engine, and the 
circuit is closed. The electric light on board a 
ship is used for discovering an enemy’s boats at a 
distance, and for signaling purposes, and its bright- 








ness would prevent the enemy from seeing the 
ship which carries it. The Whitehead Torpedo- 
room is on the port side of this flat, and these 
infernal machines are kept in this room stowed 
one above the other. 

The next and last flat is called the Warrant 
Officers’ Flat, for it contains the cabins and mess 
of these officers. Passing through one more door 
you find yourself in the Sick Berth, byno means a 
small room, containing about eight beds and 
sundry hammocks, wherein invalids are kept. 
under the care and attention of the doctors until 
they are well or are transferred to a naval hos- 
pital. There is no permanent accommodation on 
board for an officer if he is sick, but a canvas. 
screen is generally rigged up aft on the main-deck. 
for his benefit. 

The ship’s complement of officers and men is 
707; but there are always between 850 and 900 
on board, the increase being made up by super- 
numerary ratings of all descriptions, some to fill 
vacancies occurring in the squadron, the greater 
number, of course, consisting of the seaman class.. 
Among the non-seaman class ratings borne on 
board are stokers, carpenters, bandsmen, butchers, 
barbers, coopers, plumbers, blacksmiths, armourers, 
tailors, servants, tinsmiths, shoemakers, and lamp- 
trimmers. 

On a ship commissioning, or, as in the case of 
this ship, on leaving England, provisions and 
clothing are demanded and received on board by 
the paymaster from the nearest victualling yard 
for a stated period, generally six months, towards 
the end of which time more supplies are demanded 
in the same manner. 

The paymaster superintends the victualling, 
clothing, and pay of the whole of the ship’s 
company, there being under him a ship’s steward 
and several assistants, to issue the provisions, 
clothing, etc., to the men. Every one on board 
is paid quarterly, but a regulated amount of pay 
may be advanced at the end of the first two 
months in the quarter to any one who requires it. 

The men’s quarters are on the main-deck, 
which is divided into about twenty-nine messes, 
formed of plain deal moveable tables with plain 
deal forms placed between the guns, each mess 
containing about thirty men. The chief petty 
officers have a mess to themselves forward, 
screened off from the other men; then come 
the other petty officers’, stokers’, and seamen’s 
messes; and, right aft, the marines’ messes. 
Each mess has its caterer and its cook, the latter 
duty being taken by each man in turn. The 
cook has to look after the mess generally, attend- 
ing to all the meals and keeping the mess clean.. 
The men have breakfast about 6 a.m., dinner at 


‘noon, and supper about 4 p.m. At six bells 


(11 o’clock) in the forenoon the cook of each 
mess has to help to get up the rum from the 
spirit-room, for every one in the service over the 
age of eighteen, officers and men, is allowed his 
“tot,” or half-gill, of rum a day. The men’s 
“tots” are issued to the cooks of the messes at 
one bell (12.30 p.m.), mixed, in the proportion of 
one part of rum to two parts of water. The 
officers’ rum is taken up, unadulterated with 
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water, by the stewards of their messes, by whom 
it is served out when required. 

The admiral has his own suite of rooms under 
the poop, his secretary, captain, and flag lieute- 
nant messing with him. The officers are divided 
into two messes, the ward-room and gun-room, 
the former made up of all of and above the rank 
of lieutenant; the latter of those junior to that 
rank, namely, sub-lieutenants, assistant paymasters 
under a certain standing, midshipmen, clerks, 
naval cadets, and assistant clerks. The engineer 
officers have a mess of their own, as also have the 
warrant officers. No one below the rank of lieu- 
tenant is entitled toacabin, the gun-room officers 
all having to sleep in hammocks, or “ sacks,” as 
they call them, slung to hammock bars outside the 
gun-room in the Gun-room Flat, and have to dress 
at their chests, which compose their toilet tables, 
washing-stands, and stowage-room for all their 
apparel. 

The crew sleep in hammocks side by side over 
their messes on the main-deck, packed like so 
many sardines, and it is quite an undertaking, I 
am told, to walk forward after 7 p.m., at which 
time all hammocks are taken from the nettings on 
the upper-deck and slung, for it is seldom that you 
escape suddenly brushing your head against an 
“inhabited” hammock, or very nearly hanging 
yourself by a lashing in a bight from the head of 
one of these ‘‘ sacks.” 

The captain is responsible for everything on 
board, such as the navigation of the ship, gun 
drills, sail drills, discipline, and the general routine 
to be carried out. The staff commander, under 
the captain, has to navigate the ship, taking her 
in and out of harbours ; he has also to see that the 
log is correctly written up, that the chronometers 
are regularly wound up; and he daily “‘ shoots the 
sun” to get at the latitude and longitude, the dis- 
tance made each day, etc., etc. 

Until recently ships have been, and some are now, 
steered by hand, so many men, according to the 
size of the ship, manning the wheel, ready to turn 
it to port or starboard, at the order of the quarter- 
master, who, standing at the compass, keeps her 
on her right course. In this ship, and in all large 
ships, the steering is managed by a steam steering- 
wheel, which only requires one man, usually a 
quartermaster, to work it ; and it is connected with 
an engine in the Engine-room Flat. It thus moves 
the tiller as quickly, and sometimes a great deal 
quicker, than when the wheel party man the large 
wheel under the poop. This latter wheel is kept 
ready for use in case of accident to the former. 

There are five compasses on board: one on the 
bridge, for the use of the officer of the watch ; one 
in the chart-house, for the man at the steam steer- 
ing-wheel; two by the large wheel, not often used; 
and one on the poop, Sir William Thompson’s 
patent, an extremely good and most reliable instru- 
ment to steer by. 

The officer of the watch, a lieutenant, is alwvys 
on the bridge, in harbour and at sea, to superin- 
tend the management of the ship, and to see that 
all is correct during every hour of the day and 
night. The twenty-four hours are broken up into 
seven watches, viz., the middle watch from mid- 





night till 4 a.m., the morning watch from 4 a.m. 
to 8 a.m., the forenoon from 8 a.m. to noon, the 
afternoon from noon till 4 p.m., the first dog watch 
from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., the second dog watch 
from 6 p.m. till 8 p.m., and the first watch from 
8 p.m. till midnight. It differs as to how many 
watches a lieutenant has to keep in a day of 
twenty-four hours, according to how many watch- 
keepers of his rank there are on board, and 
whether the ship is in harbour or at sea. At the 
end of every hour, night and day when at sca, the 
log is hove by the midshipman of the watch, to 
ascertain the number of knots the ship is making 
through the water; and this is entered each time 
in the rough ship’s log kept by the officer of the 
watch, in the chart-house on the bridge. The men 
are divided into the port and starboard watches. 

Every large ship has a lieutenant for gunnery 
duties, generally known as the gunnery lieutenant, 
and more commonly as the ‘Gunnery Jack.” His 
duties consist in looking after all guns on board, 
in seeing that all the men go through their proper 
drills—heavy gun, small arm, cutlass, and pistgl— 
and that they become proficient in them. On at- 
taining proficiency in these a man is rated 
“trained man,” for which he receives a penny a 
day extra pay. All men who are well up and 
smart in their duties are, on the arrival of the ship 
in England, sent to u.M.s. Excellent or Cam- 
bridge to qualify for ‘‘seamen gunners,” and 
then some become “ gunnery instructors,” which 
gives them eight pence a day besides their other 
pay and allowances. 

Every Friday morning “ general quarters” take 
place, which means that every man has to be at 
his station and everything in its place ready for 
action. At the sound of the bugle every one runs 
to the quarters he is stationed at; all mess tables 
and gear are cleared away, and the captain (and 
occasionally the admiral) goes round the decks and 
inspects everything, to see that all is strictly as it 
should be. The gunnery lieutenant then drills the 
whole of the main-deck battery from one of the 
conning towers on each side of the bridge; the 
lieutenants in command of the different guns re- 
peating his orders and seeing that they are pro- 
perly carried out by the guns’ crews. Top-gallant 
masts and upper yards are got down and the bow- 
sprit run in preparatory to ramming. I may as 
well mention here that the Minotaur has no ram, 
but she is ram-bowed. 

‘“‘ Night quarters” are exercised once a quarter, 
and are the same as “ general quarters,” with the 
exception that they generally take place between 
midnight and 1 a.m., when all but the watch on 
deck are asleep, dreaming of anything but being 
roused out. Directly the bugle sounds the hated 
call, every man jumps out of his hammock, lashes 
it up with three turns of the lashing, and carries 
it on deck, where it is stowed by the hammock 
stowers. The gun-room officers have to lash their 
own hammocks up, and run up on the bridge with 
them, securing them to the bridge rail, as a pro- 
tection against bullets and splinters The two 
Gatling guns are removed from their carriages, 
hoisted and fixed on their pivots in the main and 
mizen tops, from whence they are to be fired, the 
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riflemen sent aloft, and eight Nordenfelt guns on 
the nettings got ready for firing, they being used 
for the protection of the ship against the torpedo 
boats of an enemy. When all is ready the 
admiral goes his round of inspection along all 
decks to see that all is correct, that the proper 
number of cartridges are in this case, that there is 
water in that can, that all the fighting lanterns on 
the main-deck are alight and burning brightly, that 
the boarding parties are ready, etc. 

The great guns, Gatlings, Nordenfelts, and others, 
are fired twice a quarter at targets when at sea for 
practice ; and annually the great guns are fired in 
every ship throughout the service in competition. 
These latter fire z50lb. shot, and shrapnel, Pal- 
liser, and common shell. We need not ‘urtner 
particularise these destructive implements, large 
as is the place they hold in modern warfare. 

Electric broadsides of seven guns are fired during 
practice by an electric circuit which passes all 
round the main-deck battery, just above the guns. 
This circuit is connected with the tubes placed in 
the vents of the guns forming the broadside, and 
is then closed by the gunnery lieutenant from one 
of the conning towers on the bridge by pressing 
the firing key. 

Occasionally “‘ man and arm boats” is exercised, 
and then all the boats in the ship, of any use for 
fighting purposes, are lowered into the water, and 
ammunition and arms passed into them. Their 
crews are armed with rifles and cutlasses, the cox- 
swains with revolvers and cutlasses. A midship- 
man is usually in command of each boat, but 
lieutenants take charge of the larger boats. The 
boats are then all towed astern, and the captain 
goes round in his gig and inspects them. 

The Minotaur is supplied with Whitehead tor- 
pedoes, and they are regularly fired (without the 
gun cotton) for practice by the torpedo lieutenant, 
an officer who has undergone a torpedo course in 
H.M.S. Vernon, to qualify him for these special 
duties. He has under him a torpedo instructor, 
torpedo artificers (who are petty officers), and a 
crew of torpedo men. These latter are men picked 
out from the seamen gunners, who have to qualify 
for this rating. Harvey's outrigger torpedoes 
were formerly kept on board, but have since been 
ordered to be discontinued, and have been re- 
turned into store. Spar torpedoes, containing not 
more than thirty-seven pounds of gun-cotton, are 
fired from a boom attached to the bow of the steam 
pinnace. 

In the structure and arrangements of the ship 
everything is subordinated to strength. The 
stranger misses the cheerful light of day. Passing 
along these decks, he might imagine himself to 
be in a huge and gloomy arsenal of destruction, 
but he must not forget that every such ship is 
primarily designed to be a fortress of defence. 

“‘Fire quarters” are exercised once a month. 
On the fire bell being rung, the “‘still” is sounded 
by the bugler. Instantly the ship is as still as 
death, not a sound to be heard, and then the com- 
mander calls out the position of the fire. The 
bugler sounds “ carry on;” every one runs to his 
station, and in a very short time the pumps are 
rigged and being worked, the hoses being pointed 





out of the ports to allow the water to escape over- 
board. Sentries are stationed on all the gangways, 
and the prisoners are placed under a sentry’s 
charge on the poop. 

Of the five masts only the fore, main, and mizen 
carry sail, the fore and after jiggermasts being 
used for signaling purposes. Sail drills take place 
nearly every day, when evolutions, such as shift- 
ing topsails and down upper yards and topmasts, 
are gone through. 

Whenever the wind is favourable sail is set and 
steam reduced, but the engines are very seldom 
stopped altogether, for as a sailing ship the 
Minotaur is not noted. On her last steam trial 
trip her average speed was 12.45 knots per hour, 
She behaves fairly well at sea; but when once 
she commences to roll she continues rolling, 
sometimes most unpleasantly. Last November 
she experienced six days of very heavy weather 
going from Queenstown to Vigo, and the maxi- 
mum roll taken was 37°. 

Discipline on board a man of war is always 
most strictly carried out and observed, and it is 
necessary that it should be, for everything de- 
pends on it. The chaplain has his regular duties, 
and in other ways aids in maintaining the higher 
influences of the ship. But among a large crew 
there are sure to be some spirits not amenable to 
moral or religious restraints, and their offences, if 
not dealt with, encourage other men to follow in 
their footsteps. The duties of the ship’s police, 
formed of the master-at-arms and five corporals, 
are to keep order amongst the men, to report cases 
of misconduct and neglect of duty, and to take the 
delinquents before the commander for investiga- 
tion of their cases, and if necessary punishment. 
The commander deals with offences of a lenient 
nature, the highest punishment he can administer 
being fourteen days No. 10 A, or black list, which 
means extra work, stoppage of grog, and loss of 
all spare time, for a period of fourteen days, for 
the unhappy offender. Offences which are too 
grave to be dealt with by him are brought before 
the captain, who has the power, with the admiral’s 
approval, to sentence a man to forty-two days’ 
imprisonment with hard labour; and in the case 
of a deserter, who has been recovered, to ninety 
days’ imprisonment with hard labour. Offences 
of a most serious nature are tried and punished 
by courts-martial, which are ordered to sit, when 
they take place at home, by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, but when abroad by the admiral 
commanding. 

All the work on board is done by a regular sys- 
tem of routine. There is first of all a harbour and 
sea routine, which is divided into summer and 
winter. Then come the weekly and daily routines, 
and all are got through in good order and 
time. 

The life of the British sailor is by no means an 
easy one, and certainly has its discomforts, but the 
navy has often been the making of some poor 
wandering boy without parents or home who has 
gone to sea, and, instead of remaining a miserable 
wretched outcast, has found in the service a home, 
a good education, and a profession in life of 
which Englishmen are proud. 
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ABOUT SOME LANCASHIRE LADS: 


A TALE OF SELF-EDUCATION. 


a) ELERE is so much that is interesting 
in the varied methods whereby the 
operatives of Lancashire have 
sought to educate themselves, i bat 
one finds it difficult to treat tre 
whole subject briefly. But it is 
worth while putting in some per- 
manent form the story of one small institution 
which has been the means of doing much good. 
When I was a lad about twelve or thirteen years of 
age, I was a member of a little institution in my 
native village where a lot of lads like myself, 
working through the day, and often far into the 
night, in cotton mill, or dye-house, or in a bleach- 
ing croft, spent what leisure we had in obtaining 
some elementary knowledge. And we sought, in 
such ways as we could, to add to the interest and 
usefulness of the little society we had formed. 
The institution was not only formed but 
managed by lads, and the only outside advice we 
had was given by a poor village schoolmaster who 
was very reticent about his life before he came to 
our village, but who must have ‘‘ seen better days.” 
Soon after we began this educational work he 
suggested that we should go and see a very suc- 
cessful institution of the same sort at Royton, 
near Oldham. We did go. I remember almost 
every incident of the walk, and of what passed 
when there. You can imagine what a troop of 
working lads, dressed in holiday suits of fustian or 
corduroy, and wearing wooden-soled, iron-edged 
clogs, with the good schoolmaster at their head, 
would look like as they tramped through village 
street and country lanes, and through fields in 
which crops were fast maturing. It wasa pleasant 
walk, though along one. When we got into Roy- 
ton we were struck with the clean and quiet streets 
—it was on a Sunday,—with the neatness of the 
factory girls in their Sunday print-frocks, with their 
hair nicely snooded—sometimes coquettishly—in 
bright-hued handkerchiefs, instead of hidden by 
bonnet or hat. There was no lounging of lads 
and men at the corners of streets or about public- 
houses, as was the common thing in most other 
villages at that time; no groups with all sorts of 
dogs about their heels; no sign of the common 
practice of pigeon-flying, which was then one of 
the chief Sunday amusements of Lancashire lads. 
As we went over the roughly-paved road there 
was a quaint sort of response to the tread of our 
heavily-ironed clogs, and we were looked at with 
some interest from many of the cottage windows 
as the clatter we made attracted the attention of 
the inhabitants. Presently we came to a factory ; 








we entered, went upstairs, and entered a room in 
which, say, a hundred children, boys and girls, 
were busy with their lessons. Some were work- 
ing at the very toundation—the alphabet ; others 
where reading; while still others were writing or 
“doing sums” at large rough desks. The 
teachers were all young men, themselves mainly 
factory hands and earning just the common wages 
of their class. But you could see that they were 
not of the common stamp. What hai lifted 
them? Education—education and an enforced 
temperance. These young men were the pro- 
minent members of the Royton Temperance 
Seminary, and owed entirely to themselves the 
knowledge they were imparting to the youths of 
Royton. 

After we had spent some time in the Sunday 
school and seen its working, including very ele- 
mentary teaching of ‘‘ the three R’s,” we were led 
to the seminary itself. It was not a big building, 
but it had been well designed for its purpose. 
There was a library and reading-room; there 
were rooms for classes; there was all the para- 
phernalia of an educational institution. There 
were maps and globes, mathematical instruments, 
blackboards and whatnot; and specially interest- 
ing was a small organ and a collection of musical 
instruments, for the Royton Seminary had its own 
trained band. 

Having seen all these, we gathered together, and 
one of the members told briefly the story of the 
seminary. I was old enough to remember what 
Lancashire operatives still speak of as the “‘ Plug- 
drawing Riots.” I was quite young at the time, but 
I can almost fancy that I see now the eager-faced 
angry swaying mob that stormed the gates of the 
village mill, and breaking in, so damaged boiler 
and engine as to effectually prevent work there 
for some time afterwards. Well, when these riots 
started there were in Royton a few youths who 
two years before had joined the “teetotal” move- 
ment, and a firm of cotton-spinners lent these 
youths a room in which to hold meetings, and | 
allowed them the use of the same room on Satur- 
day nights for the purposes of reading such papers 
or books as they could get, and for recreation. 
They soon got a few books together, and the 
literary standpoint of these lads at the time may 
be gathered from the fact that “Sandford and 
Merton” was the one book most sought after and 
most eagerly read. The work was begun in 1840; 
in 1842 came the general strike, and this “ Plug- 
drawing” affair; and these lads, like every one 
else who had to do with fictories, were thrown 
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out of work for several weeks. They could not 
earn wages, and it was quite easy for them to join 
the general movement of mobs which went from 
town to village, from village to town, committing 
all sorts of depredations on the property of their 
masters. But they did not do that. They had 
found a friend in a gentleman of the village who 
was moderately well off, and who had joined their 
society. To him they went and asked him to 
become their teacher during their idle time. 
He consented, and while the mobs were carrying 
on their work of destruction these Royton lads 
sat quiet, learning to read and write, to sum, and to 
study English grammar according to Lindley 
Murray. 

When the classes were started it was found 
that more lads were eager to join than had 
been expected. When work was resumed in the 
mills it seemed a pity that what had been so 
happily begun should not continue, and it was 
decided to form a permanent institute. To do 
this needed some pluck in the lads, for, taking 
them all round, their average earnings could not 
be more than nine or ten shillings a week, and 
in hard times would not go far. First they rented 
a small room in a back court, the weekly rent 
being counted by pence. Then they had to find 
forms and desks, which rather tried their slender 
resources, but they succeeded. ‘They did not know 
of any similar institution, and so had to do the best 
they could in framing rules and in planning the work 
to be done. They certainly did all they could to 
make the institution an exclusive one, and by the 
adoption of their first rule tempted defeat. Each 
member was to be a pledged teetotaler, was to be 
free from gaming, and must bear a good moral 
character. The members had the ruling of the 
management intheir hands. Fixed meetings were 
to be held, at which, after due notice having been 
given, anything relating to the management or 
the condition of the institution might be dis- 
cussed. It wasa case of universal suffrage. The 
teachers were selected from among the members: 
the best reader taught reading; the best writer, 
writing ; and the man who knew most about figures 
was made the teacher of arithmetic. Very soon 
after the work begun it attracted local attention, 
and there were so many new members that it was 
found necessary to find greater room. They then 
moved to a place in which they could accommo- 
date from fifty to sixty members, and as the 
interest still increased they found they must move 
again. 

This time they thought of position as well as 
of room, and obtained premises in the principal 
part of the village. Unfortunately, the building 
soon changed owners, and the new proprietor 
wanting it for his own purposes, the seminary had 
to flit again. This was about 1850, and the more 
assiduous members thought it was time—they 
numbering from seventy to eighty steady members 
—that they should obtain a building which should 
be specially their own, which should be fitted 
specially for their purposes, and which should be 
sufficient to serve as a permanent home for the 
seminary. These young fellows, still working in 
factories for weekly wages, obtained estimates, and 








found that the building they required would cost 
about £400. How to get this was a question. 
They had £30 in hand, the contributions of mem- 
bers were raised from twopence to fourpence per 
week—which some members found a severe tax, 
but they bore it. Then they learned that they 
could raise £200 on mortgage at 4 per cent. 
interest. The remainder was obtained by means 
of loans from the members themselves. These 
loans varied from 5s. to £20, and in each case 
bore interest, and were to be paid off by instal- 
ments. It happened in this as in other building 
schemes, that the estimates were exceeded, and 
the members found themselves saddled with a 
greater debt than they expected. Other things 
stood in the way of the accomplishment of the 
design, but at last the building was ready, and was 
opened with some formality. 

It was this institution that I and other lads went 
to see a long time ago. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of, its exclusive membership, it had proved 
wonderfully successful. It had given a high tone 


with exceptional intelligence to the operatives of 


Royton, and from among the members many went 
to fill very important positions. In 1863 five who 
had been members as lads were master cotton 
spinners, one was then incumbent of a parish in 
Cheshire, two were managers of cotton mills in 
Russia, and many others had obtained respectable 
positions as managers, overlookers, head me- 
chanics, certificated schoolmasters, or had become 
respectable shopkeepers. It is noteworthy that 
almost all these, even when at great distances, still 
exhibited their interest in the institution in which 
they had not only obtained knowledge, but had 
received that training in morals and in social 
habits which formed their character, and made 
them useful members of society. 

It may be well understood that a visit to such a 
place, and an inquiry into its methods and the 
manners of its members, would make a considerable 
impression on lads such as we were, thirsting for 
knowledge, and having small means to gratify that 
thirst. That visit to Royton did more good than 
any one will attempt to calculate. 

A LANCASHIRE LAD. 





Che Blackbird. 
BLACKBIRD, with so clear a note 
Hidden in thy dusky throat, 
Sing thy sweetest, happy rover, 
All too quickly spring is over. 


Blackbird, little carest thou 

If she go, or when, or how; 
*Tis for man to live corroding 
Present pleasure with foreboding. 


Blackbird, let me learn of thee 
Anxious care and thought to flee; 
He who dreadeth each to-morrow 


Must perforce have double sorrow. 
Ss. E. G. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


A MADAGASCAR UPAS-TREE. 


north-west of Madagascar, homeward bound to 

England, in the month of June, 1879, I travelled 
(with wife and children and native attendants) for 
some days down part of the Ikidpa river from 
Mévatanana to Marovoday (Many-crocodiles). The 
weather was hot, as it always is in these parts, 
and one day, in the early part of the afternoon, 
we were glad enough to come in sight of a plea- 
santly-shaded resting-place on the right bank of 
the river — green and fair, and overhung with 
trees. It was the usual resting-hour for the boat- 
men when we arrived there, and all of us were 
exhausted with the heat, and in need of food and 
rest and shelter from the sun. 

We were glad, therefore, to draw up our canoes 
alongside the pleasant bank, and after I had seen 
my wife and children safely placed, and the 
maromita (servants) had selected a spot in which 
to kindle the fire for dinner, I strolled around the 
place. Walking under some trees, and pushing 
aside the reeds and rushy grass, I was startled in 
a moment by a sudden tingling and pricking 
sensation over the back of my hands and fingers, 
a strange sensation, for never before had come 
the like to me in Madagascar or elsewhere. I 
stopped at once in sudden surprise, for the pain 
was severe, and I had touched nothing, save, 
perchance, the long grass and rushes between the 
trees. But in another moment the pain increased, 
the tingling, burning sensation seemed extending 
rapidly up my wrists, and as I bent my head down 
to look closely for the cause of the mischief 
nothing was seen. But even as I lowered my 
head to look, pain, scalding pain, shot into my 
ears and neck, and growing worse, too, every 
instant. Dazed and bewildered, I stood a few 
seconds in helplessness, for I could neither see 
nor guess at the cause of the terrible distress; 
then, with awakened instinct, I drew softly back 
away from the “‘uncannie” spot, and got back to 
my company with agony writ plain enough over 
every line of my face. 

The men started up when they saw me, some 
of them crying out, “‘Efa voan’ ny Agy hianao” 
(You have been smitten from the Agy-tree). 
Some of them led me to a seat, others rushed for 
water from the river, which they fetched plenti- 
fully, and two or three hurriedly brought sand and 
earth heaped in their hands. Then they chafed 
me with the sand and water, that they might take 
out the “‘/ay,” they said; for that was the name by 
which they knew the cause of my sufferings. As 
they scrubbed me I felt the pain abate, and after 


J north-west of downwards to Mojanga, on the 





about a quarter of an hour’s continuance of the 
operation I was comparatively free from pain, and 
was able to join in the rice dinner, which was soon 
ready, and before we left the place that afternoon 
my tortured cuticle was quite well again. 

While the men were rubbing me I was able to 
discern to some extent the cause of my distress. 
Countless hair-like tiny arrows, almost transparent, 
pointed apparently at either end, and from a third 
to a fourth of an inch long, had dropped down on 
me in an invisible shower from the Agy-tree as I 
passed and stood under its branches, which were 
gently stirred by a soft wind. My clothing and 
the pith helmet on my head had protected me at 
first, excepting my exposed hands. Then the 
bending of my head had exposed my neck to the 
falling plague. Ere I came away that afternoon, 
very cautiously I ventured to examine the tree at 
a little distance, and some others of the same 
species were pointed out to me near the same 
place by the natives. The little hair-like shafts 
were growing enclosed in a thickish pod or shell, 
not quite so large, perhaps, as a small banana 
fruit. Each shell appeared to be closely packed 
with these little spines. If my memory serves me, 
these lay transversely, and in double rows or 
stacks across the interior of the pods. These 
latter were fully ripe (unluckily for me) just at that 
very time, and the light wind was emptying out 
the contents. 

I saw no more Agy-trees on the remainder of 
our journey, and had never even heard of them 
before during the nine years of my residence in the 
island ; but the mdromifa told me that day that in 
former times the Agy was well known in Imérina, 
the district where I had lived. It is a tradition 
among them, they said, that once upon a time, 
long ago, when the wild Sakalava tribes had laid 
siege to Ambdhimanga, the former capital of 
Imérina, some of them, unacquainted with the 
Agy-trees, had come under their dangerous 
branches. Stricken with hot pain and sudden 
alarm, even as I was, and deeming, I suppose, that 
the gods were fighting against them, they fled 
away in terror, and the Hova capital was saved by 
its Agy-trees. W. MONTGOMERY. 


According to some native accounts the tree 
whose stinging properties caused the invading 
Sakalava to retire in terror from Ambohimanga, as 
above described, was the Amiana (Urera radula),a 
tree with tall straight stem, and bearing a large 
velvety leaf which stings worse than a nettle when 
touched. The leaves on the young trees are very 
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large, about thirty inches each way, and very beau- 
tiful in outline, being deeply cut and indented. 
These trees still grow plentifully on the summit 
and slopes of the hill on which Ambdhimanga is 
built, but the Agyis not known there. The latter 
would, however, be much more mysterious as well 
as more painful in its effects, and perhaps has been 
exterminated in later times. 

Mr. J. G. Baker, of the Kew Herbarium, informs 
me that the Agy is probably one of the Mucunas, 
nat. ord. Leguminose but it does not yet seem to 
have been received from Madagascar. One spe- 
cies, MZ. gigantea, is common in the Seychelles 
Group, and another, JZ. urens, is found in tropical 
Africa. 

JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 


LIANAS ; OR, TROPICAL CLIMBING PLANTS. 


The primeval forest of Rarotonga, and many 
others of the South Sea Islands, are almost im- 
penetrable, on account of the marvellous climbing, 
twining plants that abound therein. These shrubs 
ascend the loftiest trees; then descending half- 
way to the earth, run up the next, and so on and on, 
in vast festoons. The stems of many of them 
being round and smooth, seem like innumerable 
skipping-ropes suspended at all heights by friendly 
fairies for the amusement of mortals, their only 
visible leaves intermingling with the top foliage of 
the trees which support them. Here and there are 
seeming coils of rope of enormous thickness, the 
lower ends rooted in the soil, the upper twining 
round and round the trees they often kill by their 
too-close embrace. The entire forest, dark at 
midday, is thus one maze of living network, 
through which natives slowly cut their way with 
heavy, sword-like knives. 

Allthese strange climbing plants are Leguminous, 
the most important of them being the Zn/ada 
scandens, which has twice-pinnated leaves, with 
small white flowers growing in spikes at the 
end of the leaves. In the Hervey Group the 
pods are from two to three feet in length; at 
New Guinea and elsewhere they are much longer. 
The seeds are two inches across, with a beautiful 
polished shell of a purple colour. I shall never 
forget a night spent on the southern coast of 
New Guinea in 1872. Numerous fires were 
blazing, drums beating, nude warriors, as they 
danced, dangled the skulls of their victims, 
whilst common people, in lieu of skulls, held in 
each hand a dried pod of the £n/ada scandens asa 
rattle. 

In most of the South Sea Islands this plant fur- 
nished the only rope of bygone days. Whilst 
green it is equal to European cordage in strength, 
but when dry it is brittle and worthless. Immense 
logs of timber are dragged from the most inacces- 
sible places to the shore by means of these ex- 
tempore ropes. They are obtained here in lengths 
of 150 feet, perfectly round and smooth. This plant 
has from time immemorial supplied the young 
people of these islands with swings and skipping- 
ropes. By the way, in skipping it is usual for two 
or three young men at each end slowly to swing 





round and round the long living rope, whilst a 
number of girls skip in perfect unison. At Atiu, 
until lately, a coarse kind of native cloth was pre- 
pared from the stem of the Lx/ada scandens, by 
beating it with wooden mallets. 

This plant often attains to a great size. I mea- 
sured one twenty-six inches in diameter. There 
are two varieties here, differing from each other 
somewhat in leaf, colour, and smoothness of 
stem. The sort known as Kaka-vari-kaz is that 
used as rope; but it is useful to know that the 
smooth-skinned, dark sort (known as Kaka-vat, z.e., 
the Watery Kaka), when cut yields a copious and 
refreshing drink to the thirsty woodman. This-is 
a most precious gift where no cocoa-nut palms 
grow and no stream flows. 

The contortions and windings of these tropical 
climbing plants have originated the proverbial 
designation for a deceitful, slippery fellow—* a 
man whose heart is badly twisted as the ‘ Kaka,’ or 
Lianas, of the forest.” 


SCREW-PINE ; OR, THATCH-TREE OF POLYNESIA. 


The appearance of this tree is very remarkable. 
The spiral arrangement of its long, sword-like 
leaves, suggests the idea of an enormous screw. 
It is known to botanists as the Pandanus odoratis- 
simus ; it is called by the natives Ava. It some- 
times attains the height of forty-five feet. The 
male and female flowers are on different trees. The 
great bunches of the former—of a light-yellow 
colour—finely contrast with the deep-green foliage 
of the tree. 

Numerous red and yellow fruits, nearly round, 
and weighing from seven to ten pounds apiece, 
remind one of enormous pine-apples. Stout 
aerial roots, with cup-like spongioles, shoot down 
from the highest branches of old trees to the 
earth, thus supplying them with additional support 
and nourishment. One is amazed at the immense 
weight of trunk, branches, foliage, and fruit sus- 
tained by a number of prop-like roots, some five 
or six feet above ground. This wonder is often 
increased by seeing the trunk terminate above 
ground. 

The narrow leaves —sometimes seven feet in 
length—are armed along the edges and midrib 
with sharp hooks. Native lads angle for shrimps 
with these tiny hooks. 

The screw-pine grows everywhere in the Pacific, 
less commonly on the shores of New Guinea and 
the adjacent islands. Like the cocoa-nut palm, it 
loves the neighbourhood of the sea, and grows 
luxuriantly on the poorest soil; but, unlike that 
palm, it also thrives on the barren clay hills of the 
interior of many islands. It is the first fruit- 
bearing tree that grows out of the sand and 
shingle of newly-formed atolls. In the Line 
Islands, during frequent seasons of drought,* 





* On one island rain has lately fallen, after a drought of eight years. 
It was painful to gaze upon those starving, heathen islanders, without 
the ability to relieve their wants. To save life many emigrated to dis~ 
tant islands, returning home, however, as soon as they heard that rain 
had fallen, 
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when the cocoa-nut palm ceases to bear fruit, the 
natives contrive to exist upon fish and the 
drupes of the never-failing screw-pine. The 
inner part of the drupe is fleshy and pleasantly 
sweet. Several tiny kernels, in extremely hard 
shells, fill up the outer part. On many of the 
Gilbert Islands preparations of the pandanus were 
presented to us, as the most valuable gifts they 
could bestow. First, the ripe, fleshy parts of the 
drupe, pounded into a flat cake, in appearance like 
a mass of pressed oakum; this we could not eat. 
Next came extremely thin paper-like stuff, con- 
sisting of the sugary juice of the fruit dried in the 
sun; this was very palatable. Lastly came a sort 
of sawdust, or fine nutritious particles out of the 
kernel and drupe dried; this too was very nice, 
but it would take a great deal of such food to 
satisfy the appetite. We gave the whole to the 
teacher. 

The long, tough leaves of the screw-pine furnish 
the best thatch in the world. It is usual to pare 
away the prickly edges and midrib witha knife. 
The leaves are “‘ sewn” on reeds, or on the split 
adventitious roots of the parent tree. On some 
islands, until very lately, human rib-bones were 
employed for this purpose. It is to the process 
of “‘thatch-sewing” that the natives are indebted 
for the only word in their language (uz) for 
sewing, as their ancient garments were jasfed 
together, not sewn. A house carefully covered with 
pandanus thatch will not need re-covering for ten 
or twelve years. 

The terminal buds and flowers of the pandanus 
are commonly eaten by the inhabitants of the low 
coral islets. Cattle love to browse upon the leaves. 
In the New Hebrides the petticoat worn by 
women and girls is prepared from the exposed 
roots of the pandanus by splitting and chewing 
them. 

The timber of the screw-pine, although poor, 
is used for house-building in all the low islands ; 
and—on account of its being hollow—for piping 
in the high islands. The natives value the tree 
highly on account of the perfume yielded by the 
male inflorescence, used to scent cocoa-nut oil. 
The perfume is very powerful ; to many Europeans 
it is very agreeable. The inner part of the drupe 
is cut off and threaded as necklaces, on account 
of the fragrance. When fresh and alternated with 
the deep-red, bell-shaped coverings of the seed of 
the puka, the effect is very fantastic. Native songs 
abound with references to this perfume (Ara inano, 
fragrant screw-pine). 

The octopus, doubtless attracted by the frag- 
rance, climbs up the screw-pine to feast upon the 
flowers. Bats are very partial to the fruit. 

The interior of this tree is filled with loose fibres 
which soon decay. 

When very old—and it is believed to attain to a 
great age—beautiful walking-sticks, etc., may be 
made out of the hard external part. 





I have seen the veritable screw-pine on which 
Mautara some 150 years ago disembowelled Kikou 
in revenge for the murder of his son, Tenanuku. 
The tree was uprooted in the cyclone of 1866, or 
it might well have lived on for many a long year. 

The male tree is much handsomer than the 
female, on account of its foliage being much 
denser. 


THE ‘‘ UTU”-TREE OF THE PACIFIC. 


The “ Utu” (Barringtonia speciosa) is one of the 
most magnificent trees of the tropics. It grows on 
all the volcanic islands of the Pacific and the 
Indian Archipelago. It attains the height of sixty 
feet, and is exceedingly umbrageous and far- 
spreading. Under its shade the elders of Raro- 
tonga in past days were accustomed to discuss the 
news, or watch the pastimes of youth, or recite 
the history of the past. 

No tree exceeds this in beauty of foliage and 
flower. In England I was often reminded of it 
by the magnolia. Its dark, glossy leaves—fifteen 
inches by seven and a half inches—alternate and 
are obovate inform. Few sights are more striking 
than the gorgeous autumnal (September) tints of 
the leaves, rich yellow with bright red spots, unless 
it be in the month of January to see the same tree 
covered with new foliage and adorned with large 
white flowers of exquisite beauty. These flowers 
—seven inches in diameter—grow in clusters, 
bursting out of the calyx like balls of snow. In the 
fully-expanded flower, out of four corolla-leaves, 
rise from three to four hundred stamens tipped 
with rose-pink and surmounted with golden anthers. 
Like most tropical flowers, this fragile beauty lasts 
butaday. For weeks together the ground is every 
morning strewn with what might easily be mistaken 
for painters’ brushes, the flowers of the preceding 
day. The fruit is one-seeded, quadrilateral, and 
eight ounces in weight, the seed itself weighing 
only two ounces. When grated, this seed furnishes 
a powerful fish-poison, much used, which, singu- 
larly enough, does not in any degree render the 
fish unwholesome. 

The trunk of the Barringtonia speciosa is often 
thirty feet in circumference. The timber is much 
used for canoes and other purposes, but is apt to 
be pierced by a species of Humenes. The broad 
glossy leaf is commonly used by the natives in 
dressing wounds instead of adhesive plaster. 

At Mangaia the only name for “heart” is that 
used for the fruit of this tree, on account of a sup- 
posed similarity of size and shape. 

It is no uncommon thing for a native in prayer 
thus to address the Divine Being: ‘“O Thou 
Mighty Y/u-Tree, under whose grateful shade we 
rest,” etc., etc. 


Rarotonga. W. WYATT GILL. 
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MISJUDGED ; 


OR, THE TROUBLES OF A CITY MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HIS ONLY ENEMY.” 


CHAPTER V.—ON THE SERPENTINE. 

















T was the same bright frosty day on which 
Mabel Haydon arrived so unexpectedly at 
Lyndhurst. Hyde Park presented a scene of 

animated life, gay, careless, many-hued life, as it 
sparkled on the surface; its hard facts and 
pathetic realities kept well out of sight in that 
favoured haunt of beauty and fashion. It was 
a joy even to exist on this crisp, fresh morning. 
The gay panorama was at its gayest on the 
frozen waters of the Serpentine, where crowds 
of skaters were gracefully skimming the shining 
field of ice, and seeming to realise the true 
poetry of motion as they glided here and there, 
threading the bewildering maze of swiftly-moving 
figures. Looking on this gala scene, illumined 
by the gracious light of the winter sunshine, it is no 
wonder that it seemed to many there a comfortable, 
well-conditioned world, no matter what cynics 
might have to say on the reverse side of the 
picture. This was evidently the impression pro- 
duced upon the mind of a pleasant-faced gentle- 
man who had not long taken his place among the 
_ skaters. He had made his first circuit of the ice 

in a manner which had procured him the envy of 
many who were as yet only novices in the art 
which they were eager to cultivate. By a few 
rapid curves that scarcely seemed to cost him an 
effort, he had carved some initials on the ice, and 
was about to pass over them a second time, in 
order to render his novel caligraphy more distinct, 








when he felt a light touch on his shoulder. and 
heard a familiar voice, 

“It is Frank Cressham after all. How are you, 
my dear fellow ?” 

The speaker was a tall young man of military 
bearing, who had suddenly detached himself from 
a group of gentlemen and hurried towards the 
friend whom he had recognised. 

“Philip Ingram, by all that’s pleasant. This is 
what I call the crowning felicity of a most enjoy- 
able morning. I was not aware that you were in 
town—are you on leave °” 

‘On leave, Cressham; we are still quartered in 
the country, and it is a trifle too slow for your 
humble servant. Wanted a tonic, and took it, as 
you see, in the form of a holiday, though I could 
only get a few days. By-the-bye, have you read 
to-day’s paper ?” 

** Not a line.” 

** Not even the agony column ?” 

**No; but why do you ask ?” 

‘‘ Oh, it is something more serious than a mes- 
sage from X Y Z—something about your brother- 
in-law, Haydon, of Broadlands.” 

Frank’s bright face clouded instantly, and he 
asked gravely, 

“Ts it anything about the B K ?” 

“Te.” 

“What do they say about him ?” 

*‘ More than he will be able to digest with com- 
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fort. ‘There has been a meeting of the directors, 
and, according to the paper, they almost came to 
blows, and poor Haydon seems to have been made 
a sort of scape-goat. What miserable affairs these 
bank failures are !” 

“You are right,” responded Frank, in a tone of 
indignation. ‘And I think it is cowardly of those 
fellows to be so ready to lay all the blame on him. 
There was a time when there was nobody like 
John Haydon with these same men, who are play- 
ing the ass to the dying lion. I never saw any 
one so broken down as he is now, and he told 
me that they refused to listen to his advice.” 

There was a pause, during which an unwonted 
shadow rested on the sunny, genial face of Frank 
Cressham, which did not usually retain a cloud, or 
any serious expression, for any long interval. The 
party whom Lieutenant Ingram had deserted when 
he stopped to speak to Frank, now came in sight, 
skating leisurely towards them. 

“* Here they come,” exclaimed the young officer ; 
“T’]l introduce you, Frank, for Dowton, and 
Hackett, and Dashwood, cre first-rate fellows. 
You will join us, of course, and we will all have 
luncheon at my place.” 

Frank Cressham’s glance rested longingly upon 
the animated scene, and he hesitated a moment 
before he gave his answer, politely declining the 
invitation to join them, though he consented to 
be introduced. He felt a strong temptation to 
accept it, for he was passionately fond of skating, 
and there was something seductive in the thought 
of spending a pleasant morning in the society of 
congenial spirits like Lieutenant Ingram and his 
friends. 

“Thank you, Philip, there is nothing that I 
should have liked better than to say yes, but un- 
luckily my time is not my own this morning. The 
fact is I have no business here now, and I must 
put myself in harness for the rest of the day.” 

There was unmistakable surprise in the glance 
with which his friend regarded him. The young 
officer liked Frank Cressham; he had correctly 
estimated his character, and knew most of his 
weak points—his indecision, pliant yielding to 
others, and inability to deal firmly with negatives ; 
he had known him decline an invitation and 
accept it almost in the same breath. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘is there such 
pressure upon your time that you cannot spare 
half a day to an old friend? Surely it’s a sign 
that you are on the high road to fame and for- 
tune.” 

Frank was disconcerted, and showed it in his 
manner. There was the old unwillingness to dis- 
oblige his friend, but no sign of wavering. 

“T am sorry that I cannot be one of your 
party, Philip, but it is no use, I must not let 
myself be tempted, at least not to-day.” 

“ All right, Frank, make no more apologies. I 
like you all the better for keeping your resolution, 
and I should not be your friend if I tried to turn 
you from it.” 

“That is good of you, Ingram; but here they 
are to break up our /é/e-d-/é/e, and I have not yet 
said half I want to say.” 

The lieutenant nodded and laughed. ‘ You shall 





not be disappointed if you can spare time to take 
a few more turns on the ice.” ; 

“Yes, I can allow myself another half-hour.” 

They were now joined by Lieutenant Ingram’s 
friends, to whom Frank was introduced in the 
young officer’s characteristic manner. It was not 
more than a few minutes before they were ail 
skating together, and Frank found himself smoothly 
gliding by his friend’s side. 

“Now, Frank, say all you want to say to me.” 

“In the first place, Philip, will you fix an early 
day to come and dine with us at St. John’s Wood ? 
You know my sister Mildred and her husband, 
and you used to like them and their quiet homely 
style.” 

“IT am afraid to promise, Frank; but, if possible, 
I will.” 

““On what day?” 

‘Suppose we say Tuesday next.” 

“That will suit me admirably, Philip.” 

The talk soon turned again to the subject of 
Mr. Haydon’s losses. 

“Do you know, Ingram,” said Frank, “this 
kind of thing has a tendency to make one worry 
miserably after riches? I wish I had a few 
thousands to call my own.” 

“That you might invest them in trying to repair 
the broken fortunes of a fallen man ?” 

‘Well, I might do worse, Philip. One thing is 
certain—I have only myself to blame that I am in 
my present impecunious position. I might have 
fingered some thousands of my uncle’s wealth had I 
only been wise, and tried to shape myself after his 
pattern; but it was not in me to act a part, sol 
have stood alone.” 

“Except when he helped you out of some of 
your scrapes, Frank.” 

‘Never fear, Philip, I do not forget how good 
he has been to his thoughtless, good-for-nothing 
nephew, and I like the old gentleman apart from 
his money.” 

Almost unconsciously to himself Frank was true 
to his family traditions, for he spoke of his uncle 
with an emphasis that had in it a ring of the 
Cressham family pride. 

Lieutenant Ingram was careful to conceal the 
half-amused smile which came to his lips, for he 
had a keen sense of what was due to the feelings 
of his friend. They talked for some minutes 
longer, then Frank looked at his watch. 

“‘ My time is up, Ingram.” 

“‘Sorry to hear it, Cressham; but really I did 
not think it was in you to practise such self- 
denial.” 

“Ah! you have only seen the outside, Philip, 
for I have a will when I am not too indolent 
to exert it, and you know what a pleasure-loving 
dog I am.” 

“T should think I did; but, by-the-by, you have 
not yet told me what great work you are doing. 
Are you going to burst into fame on the walls of 
Burlington House at the next exhibition? Or is it 
some important commission that is to bring you a 
golden harvest ?” 

“T admit I havesomething that I intend to submit 
to the judges, and which I hope to get hung, but 
the work I am anxious to finish to-day is a por- 
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trait. It is a portrait of some one you used to 
admire—my poor sister Alice. I am copying it 
in oil from a miniature which my uncle has lent 
me for the purpose. I must confess it is a sort of 
grievance between uncle and myself, for he ex- 
pected it to have been finished before, but I have 
had a strange dislike to part with it, and have pur- 
posely put off the final touches; but it must be 
done to-day, for I have promised to let him have 
z.” 

A few minutes later Frank Cressham had said 
good-bye to Lieutenant Ingram and his three 
friends, and regarding himself as a martyr to cir- 
cumstances, was pursuing his way to St. John’s 
Wood. 


In spite of the predictions of a few sanguine 
friends, Dr. Holt, though tolerably successful in 
his profession, had not so far enriched himself 
as to be able to exchange his pretty villa in St. 
John’s Wood for a house of loftier pretensions. 
But this did not trouble the good doctor. He was 
satisfied so long as he could feel that his little 
villa was a home in the true sense of that sweet 
old Saxon word. Secure in the possession of this 
blessing he could cheerfully accept other depri- 
vations. To him the nature of his surroundings 
were of little account while he had his wife, Mil- 
dred, who was devoted to him, and his troop of 
noisy, robust boys and girls, whose individual value 
was not to be estimated by any figures of arith- 
metic. These made the wealth of his kingdom. 
Dr. Lionel Holt was one of nature’s gentlemen, 
whom many of fortune’s favourites might have 
envied for his real and practical philosophy. 

It was in this genial household that the artist, 
Frank Cressham, had chosen to fix his home after 
his father’s death. Mildred had always been his 
favourite sister, and on her part she faithfully be- 
lieved in her erratic brother, and to the utmost of 
her power was always ready to defend him from 
blame. 

“T promised Milly that I would not stay, and 
here Lam. She will be glad that I have kept my 
word, for she has had faith in me all through, dear 
old Milly.” ° 

Thus Frank Cressham murmured as the cab 
rolled over the smooth, frost-bound road. He 
was not far from the end of his journey, Dr. Holt’s 
villa being already discernible among the trees. 
A few moments more, and the cab would stop at 
the gate of the trim white house, which in summer 
looked so pleasant and pretty, gleaming out against 
a green background of waving leaves. Nor did it 
look less inviting on that bright winter morning, 
when pendant crystals were hanging on the boughs, 
and the dewdrops were petrified into jewels on the 
window-panes, and the square of lawn before the 
windows showed a light powdering of silver, that 
glistened where it caught the gleams of sunshine 
—the miniature lawn, which Dr. Holt often laugh- 
ingly remarked was no larger than an average-sized 
Turkey carpet. 

As Frank leaned back in the cab he was con- 
scious of a sense of satisfaction, mingled with a 
restful feeling, that was new in his experience. 
He was so pleasantly engrossed with his own 





thoughts, that when some chance association of 
ideas recalled Mr. Haydon to his mind, he was 
inclined to be a little self-reproachful. 

“Ah! to think I had nearly forgotten him. 
I must ask Milly if she knows anything about it. 
Why! what on earth is the matter?” 

These words were elicited by the sight of a 
crowd gathered about the gate leading to the 
doctor’s house, evidently in a state of considerable 
excitement. 

Dismounting, Frank soon found that one of his 
sister’s children had met with an accident. The 
little fellow had fallen on a slide and broken his 
leg, and had been carried home by a labouring 
man who chanced to be passing at the time. 


CHAPTER VI.—ONE RIVAL LESS. 


ARTIN FLETCHER sat in the drawing- 
room until he began to think he had been 
forgotten; but he deemed it prudent to 

curb his impatience and wait until it pleased his 
uncle to send for him. He was not the man to 
let Mr. Cressham forget that he was related to 
him—that he was the son of his only sister. He 


. rarely missed an opportunity of introducing her 
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. bachelor. 


name, or of alluding to her, in his interviews 
with his uncle. He considered that it kept her 
memory alive in the mind of the wealthy old 
Although Martin Fletcher had been 
assisted very liberally in his commercial career 


‘ by the old man, he was always plotting and 


scheming to obtain the lion’s share of his Uncle 
Cressham’s money, and so far he had been very 
successful. His only rival had been his cousin, 
Mrs. Haydon. Now that she was dead, he thought 
it would be an easy task to supplant her daughter. 
His visits to Lyndhurst were very frequent, and he 
usually had some news relative to the money 
market, or some speculation to recommend to Mr. 
Cressham, who had been induced by his nephew 
to embark in sundry stock exchange ventures, 
which had proved successful. Mr. Fletcher had 
himself largely benefited by these transactions, 
for he had not scrupled to use some of the money 
with which his uncle had entrusted him, in specu- 
lations on his own account. Mr. Cressham, rich 
as he was, had no objection to increasing his 
wealth, by and through the medium of his long- 
headed nephew, and his confidence in that astute 
gentleman’s advice was increasing, for it was 
owing to Martin Fletcher’s skilful management 
that he had added several thousands to his 
banking account within the past few months. 

The knowledge that Mr. Fletcher had the 
wealthy capitalist at his back, gave him influence 
in the city, and his business prospects were im- 
proving rapidly. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Fletcher was beginning to feel that he had a right 
to be treated with more consideration than he 
had formerly received. Thus it was that he felt 
slighted that he should be kept waiting, because 
that bit of a girl, Mabel Haydon, happened to be 
with his uncle. 

“It was fortunate I met Snell on his way to 
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the lawyer’s this morning. I guessed in a moment 
what was up. The old man has been vexed by the 
account in the newspapers, and he is going to cut 
Haydon out of his will. I suppose Haydon has 
had an inkling how it would be, and he has sent 
Mabel over in order to soften the old man’s heart, 
and so keep things as they are, for he knows well 
enough that he is down in the present will for a 
tidy sum, while that child of his will come in for 
the largest share. It is a fortunate thing I am on 
the spot to turn the scale in our favour, for Frank 
and I ought to stand first in the will, and it will 
not be my fault if we do not.” 

These were the thoughts that were occupying 
Mr. Fletcher’s mind as he sat in the drawing- 
room at Lyndhurst, drumming on the window- 
pane with his fingers, as though he were beating 
time to some tune which he was mentally 
humming. 

His reflections were suddenly cut short by the 
entrance of his cousin Agatha, a lady whom he 
specially disliked, for he always had a feeling that 
she suspected his designs on his uncle’s purse, 
and that she had an unpleasant knowledge of his 
unscrupulous character. 

But this was really the result of his own con- 
science, for Mrs. Raymond had no such insight 
into his character. She rather underrated his 
abilities, and at times laboured under the impres- 
sion that she was making a tool of him, when in 
reality the reverse was the case. Thus it happened 
that they were often mutually deceived. Mr. 
Fletcher was the first to speak. 

“Ah! you did not expect to find me here, 
Cousin Agatha. I hope you are quite well ?” 

“Thank you, Martin, I am quite well,” she re- 
plied, answering the last part of his question 
first ; ‘‘and I did expect to find you here.” 

“Very kind of you to come and cheer me up a 
bit, Agatha, for I must confess I was getting tired 
of being alone. I cannot imagine what uncle sees 
in Mabel—one would infer that he found her very 
interesting. I always thought her dull.” 

“And you are right, Martin, she zs dull. It is 
her likeness, or fancied likeness to her mother, 
that is her chief attraction to uncle. He nearly 
worshipped poor Alice.” 

“Ah! that reminds me, Agatha. Have you read 
the account in this morning’s paper about 
Haydon ?” 

“Account in this morning’s paper?” she re- 
peated, in a surprised tone. ‘No, I have not 
seen one yet; uncle has it in the library. Is it 
anything about that wretched bank business ?” 

“Yes; there was a meeting held yesterday, and 
some of them talked of having Haydon tried for 
fraud.” 

As he spoke, he drew a newspaper from his 
pocket and handed it to her. 

Mrs. Raymond read the description of the 
meeting with sundry ejaculations of horror and 
dismay. 

“*What a scamp poor Alice was married to, and 
to think none of us ever suspected it!” 

**T think some of us dd suspect it, Agatha.” 

“You do not mean to say you did, Martin, for I 
have always understood you were great friends. 





Look how you spoke up for him at that meet- 
ing ?” 

‘I was his friend for poor Allie’s sake, and yes- 
terday I defended him, because he is known to be 
related to the family, and I thought it better to 
make the best of a bad case, for it is not a very 
pleasant thing to have to prosecute a man who is 
related to us by marriage. Just imagine the dis- 
grace of the thing!” 

‘“‘IT think he ought to be sent to prison, Martin, 
for it is very plain that he has swindled us out of 
our money. You forget that the interest of the 
ten shares was nearly all I had to depend on. 
Suppose anything happened to Uncle Cressham, I 
should be little better than a pauper. It is a cruel 
robbery, Martin.” 

‘I quite agree with you, Agatha. Still, though 
I have lost a much larger sum than you, I should 
not care to see Haydon standing in the dock, and 
you in the witness-box against him, and that is 
what it might come to.” 

This aspect of the case had the effect of mode- 
rating Mrs. Raymond’s desire to bring her 
brother-in-law to judgment, for she had no wish 
to occupy the witness-box. 

“Do you know Uncle Cressham has sent for his 
lawyer ?” 

“* Yes, for I met Snell.” 

“Ah! then that accounts for your being here, 
Martin.” 

‘Perhaps it does, Cousin Agatha; but whether 
you are right or wrong is not worth arguing; but 
now that I am here, I want your advice as to the 
best thing to be done, for I know you will agree 
with me, that this ought to be made known to 
Uncle Cressham.” 

“‘T think he knows it alraedy, Martin.” 

Martin thought so too, but he did not deem it 
wise to say as much, so he adroitly administered a 
little flattery to his cousin. It was this habit of 
his that helped to blind Agatha, and led her to 
think he was rather simple. He was about to ask 
her opinion as to what course she would advise 
him to take, though he had not the least intention 
of following it, when the door opened, and Mabel 
Haydon entered the room. Hearing from her 
that his uncle was waiting for him, he hurried out, 
very thankful that his #é/e-d-té/e with his cousin 
Agatha was over, for in spite of his smiling face 
he had been terribly bored during the latter part 
of their interview. He found his uncle seated in 
front of his desk, reading a newspaper. Mr. 
Cressham had been glancing over his nephew’s 
speech, in order to make sure that his first opinion 
respecting it had been correct. Having satisfied 
himself that it was, he turned to the visitor. 

“Well, Martin ?” 

Martin took the extended hand between the tips 
of his fingers, and shook it as though he was 
afraid of it breaking. 

“You have heard from Mabel all about her 
father’s unfortunate appearance at the meeting 
yesterday ?” 

“IT have read it here, Martin; and though his 
presence there may have been a mistake in your 
opinion, it is not in mine, for had I been in his 
place I should have acted as he has done. I con- 
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sider it was very unfair and un-English of those 
who refused to let him speak in his own defence.” 

“I quite agree with you, uncle, and I said as 
much to them last night, but it was no use.” 

““Then how is it that I find nothing of it in your 
speech, as here reported ?” 

“IT can only explain it by supposing that it was 
overlooked by the reporter, or else struck out 
when he was condensing and revising his sheets.” 

He spoke in his blandest tones, but with the air 
of one who had not had justice done him. 

“Well, Martin, I can only say that I hope the 
portion that has been suppressed was better than 
what I have read here. I mean kindlier in tone 
to one who, to say the least, has been a friend 
to you.” 

“‘I have not gained much by his friendship, 
uncle; still I bear him no ill-will.” 

“‘T am glad to hear you say that, Martin, for 
with all his faults I liked John Haydon, and it 
takes a great deal to up-root that liking.” 

“I am very sorry for him, for it is a dreadful 
position for any one to be placed in.” 

“It is,” rejoined Mr. Cressham, in a more gra- 
cious tone than he had hitherto used towards his 
nephew; “and yet he has only himself to blame.” 

‘Well, uncle, I must confess I should think all 
the better of him if he dd blame himself; but that 
is just what he does not do. I should not saya 
word about it if the person whom he blames was 
alive, and able to defend herself.” 

“IT do not understand you, Martin; you seem to 
hint that John Haydon imputes the bank failure, 
and the erroneous statement regarding its financial 
position, to some woman. Your own sense must 
convince you that you are labouring under some 
delusion.” 

“‘T was not thinking of the bank, uncle, when I 
spoke.” 

“‘ Of what, then, were you thinking 

“I would rather not say, though I must admit 
that it relates toa matter in which you are in- 
terested.” 

“‘ State your reason for refusing.” 

Mr. Cressham was annoyed, and spoke irritably. 

“Well, uncle, I think Haydon told me in confi- 
dence, though he did not actually say I was not to 
mention it again.” 

How subtlely he was administering the poison 
into the ear of his listener, and with an apparent 
unwillingness that for once completely deceived 
Mr. Cressham. 

“‘Has it anything to do with a missing deed, 
Martin ?” 

Mr. Fletcher gave his uncle a well-feigned look 
of surprise, but remained silent. 

“I see I am right—it is useless to hide it from 
me any longer; you were speaking in reference to 
the deeds of the Westbrook estate ?” 

‘* Ves, uncle, I was.” 

** And the person Haydon blames is—” 

“His dead wife, uncle—our poor Allie.” 

A long silence followed this announcement—a 
silence that was at last broken by Mr. Cressham ; 
he turned abruptly to the smooth-faced villain who 
was so successfully working his way into his 
favour. 


” 





“Martin, you are not deceiving me ?” 

Mr. Fletcher hesitated a moment, then answered, 
in a mournful tone, 

““No, uncle; I am not.” 

“Then I have done with John Haydon for the 
rest of my life, and I shall feel no regret for the 
step I am about to take.” 

There was a flash of triumph in Martin Fletcher's , 
eyes ; this was one of the objects for which he had 
been plotting. There was now one rival the less 
between him and that old man’s wealth. There 
only remained two others whom he looked upon 
as really formidable, and these were his cousin 
Frank Cressham and Mabel Haydon. He was 
already plotting against them. 

Just before he said good-bye, when the lawyer’s 
arrival had been announced, he said, in a tone of 
apparent regret, 

‘*T wish Mabel was not so much like her father, 
uncle.” 

‘* She is not like him.” 

“I mean in character; I am not alluding to her 
looks.” 

He would have rejoiced had he known how his 
words rankled in the old man’s mind long after he 
had left Lyndhurst. He had already inserted the 
thin end of the wedge. 


CHAPTER VII.—ON THE MARGIN OF THE SEA. 


T was some six weeks after Martin Fletcher's 
interview with his uncle on the day that he had 
summoned his lawyer for the purpose of alter- 

ing his will. They had been weeks of unspeakable 
mental misery to John Haydon. He had been 
arrested on the charge of fraud, at the suit of 
one of the shareholders, but the case had been 
discharged, as there was not sufficient evidence 
to substantiate the charge against the unfortu- 
nate gentleman. 

The effect of the excitement and anxiety on 
Mr. Haydon’s highly sensitive nerves had brought 
on an attack of brain fever, and he was lying ina 
very critical state at Broadlands. 

Though Mabel had sent a message to Lynd- 
hurst, informing them of her father’s illness, she 
had received no reply. At first this had surprised 
her, for as yet she was unconscious of the divi- 
sion between her father and Mr. Cressham; 
but something of the truth was finding its way 
into her brain, for she could not help hearing 
the sick man’s incoherent talk; and he spoke of 
little else but the last scene between him and 
Mr. Cressham—the missing deed, the false charge 
which had been brought against him, and the 
disgrace and humiliation he had suffered; but 
they were so inextricably interwoven in her 
father’s disordered brain, that Mabel was very 
little wiser for what she heard. She wondered 
what he meant when he turned to her and 
exclaimed, in a tone of distress, “Oh! Allie, 
why did you not trust me?” She knew that 
he had mistaken her for her mother, but she 
could not interpret the meaning of those words 
which in his delirium he kept repeating over and 
over again. Her mind was full of anxiety, she 
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was terribly afraid that he would die and leave 
her. But his time had not come; he was merci- 
fully spared to his child, who nursed him with a 
devotion and care that was very soothing to him; 
while to her there was the satisfaction that she 
had helped to save her father’s life. Acting on 
the doctor’s advice, she tried to persuade him to 
leave Broadlands for a few weeks, and go to some 
quiet seaside place, but Mr. Haydon set his face 
against it, until one morning the doctor happened 
to say, ‘I am sorry to see your little nurse looking 
so pale; I shall be having her for a patient next, 
unless you take 
her away for a 
change of air.” 





long, for a sudden gust of wind seemed to shake 
the house to its foundations, and she could hear 
the roar of the surf as it beat on the shore and 


thundered against the cliffs. Again the sharp 
report of a gun was distinctly heard above the 
din, and Mabel got out of bed, and began dress- 
ing herself, for it flashed across her mind that it 
was some unfortunate vessel in distress. 

Upon descending to the lower part of the house 
she found she was not the only person up. There 
stood the stalwart fisherman and his sons, fully 
dressed, and on the eve of starting out to see 

whether they 
could render 
any assistance 





7 


Thus it was 
that early in the 
year Broad- 
lands was left 
in the care of 
the old house- 
keeper, and 
father and 
daughter went 
away to a small 
fishing village 
in the south- 
west of Eng- 


land, from 
which on a 
bright clear day 


they could see 
the headland 
stretching far 
out to sea, 
while to the 
west lay the 
nearest town, 
with its pic- 
turesque white 
houses peeping 
out from among 
the trees, and 
crowning the 
lofty heights. 
As Mr. Hay- 
don gained 
Strength they 
made many 
pleasant excur- 
sions to the 
neighbouring 
villages nestling under the cliffs, but Mabel 
loved to walk along the shore, exploring the many- 
hued rocks; or indulged in her favourite pas- 
time of sketching, for there was no lack of 
subjects for her pencil. She wonderfully improved 
in health and spirits during her sojourn, but Mr. 
Haydon made but poor progress. Still he enjoyed 
the beautiful drives and romantic walks with his 
daughter, and the lassitude and mental depression 
were gradually yielding to the combined influence 
of cheerful company and change of scene. : 
They had been there nearly three weeks when 
Mabel was awoke one night by the sound of a 
gun. She lay still, listening and wondering why 
it had been fired, but she did not wonder very 
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to the crew of 
the distressed 
vessel. Mabel 
heard with sur- 
prise that her 
father had 
already gone 
down to the 
beach. She 
decided at once 
that she must 
go and take 
care of him, 
and she hurried 
away to put on 
her hat and 
cloak. When 
she __ returned 
the fisherman 
and his sons 
had gone. She 
glanced at the 
grey-haired old 
‘ woman, who 
| * was busy with 
the fire as 
though she ex- 
pected to have 
visitors, orwork 
to do, before 
long. It was 
not the first 
time she had 
lighted a fire in 
the dead of 
night, with the 
hoarse roar of 
the breakers and the boom of a gun from 
some vessel in distress sounding in her ears. 
Nor would it be the first time that the body of 
a shipwrecked sailor had been borne across her 
threshold, either to be taken out again and buried 
in the churchyard, or to be restored to life under 
her prompt and skilful treatment. But Mabel 
knew nothing of this, and the result was she mis- 
judged the old woman, believing her to be utterly 
indifferent to the human lives that were in such 
dire peril. Had she grown so callous as to feel 
no interest in the terrible struggle that was going 
on within sight of her comfortable little home- 
stead ? 

Mabel shuddered as she asked herself this 
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question, for the idea that any one could be utterly 
indifferent, knowing all the time that fellow-crea- 
tures were in imminent danger of drowning, was too 
horrible to be calmly thought of. The old woman 
chanced to turn her head at that moment, and saw 
the sad and reproachful look in her eyes, and she 
divined something of what was passing in the 
young girl’s mind. A faint smile passed over her 
face, passed so quickly that Mabel only caught sight 
of the half-scornful and half-indignant look that 
succeeded it. As Mabel turned to leave the cottage, 
the old housewife resumed her work, but there was 
a grieved and thoughtful expression in her face, as 
though some half-forgotten sorrow had been re- 
called to her mind. As soon as the door had 
closed upon Mabel she sat down in the nearest 
chair and buried her face in her hands, but what- 
ever was the cause of her grief she quickly mas- 
tered it, and was moving about the room hanging 
a blanket in front of the fire, leaving nothing that 
might be wanted to be sought for at the critical 
moment which she evidently made sure would 
come sooner or later. 

Presently she drew a cloak over her head and 
prepared to follow the others. In the meantime 
Mabel had essayed to go down to the beach; but 
the instant she quitted the comparative shelter of 
the cottage walls, the wind barred her farther pro- 
gress; it even forced her some distance past the 
house, for she had not been prepared to find it 
was blowing with such terrific force. But she was 
not to be daunted, and the knowledge that her 
father was among the crowd at the foot of the 
cliffs stimulated her to fresh exertions. As soon 
as she had recovered her breath she made a 
second attempt; but, young and strong as she was, 
the wind once more carried her backwards, until 
she was almost flung into the arms of a brawny 
fisherman, who was hurrying in the direction .of 
the shore. 

Mabel found her father standing with several 


men behind a portion of the cliff, which partially ¢ 
screened them from the wind, while it did not , 
prevent them from seeing all that was to be seen... 


The noise of the waves was so deafening that 
it was almost impossible to hear what was. said, 
and as the tide rose the breakers rose higher and 
higher, while the surf burst with a terrific roar 
upon the rocks. Inthe midst of this awful scene 
lay the unfortunate vessel, which, having failed to 
weather the point, had drifted, in spite of her 
anchors, on to the rocky shore, where she was 
being battered and torn to pieces. In a few 
minutes a great sea struck the wreck with terrific 
force ; but when the wave subsided the vessel was 
still to be seen, though she lay deeper in the 
water. The foremast had fallen, and one of the 
wretched crew had been washed overboard and 
drowned, notwithstanding the bravery of several 
fishermen, who had ventured into the surf at the 
risk of their lives, in hope of being able to save 
the. poor fellow; but it was all in vain, for they 
only succeeded in bringing ashore his mangled 
body. 

Although the vessel had only struck a few 
minutes before Mabel reached the shore, there 
were symptoms that she would not hold together 





very long, and the women in the crowd were 
wringing their hands in their distress, while their 
husbands and sons were moving restlessly along 
the water’s edge, and occasionally answering the 
cries of the sailors, who were appealing to them 
for help which they were powerless to render, 
Bit by bit the vessel was going to pieces, under 
the incessant action of the waves, which broke 
over it in seething masses, the foam leaping high 
into the air, and half drowning the frozen sailors, 
who were to be seen clinging desperately to the 
remains of their ship. 

“If we could only do zummat for ’em,” mut- 
tered one of the fishermen, who had several times 
ventured into the surf, in spite of the warnings 
and protests of those about him. 

“Ye canna help ’em, Matthew, sa jist ye e’en 
be quiet.” 

“?Tisn’t in me to bide still, an’ see ’em drown, 
an’ na lift a helping hand.” 

It was at this critical moment that a young gen- 
tleman suddenly appeared on the scene, and called 
out, 

‘** Rockets, lads, rockets, there’s not a moment to 
lose.” 

“A got ’em, zur?” inquired one of the fisher- 
men, in anxious tones. 

‘* Ay, my man, I have.” 

Matthew Buckland overheard what was said, 
and was at the stranger’s side in a moment. 

The instant it was known that the rockets had 
come, the forced restraint under which the men 
had kept their feelings broke down, and there 
were shouts of encouragement to the poor fellows, 
who were watching the crowd on shore so ear- 
nestly, in the hope that an effort would be made 
to rescue them. 

The rocket tube was quickly got into position 
and fired, As the fiery messenger went hissing 
through the air, a cheer broke out from all, and 


. the sobs of the women were hushed. The cheers 


proved to be premature, for the rocket fell short, 


_ and another interval of anxious suspense followed, 
every minute seeming five to the impatient spec- 


tators, for they could see that the end was very 
near. Again it was fired, and the line was carried 
right.over the vessel, and made fast by the crew. 
As soon as all was ready, the people on shore 
began to haul one of the sailors from the wreck; 
but between the ship and the shore the sea was 
seething and foaming with great violence, while 
the surf rose to an awful height ; and through this 
they would all have to be drawn, as the rocks 
at that spot lay too far back for the rope to 
reach. As the first man disappeared in the surf 
there was a breathless silence, for many feared 
that he would be dead before he could be drawn 
out again. The moment he reappeared half a 
dozen fishermen rushed into the water, and 
bore him triumphantly to the shore. He was 
alive, but terribly exhausted, and half dead with 
cold. He was carried off to Matthew Buckland’s 
cottage. 

“Na, lass, thee kens why I lighted fire,” the 
old woman said to Mabel, as she turned to follow 
them to her house. 

One by one the men were safely brought ashore, 
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the captain, whose arm was broken, being the last 
but one to leave the vessel. A young passenger 
insisted on remaining after him, and sturdily 
refused to leave the vessel until the maimed man 
was safe. 

“Tt is all very well for your crew to obey you, 
captain, and I would have followed their example 
had you not been disabled, but as it is, I would 
sooner gO down than leave you behind.” 

Thus it was that the captain yielded and allowed 
himself to be lashed securely to the rope by his 
passenger—a fortunate thing, for with his broken 
arm he would never have reached the shore; as it 
was he was quite insensible when he was drawn 
out of the surf. 

“Now, Ben Haydon, it is your turn,” murmured 
the young man, in a faint voice, as he prepared to 
follow the old captain. He loosed his hold of 
the rigging, and fastened himself as firmly as he 
could, with his numbed hands, to the cradle, then 
started on his perilous journey. He had been 
drawn half-way between the vessel and the shore, 
when the line attached to the cradle broke, and he 
hung suspended in the surf, which hissed and 
surged over him. He struggled desperately to 
release himself from the fastenings which his own 
hands had tied, but his frozen fingers were power- 
less to removethem. Then he drew himself up on 
to the rope, in a vain effort to get out of the 
surf, but it tore him down again, and at last, with 
a terrible cry of despair, his head fell back and he 
ceased to struggle. 


CHAPTER VIII.—DR. BRANDON’S FIRST PATIENT. 


HE excitement on shore was intense when it 
was found the rope had broken. The strug- 
gles and cries ofthe drowning man pierced 

the hearts of all. 











An attempt was made to throw a rope to the 
unfortunate man, but each time it was flung back 
by the surf before it came within his reach. 

At last they saw him trying to draw himself up 
on to the rope, which was stretched between the 
vessel and the shore, but the next instant he had 
disappeared, and they heard faintly, above the 
thunder and hiss of the surf, his despairing cry. 
It was taken up on shore by men and women, 
some of the latter stopping their ears, and running 
away lest they should hear it again, At first it was 
thought that the fastenings of the sling in which 
he had tied himself had given way, and that he 
had fallen into the sea and been drowned, but it 
was soon ascertained that he was still hanging to 
the rope, though apparently in a dying condition, 
for he had ceased to struggle. 

It was at this critical moment that the young 
gentleman who had brought the rockets, and who 
was known to all (except Mr. Haydon and his 
daughter) as the vicar’s son, burst through the 
crowd with a rope round his waist. 

But the moment his intention was suspected, 
several men barred his way. 

“Tis na use, Mr. Edward, it ’ould be a temptin’ 
0’ Providence.” 

“‘ Stand aside, and let me try and save the poor 
fellow.” 

“‘Na, na, lad, we know better nor that, ye 
ould be drowned afore wor half-way theer.” 

Several others joined in the protest, saying that 
if they thought there was any chance of saving 
the man they would go themselves. 

But Mr. Edward Brandon was not to be con- 
vinced. For one moment he stood as if weighing 
the danger ; then with one bound passed between 
the astonished men, and dashed into the sea. 
The first impulse of the men was to seize the 
rope and pull him back, but the lad’s spirit roused 
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some of them to the same pitch of self-sacrifice, 
and bidding their companions not to interfere 
until they saw absolute danger, they dashed into 
the water. 

One man only succeeded in forcing his way 
through the surf, and he was soon close behind 
the vicar’s son. 

They were still watching when the wreck was 
seen to suddenly collapse, and amid a scene of 
wild excitement they began hauling the two men 
back to shore, while another party drew the 
drowning passenger out of the water with all 
possible speed, for the rope had been released by 
the breaking up of the ship. 

The passenger was quite insensible when taken 
out of the water, but fortunately the vicar’s son, 
who had just passed his final examination as a 
doctor, was little the worse for his immersion, and 
was thus able to devote all his energies in an effort 
to revive the unfortunate man, who was little more 
than five or six-and-twenty. 

The young doctor had begun to despair when 
the first sign of returning life was noticed. As 
soon as the sufferer was sufficiently restored to 
admit of his being moved, Mr. Brandon proposed 
that he should be taken to his father’s house. He 
was so terribly prostrated that it was plain several 
days must elapse before he would be able to be 
removed. 


Thus it was that Benjamin Haydon became an 


inmate of the vicarage, which was situated about 
a mile from the village in which John Haydon and 
his daughter had temporarily taken up their resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Haydon had no suspicion that the rescued 
man was his cousin and heir-at-law, for Broad- 
lands was strictly entailed. It was this fact that 
made him so anxious about the missing deeds of 
the Westbrook property, which was all that Mabel 
would have to depend on after his death. Ben- 
jamin Haydon was Dr. Brandon’s first patient, and 
he felt no small pride in having been the means 
of saving his life by the exercise of his skill. 

The household at the vicarage consisted of the 
Rev. Mr. Brandon, his wife, their son (the young 
doctor), and a daughter. The guest was made 
very welcome, and everything was done to ensure 
his comfort. The rescued man was not enough of 
an invalid to be confined to his bedroom, though 
he did not make his appearance in the snug little 
sitting-room until evening. He then received a 
kindly greeting from Mrs. Brandon, an elderly 
lady, with soft bands of snow-white hair, and a 
dignified though mild face. 

Mr. Haydon thanked his hostess for her kind- 
ness, adding that he should never be able to repay 
her and her son for all they had done for him. 
Later on the vicar joined them, and as he had 
travelled much in his younger days, having spent 
many years in India, he was pleased to find that 
his guest had visited many of the places where he 
had been. 

In the course of the evening some allusion was 
made to his friends, and the anxiety they must 
feel when the news of the loss of the vessel 

reached them. 





Mr. Haydon explained that he had been many 
years in India, his father and mother having died 
there, and that no one knew of his return to 
England. 

‘‘Have you no relatives here?” inquired Kate 
Brandon, as she glanced at his handsome, sun- 
burnt face. 

“Well, yes; I have a cousin in London, but we 
are strangers, and I am not sure that he would be 
pleased to see me, as I happen to be his heir-at- 
law.” 

The speaker’s tone was half jesting, half earnest. 
Without waiting for his hearers to say anything, 
he resumed, 

“He has only a daughter, and it does seem 
hard that she should be passed over for a 
stranger.” 

“Is the daughter’s name Mabel ?” 

It was the young doctor who asked this ques- 
tion, for he had suddenly remembered the strangers 
staying at the village. 

** Ves, it is.” 

Seeing the look of surprise that accompanied the 
answer, Edward Brandon hastened to explain. 

“There is a gentleman named Haydon and his 
daughter Mabel staying at the village. In fact you 
were first taken to the cottage he resides in.” 

“Tt can never be John Haydon of Broadlands.” 

The doctor guessed what was passing in the 
mind of the speaker. ‘I see you think your cou- 
sin would not stay in such an out-of-the-way place, 
but the gentleman is an invalid, and that may 
account for his selecting this locality, which is 
noted for the mildness of its winters.” 


On the morning of the second day after the ship- 
wreck, the doctor’s patient was so far recovered 
that he announced his intention of walking down 
to the village in order to see the stranger, and, if 
possible, find out who he was. The doctor de- 
murred at first, but his patient said, laughingly, 
“It is no use trying to persuade me that I am an 
invalid, thanks to your able treatment and the care 
which I have received at the hands of your mother 
and sister. I feel now that I am trespassing on 
your hospitality.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense ; that accounts for what you said at 
breakfast, but you must let me persuade you to stay 
with us a few days longer, as a favour tome. You 
acknowledged that there was no absolute reason 
why you should be in such a hurry.” 

At that moment Kate Brandon joined them, for 


' they were walking to and fro on the lawn in front 


of the house. Benjamin Haydon glanced at her, 
and wondered whether she would be pleased if he 
accepted the invitation. 

‘Your brother, Miss Brandon, is trying to per- 
suade me to stay a few days longer, and I must 
confess, if I consulted my inclinations, I should not 
hesitate to accept his kind invitation. What do 
you say to being troubled with me ?” 

“‘ We shall not think it a trouble, Mr. Haydon, 
and the rest will do you good.” 

“It would be ungrateful of me if I did not con- 
sent to spend a day or two with you after all the 
kindness I have received.” 

They returned to the drawing-rocm, where the 
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guest surprised his companions by his conversa- 
tional powers. Until that morning he had been 
very quiet and retiring. The fact was, Benjamin 
Haydon had made up his mind to win the good 
opinion of the inmates of the vicarage, but more 
particularly that of his fair companion, Kate 
Brandon. 

About an hour later the young doctor and Ben- 
jamin Haydon were on their way to the village. 
By some mysterious means, the fishermen and 
their wives got notice of their approach, and they 
turned out e# masse to receive the brave young 
passenger, for the old captain had told how he 
had refused to leave the vessel until he had seen 
him safe ashore. 

They met Mabel Haydon a short distance from 
Matthew Buckland’s cottage. She did not see 
them until they were close upon her. She knew 
the young doctor at once, but failed to recognise 
his companion. 

After they had exchanged greetings, she in- 
quired after the rescued man. 

“He is here, Miss Haydon, to answer for 
himself.” 

As the doct+r spoke, he indicated the gentle- 
man beside him. Mabel’s face flushed, but 
beyond that she evinced no sign of embarrass- 
ment or surprise. She listened calmly to the 
stranger as he courteously thanked her for the 
interest she had shown in him. After a moment’s 
hesitation he concluded by saying apologetically, 

“Pardon me, but have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Miss Haydon of Broadlands ?” 

Mabel gave him a look of astonishment as she 
replied, 

“Yes, Broadlands is my home.” 

He had evidently not expected to receive an 
answer in the affirmative, for his astonishment 
almost equalled her own. 

“Then you must allow me to introduce myself. 
I am Benjamin Haydon. I daré say you have 
heard your father speak of his cousin Benjamin.” 

“TI do not remember; but I am sure papa will 
be pleased to see you.” 

As she spoke she held out her hand—a friendly 
action which the young gentleman fully appreciated. 

Mabel turned back with the two gentlemen, and 
re-entered the cottage in order to inform her 
father of the visitor who was waiting to see him. 

Mr. Haydon gave his cousin a courteous if not 
awarm reception, and during the interview that 
ensued, he told him all about the bank failure, and 
the difficulties in which it had involved him. 
Learning that his cousin was likely to remain in 
England for some months, Mr. Haydon gave him 
an invitation to spend a few weeks at Broadlands. 
This was gladly accepted by Benjamin, who had 
been wondering how he should spend his long 
holiday. Benjamin Haydon, young as he was, 
held an important post under the Indian Govern- 
ment, and he had been granted leave of absence 
in order to recruit his health. 

Before leaving the cottage, Dr. Brandon invited 
Mabel and her father to pay them a visit at the 
vicarage, and in order to ensure their coming, he 
secretly made up his mind to bring his sister Kate 
and Mabel Haydon together on the following day. 








On the return journey to the vicarage Dr. Bran- 
don and Benjamin Haydon chatted together as if 
they had known each other for years. It was the 
beginning of a friendship that was to last through 
their lives. Little did the young doctor think that 
a day would come when the stranger beside him 
would repay fourfold the debt of gratitude which 
he felt he owed him. 


CHAPTER IX.—SISTER MILDRED HOLDS HER OWN. 


O a devoted mother like Mrs. Holt, it was no 
wonder that the accident to her little son 
had so completely engrossed her thoughts 

and occupied her time, that she had been unable 
to attend to anything outside the centre of her 
own home interests and duties. Thus it happened 
that she had not gone to Lyndhurst in answer to 
her sister’s urgent request. She had deputed to 
her eldest daughter, Charlotte, the task of ex- 
plaining to her aunt why it was impossible for her 
to leave home. This had been a vexatious disap- 
pointment to Mrs. Raymond, and she had ex- 
pressed herself in terms too strongly imbued with 
her characteristic selfishness to be either generous 
or just towards her absent sister. Yet she was not 
without sympathy for the poor little sufferer. In 
proof of this she sent a letter of condolence to 
St. John’s Wood, in which she announced her in- 
tention of paying them an early visit. It con- 
tained a message from Hugh Cressham, that they 
were to send the little invalid to Lyndhurst as soon 
as he was well enough to leave home. 

Mrs. Raymond did not forget her promise, 
though owing to the severe winter weather that 
ensued, some time elapsed before she was able to 
fulfil it. She was not often seen at her sister’s 
house, only on exceptional occasions like the 
present, when she had some special purpose in 
view. Apart from her desire to see little Sidney, 
she wished to talk over the state of family affairs 
with her sister, and if possible to ascertain from 
her what her brother Frank thought of the new 
will which Uncle Cressham had made. She also 
wished to know something concerning the move- 
ments of John Haydon and his daughter, who 
were still in Devonshire. She was aware that 
Mabel usually kept up a correspondence with her 
cousin Charlotte whenever she was absent from * 
home. 

It was the second day on which little Sidney 
Holt had been allowed to leave his room, to which 
he had been confined some weeks by the injury 
sustained from his fall on the ice, and the shock 
to the nervous system. The fracture of the leg 
had been so serious that, in spite of the skilful 
surgical treatment which it received, the progress 
of the case had been slow and somewhat unsatis- 
factory. This was partly owing to want of consti- 
tutional vigour, for the boy was the one delicate 
member of the robust family group. But at last, 
thanks to his mother’s careful nursing, the recovery 
of the little patient seemed assured. This second 
day of Sidney’s appearance in the parlour was his 
birthday, and as birthdays were honoured institu- 
tions at the Holts’, it gave the occasion a sort of fes- 
tive element. This being the day chosen by Aunt 
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Agatha for her promised visit, she found unwonted 
cheerfulness in the bright little villa at St. John’s 
Wood. 

During the earlier part of the morning the 
little invalid had, at his own wish, been carried 
into Uncle Frank’s painting-room, just for a peep 
at the wonderful things which made the place a 
charmed region in his eyes. This desire of his 
little nephew’s had been good-humouredly grati- 
fied by the artist himself. He had abandoned 
his easel, and, with the impulsive generosity that 
belonged to his character, took the boy in his 
arms and carried him round his studio with un- 
speakable tenderness; while Mildred, the grati- 
fied mother, looked on with misty eyes, thinking 
in her heart that it was a pity Frank had not 
fallen in love and married some good woman, who 
would have taken care of him, and helped him to 
make something of his life. Her own motherly 
heart went out to him anew, and she sighed as she 
thought of his restless, unsettled life. 

After the tour of the studio, Sidney had been 
deposited on a pretty chintz-covered sofa in the 
homely little parlour, which was known as mamma’s 
room, and loved by the children as a very haven of 
peace—where the most obstinate disputes were 
settled and wrongs were set right with loving 
impartiality. It was there the little people were 
always sure of being helped out of their per- 
plexities and having their ruffled spirits soothed 
by the charm of voice and touch that seemed to 
have a special healing for all their wounds. 

It spoke well for Mildred Holt that even her 
husband of twenty years, in the midst of the wear 
and the harass of professional life, was often glad 
to take his jaded energies and tired nerves to 
mamma’s room, and submit to be ministered to, 
like the rest of her nurslings. It was unusually 
mild for February, one of those soft balmy days 
that give us a foretaste of the coming spring. 
This was duly appreciated in Mrs. Holt’s little 
parlour, which on that afternoon presented a 
picture of simple English home life that was very 
pleasant to see. Little Sidney had been made 
happy by a new picture-book, a present from Uncle 
Frank, in addition to a miscellaneous collection of 
birthday gifts from his brothers and sisters. 

He was a large-eyed, thoughtful-looking boy, 
with signs of mental precocity, which his illness 
had tended to make more marked. His mother 
had brought her little work-table to the side of 
the sofa, where she sat busily engaged with her 
needlework, while she laughed and chatted with 
the young patient, who seemed well satisfied to 
have her so near him. 

A striking contrast to her sister Agatha was 
Mildred Holt at this period of her life, when she 
looked the typical picture of a fresh-faced comely 
English matron, with a kind voice and pleasant 
manner, and that tender grace of womanliness 
which is above all price. She had never been 
called a beauty, and she had no special talent 
except for making a happy home. It was there 
that her helpful willing hands achieved marvels 
of success in the way of good management and 
thrift, and it was there that she reigned a queen, 
crowned by the love of husband and children. 





—, 


This was the scene that greeted the eyes of Mrs, 
Raymond that afternoon when she came in escorted 
by two or three of the juvenile Holts, whose bois. 
terous hilarity was held in check by the presence 
of their eldest sister Charlotte, or Lottie, as she was 
more familiarly called, a tall fair girl of eighteen, 


The meeting of the sisters was friendly, but cha- - 


racteristic—affectionate on the part of Mrs. Holt, 
patronisingly polite on that of Aunt Agatha, whose 
bearing always gained an accession of stateliness 
after she had crossed the threshold ofthe villa at 
St. John’s Wood. She considered herself bound 
to support in her own person the dignity of Lynd- 
hurst. If Mildred’s temper had been less gentle, 
and her nature more arrogant and exacting, she 
would not have failed to resent the undertone of 
exasperating compassion for everything she saw 
and heard which pervaded her sister's manner 
during these occasional visits. It could not be 
said that the doctor’s wife was not often stung by 
the widow’s spiteful little speeches, though she 
was superior to any show of vexation, and gave the 
aggressor the benefit of her charitable forbear- 
ance. 

‘My dear Mildred, how can you endure this 
kind of existence? Here I find you positively 
working like a nursery governess—all the burden 
seems to be upon your shoulders. Surely the 


doctor does not realise how you are wearing out 
your life with overwork, or he would never allow 
you to make such a sacrifice of yourself. It is 


really very sad to think of, my dear, and you have 
my deepest sympathy.” 

Mrs. Holt’s quiet face had flushed a little as she 
listened to her sister, but her manner remained 
undisturbed, and she smiled a brave bright smile 
that was sufficient reassurance for herself and her 
husband. 

‘‘My dear Agatha, you are surely under some 
strange delusion with regard to me and my posi- 
tion, and it would not be right for me to allow 
you to go on wasting your sympathy upon me. So 
far from being overburdened and wearing out my 
life, I am one of the happiest wives in London, 
and perhaps one of the proudest mothers. What 
little work I do is a labour of love, and I have no 
wish to be relieved from it; so you see, my dear, I 
am not a deserving object for your sympathy.” 

Mrs. Raymond’s eyebrows rose, and there was 
the slightest possible shrug of her shoulders, as 
she said, 

“You need not try to deceive me, my dear Mil- 
dred, while I have the use of my eyes; but I am 
not surprised, for I remember as a girl you had 
no desire to push yourself forward; but I suppose 
you cannot help it, dear. In that, you and Frank 
are something alike. You do not take after the 
Cresshams.” 

“IT am not so sure of that, Agatha; but the 
subject is really not worth discussing. What does 
it matter who we take after so long as we do our 
duty in the world ?” 

Agatha was somewhat surprised at this out- 
burst of her sister Mildred’s, but she majestically 
dismissed the subject by saying, curtly, 

“Tt is useless talking, you have no family 
pride.” 
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Mrs. Holt smiled and glanced toward the young 
eople at the other end of the room. The smile 
and the look of triumph were not lost upon the 
dignified lady from Lyndhurst, and she judged it 


. wise to change the subject, for she felt an un- 


pleasant consciousness of defeat. She managed 
to hide her chagrin from Mildred, whom she 
questioned about Frank; and Mrs. Holt had the 
supreme satisfaction of informing her sister of 
the favourable change in their brother, dwelling 
upon his good traits in a manner that showed her 
sisterly partiality. 

“‘T am very glad to have such pleasant news to 
tell you about Frank,” Mrs. Holt added, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ for I know it will be an agreeable sur- 
prise to you.” 

“Yes, it would; but, my dear Mildred, Frank is 
such a piece of perfection in your eyes, that you 
are apt to exaggerate his fits of industry, and 
credit him with qualities which he really does not 
possess.” 

Mrs. Holt denied that she had been exagge- 
rating, and spoke up for Frank Cressham in a 
way that Agatha had not anticipated. Her usually 
quiet sister was developing a spirit of resistance 
and an amount of self-assertion that astonished 
Mrs. Raymond. Again she adroitly changed the 
subject by inquiring if Charlotte had heard lately 
from Mabel Haydon. 

Mrs. Holt informed her that her daughter had 
received a letter a day or two previously. Then 
turning to her daughter, she said, 

“Charlotte, my dear, will you bring the letter 
you received from your cousin Mabel? I dare say 
your aunt would like to read it.” 

After the letter had been read and commented 
upon by her sister, Mrs. Holt alluded to the 
recent meeting of the bank directors, and in- 
quired whether Agatha thought Mr. Haydon was 
as much to blame as they tried to make out. 
“Frank does not believe half they say; he puts 
it down to spite, and a desire to shift the responsi- 
bility from their own shoulders.” 

“Frank is no judge, Mildred,” Mrs. Raymond 
retorted tartly ; “his knowledge of the world does 
not extend beyond his paint-brush. John Haydon 
is more to blame than you can imagine. I speak 
on good authority, for Mr. Fletcher is qualified to 
judge, and, what is more, he has, for our sakes, 
done all he could to shield him. I am sorry to 
say it, Mildred, but John Haydon is a disgrace to 
the family.” i is 

“Dear me, how very sad.” 

“Yes, Mildred, it is very sad; and it is a bless- 
ing that our poor Allie did not live to witness her 
husband’s disgrace.” 

“You are right, Agatha, if what you say is true. 
Do you know I can hardly believe it'is true, for I 
have always had a very good opinion of poor 
Alice’s husband.” 

Mrs. Raymond smiled eompassionately as she 
said, “‘ That is very likely, my dear. You have a 
good opinion of most people until they are tried 
and found wanting.” — 

_ Mrs. Holt quietly ‘ignored her sister’s caustic 
little speech. 

“Would it not be desirable under such circum- 





stances to get Mabel away from his influence ? She 
would be welcome here, or, better still, she might 
go to Lyndhurst and be under your care, Agatha. 
I shall mention it to Uncle Cressham when I see 
him—which I hope to do in a few days.” 

She added the last few words on seeing that her 
sister disapproved of her niece going to Lyndhurst; 
the quiet little matron was astute enough to know 
her sister Agatha’s weak point, and that she would 
sacrifice any one to her “‘ craze,” as she called her 
desire to stand first in Uncle Cressham’s favour, 
—and, if possible, in his will. 

“IT will undertake to mention it to uncle, 
Mildred,” Mrs. Raymond replied blandly, for she 
did not relish the idea of her sister’s interference. 

The two ladies chatted on for some time, but 
their /é/e-d-/é/e was at last interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the doctor. He wasno favourite with 
Mrs. Raymond, nor was she with him, for he 
rightly thought her mean and selfish, and they 
were apt to get at cross-purposes ; still he always 
made her very welcome. 

“IT have some good news for Frank,” he said, 
after greeting his sister-in-law ; ane of my patients, 
who saw and admired his last picture, is anxious 
to purchase one of his works, or give him a com- 
mission.” 





Great Generals.—The three greatest generals the world has 
ever produced—Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon—were all men 
of letters. Alexander was the friend’ of Aristotle, and an 
annotator of Homer. Czsar’s Commentaries are still classic 
books. Napoleon would have been.a man eminent in science 
had he not been an emperor. ‘‘ Do you think,” he said, 
‘that if I had not been general-in-chief and the instrument 
of fate to a mighty nation, that I would have accepted place 
and dependence? No! I would have thrown myself into the 
study of the exact sciences ; my path would have been that of 
Galileo and Newton ; and since I have always succeeded in 
my great enterprises, I should have highly distinguished 
myself also in my scientific labours. I should have left the 
memory of beautiful discoveries.” 

Great generals have usually been men of great strength and 
endurance, even when small of stature. The Duke of Wel- 
lingtén in the Peninsula was often eighteen hours together on 
horseback, and frequently rode fifty miles between breakfast 
and dinner. Napoleon was often nearly as long in his saddle, 
and once he galloped from Bayonne to Vittoria in two days, 
He had the remarkable faculty of sleeping quickly at will, 
and so recruiting his bodily force. 

Some great generals have, however, not been noted for 
physical power. Agesilaus was lame and of little stature, 
Hannibal was an invalid, and had but one eye when he com- 
manded at Thrasimene and Cannz. William the Third was a 
man of weakly frame, and the great Frederick of Prussia was 
not strong. 

Whether strong or weak in bodily frame, no general can be 
great if deficient in mental vigour. Strength of mind and 


body often go together, but the former is alone essential to a 


great general. 
The importance -of thorough military education was 


- esteemed by no onejmore than by Napoleon, who seemed to 
"owe all to persgnal genius. It was he who organised all the 


military schools of France, remembering his own early train- 
ing at Brienne. After the peace of Tilsit he showed his 
friendship to the Czar Alexander most of all by sending ten of 
his Professors to establish a military school like the Poly- 
technic in Russia. Mere fighting generals are always to be 
found ; they grow plentifully at Sandhurst or in the cricket- 
ground of Eton; but generals who gain victories and make 
conquests with the loss of few men are only to be obtained 
by the .careful training of minds naturally strong and 
thoughtful. 





COLOGNE. 


Ball N the 15th of October, 1880, an event 

S| of historical import occurred in the 

venerable city of Cologne, when 

the finest Gothic monument in the 

world was declared completed. The 

great Dom, or Cathedral, which had 

been more than six centuries in an 

unfinished, and often in a ruinous, condition, and 

over which more than a million pounds sterling* 

had been expended during the previous forty years, 

was thrown open with imposing ceremonies, all 

Germany rejoicing that the stigma attaching to an 

uncompleted monument of such magnificence was 
now removed. 

If churches and priests had constituted true re- 
ligion, Cologne must have been one of the most 
pious places in the world. Upto the period of the 
French Revolution there were two hundred build- 
ings in the city devoted to religious uses. Twenty- 
nine now suffice, two only of which are Protestant. 
It was long more Roman than the Eternal City 
itself, and, indeed, was called the “‘ Rome of the 
North.” Its former intimate relations with Italy 
are still marked by much of its architecture, while 
the carnival is kept to this day with as much pomp 
as in Rome or Venice. 

Cologne owes its first establishment to the 
Romans, who planted a camp there under Marcus 
Agrippa, which was afterwards strengthened by 
the accession of the Ubii, a semi-savage tribe, 
who had been forced by their enemies to transfer 
their dwellings across the Rhine. Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, who was born there, induced her 
husband, Claudius Cesar, to dispatch a colony of 
Roman veterans thither, giving it the name of 
Colonia Agrippina; hence the obvious derivation 
of the name it now bears. Traces of the Roman 
occupation are abundant, not only in parts of the 
walls, now far within the city, but in the numerous 
altars, inscriptions,and coins which are constantly 
being disinterred when new buildings are in course 
of construction. It is even said that the people 
betray their hereditary blood, and that there is a 
marked difference between them and their more 
strictly German neighbours. At any rate, the in- 
habitants were so proud of their Roman origin 
that up to the time of the French Revolution the 
higher citizens styled themselves patricians, while 
the two burgomasters wore the consular toga, and 
the town banners bore the pompous inscription 
S.P.Q.c. The existing outer walls are very perfect 
examples of the fortifications of the middle ages, 
with picturesque towers and gate-houses. 

Cologne was long one of the most flourishing 





* The late Kings of Prussia, Frederick William 111 and tv, devoted 
large sums from their private coffers. Between 1841 and 1871, no lessa 
sum than £450,000 was expended over the building, part of which was 
derived from ‘‘ Cathedral Lotteries” sanctioned by the State. 





cities of Northern Europe. From the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century her merchants enjoyed special 
and important privileges in England; our Hen 
vI granted them the exclusive use of the hall of 
the Steelyard in London. There was a period 
when she could send out 30,000 men under arms. 
Then came decline, largely accelerated by the 
domination of the Church, which was constantly 
at war with the citizens. Feuds arose which on 
two occasions obliged their archbishop to retire 
elsewhere. ‘Their ecclesiastical rulers, utterly in- 
imical to progress, on three occasions did their 
best to ruin Cologne, and nearly succeeded. The 
first was the banishment of the Jews in 1425; the 
second the expatriation of the weavers; and the 
third that of the Protestants in 1618. It is here 
worthy of remark that not more than ten per cent. 
of the population is Protestant. The injury done 
to Cologne by these arbitrary proceedings is 
shown by the desolate condition to which they 
reduced it, and by the increasing wealth of the 
cities to which the emigrants retired; not.a few— 
and indeed the bulk of them—had been its 
workers and thinkers—its best citizens. Mean- 
time churches and convents multiplied till it was 
said that Cologne could show a steeple for every 
day of the year. 

It was during this period, 1470 or thereabouts, 
according to Wynkyn de Worde, his pupil, that 
Caxton learned the art of printing at Cologne 
from Ulric Zell. It is right to add that competent 
authorities doubt the accuracy of Worde’s state- 
ment, and incline to believe that the great first 
English printer was taught at Bruges. This is 
hardly a matter of importance, but if he acquired 
the art at Cologne, he indeed brought light from 
darkness. 

From 1794 to 1814 the city was in possession of 
the French, who showed their appreciation of art 
and their disdain of their foes by converting the 
great cathedral into a hay magazine. It is said 
that horses were actually stabled in the sacred 
edifice. In 1801 its monasteries were converted 
to the public service. When the town finally 
became Prussian it began to resume its former 
importance, and nowadays, having become a great 
railway centre, it is in a thoroughly flourishing 
condition. Much of it has been rebuilt and 
modernised ; and the slur once cast on it, that its 
cleanliness was just about on a par with its god- 
liness, and that eau-de-Cologne had been invented 
to cover the “‘two-and-seventy stenches” which 
Coleridge averred that he had counted, could not be 
applied to-day with any truth. But in describing 
it as ‘‘ Koln, a town of monks and bones,” he was 
in his own time, and is almost to-day, accurate in 
his definition. 
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**T don’t think,’ wrote a keen observer some 
years ago, “‘that the Papal system ever glared upon 
my senses in its genuine character so unmistak- 
ably as in this archiepiscopal city. Even in what I 
may call the dead aspect of the Domkirche, or 
cathedral, Roman Catholicism was _ sufficiently 
manifest. ‘There were the quaint pictures, and the 
carved ivories, and the Virgin’s many shrines, and 
the silver coffin of St. Engelbert, and the chapel 
of the Magi kings, Caspar, Melchior, and Bel- 
thazar, with their tomb of gold, studded with pre- 
cious stones and encrusted with enamel, and their 
bond fide skulls, surmounted with coronets. But 
the living cathedral on Ascension Day was still 
more striking to a Protestant mind. Then, no 
sooner had we driven from the church than 
we had to draw up, in a large square, on en- 
countering the progress of the Host. It halted, 
and we with it, for about twenty minutes, at the 
door of a rich merchant and great devotee, who 
had fitted up a glittering altar, covered with plate 
and wax-lights, to greet it on its way. Young 
women, dressed in virgin white, were strewing 
leaves and flowers over the path it was to take. 
At a signal given, on it moved, amid the bowings, 
the kneelings, and the crossings of the populace.” 

The cathedral is a cruciform structure, and is 
more noticeable for its great height than for the 
area which it covers. Thus, while its total length 
is only 148 yards, the height of the roof is zor 
feet, and the great towers of the west fagade are 
over 500 feet in height. The whole structure 


stands ona slight eminence, about sixty feet above 
the Rhine, and is a landmark for many miles on 


approaching the city from any side. A church 
existed on the site as early as the ninth century, 
but it is to Conrad of Hochstaden, who laid the 
first stone of the present edifice in 1248, that the 
foundation of the cathedral is due. The first 
architect is believed to have been Meister Gerard, 
of Riehl; the last, who has brought it to a trium- 
phant consummation, is Herr Voigtel. The con- 
struction of the building was slow, for owing to 
interminable and unnecessary differences between 
the archbishops and the citizens, the choir was not 
consecrated till 1322, and this portion of the 
building was all that was really completed as late 
as the early part of the sixteenth century, when 
the works were for the time abandoned. 

Space will not permit of anything like a detailed 
description of the structure, nor would it be 
desirable, for a visit to Cologne has doubtless 
been, or will be, the privilege of many of our 
readers. Suffice it to say that the great portal is 
no less than ninety-five feet in height. Entering 
the building, one is no less struck by the massive 
dignity of the principal pillars and arches than by 
the rich system of flying buttresses, elaborate 
traceries, and magnificent stained glass, some of 
the older of which was derived from several ancient 
churches now demolished. The choir is rich in 
statues of our Saviour, the Virgin, and the Apostles, 
dated from the fourteenth century. The stalls 
are backed with tapestry. The choir chapels are 
seven in number. The first is dedicated to 
Archbishop Engelbert, who had contemplated the 
foundation of a cathedral just prior to his assas- 





sination by Friedrich von Isenburg: he was 
afterwards canonised. A second, the Maternus 
Chapel, is curiously constructed in the form of a 
town-wall, with towers, gates, and pinnacles, in 
commemoration of Philip von Heinsberg, who 
founded the ancient fortifications of Cologne. 
The chapel of St. John is principally interesting 
on account of containing the original sketch on 
parchment of the west facade, which is preserved 
under glass, and with deserved care. 

Cologne Cathedral, as before mentioned, also 
claims among its relics the bones ofthe Three Wise 
Men of the East, who came with gifts for the 
infant Saviour; locally they are called the Three 
Kings of Cologne. These remains were carried 
off from Milan in 1162 by the invading emperor, 
Frederic Barbarossa, when he reduced that city 
by famine, and were presented by him to the then 
Archbishop of Cologne, who had accompanied 
him on his warlike expedition. They are exhibited 
in a silver-gilt shrine in the cathedral. The 
reader will draw his own deductions from the fact 
of one great church receiving and eagerly keeping 
the stolen property of another! The shrine and 
its contents were transported to Arnsberg, in 
Westphalia, during the French Revolution, and 
when it could be safely brought back to Cologne, 
the gems, cameos, and enamels which had adorned 
it were much reduced in number, some having 
been replaced by paste, or other imitations. Even 
now it is of immense value; though the assertion 
of the attendants, who declare that it is still worth 
6,000,000 francs (£240,000), may well be doubted. 

Another of Cologne’s famous churches, that of 
St. Ursula, is intimately connected with an early 
tradition, of which, as in the case of most tradi- 
tions, there are many versions. ‘That which 
obtains in Germany is as follows: In the third 
century there lived in Britain a king named 
Vionetus, whose wife had been hitherto childless, 
and whose appeals to the heathen gods had been 
in vain; they were to be moved neither by prayer 
nor sacrifice. One night, however, there appeared 
an angel to the queen, who ‘old her that if she 
and her husband turned unto the true God, their 
prayers would be heard, and that they should be 
blessed with a child, who was to be specially 
dedicated to Heaven. They both did as the 
heavenly visitant desired, and embraced Chris- 
tianity. Not long after the queen gave birth 
to a daughter, who was christened Ursula, and 
grew up as virtuous as she was beautiful. Many 
suitors came, but she declined all their offers; 
she considered herself dedicated to Heaven, and 
was inaccessible to all earthly love. Meantime, 
a German prince, named Agrippinus, who dwelt 
in Cologne, hearing of her charms of character 
and person, solicited her hand in marriage for 
his son. She was about to refuse this offer 
also, when an angel again appeared in a dream, 
and told her that Heaven required her acquies- 
cence, for she was to save the soul of this 
heathen prince by converting him to Christianity. 
She immediately consented and set out on her 
journey, “‘accompanied,” says the German narra- 
tive, “‘ with 11,000 virgins, all chosen from the 
most blooming of the daughters of her land, and 
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all dressed in the white garb of innocence. She whither the angel had instructed her to proceed 
steered the vessel (?) herself which carried them before the marriage took place. There she re- 
over the sea; it was as if the foaming element was ceived the blessing of Pope Cyriacus, and returned 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL AS COMPLETED. 


entirely at her command, for the water was as back with him to Cologne. “The arrival of this army 
smooth as glass.” Ursula arrived safely at of Christian virgins, led by the saintly Ursula and 
Cologne, where, however, she did not immediately the venerable Pope, made,” the narrative tells us, 
tarry, but proceeded on a pilgrimage to Rome, ‘a deep impression upon Agrippinus and his son, 
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as well it might, and they declared themselves 
ready to become Christians. Just at this juncture, 
alas! thousands of heathen barbarians invaded the 
country, and St. Ursula and her virgin army were, 
with the Pope, condemned to the stake.” Stripped 
of its many improbabilities, the legend doubtless 
records an actual pilgrimage, a common enough 
occurrence at the time, the members of which 
met their death at the hands of savage invaders. 
‘*Some,” says one authority, “who have been 
staggered at the number of Ursula’s maiden train, 
have supposed that the legend arose from con- 
founding the name of one of her attendants, Un- 
decimilla, with the number of undecimmillia 
(11,000).” 

Let the tradition stand for what it may be 
worth, one must not doubt it in Cologne.. The 
Church of St. Ursula is filled with the bones of St. 
Ursula’s companions; everywhere the hideous 
relics meet the eye; they are displayed all over 
the walls and exhibited in glass cases. In the 
** golden chamber” the skulls of a few of the un- 
fortunate virgins are to be seen encased in silver, 
along with other relics, including an alabaster 
vessel, said to have been one of those which held 
the water which was turned into wine at Cana. 
Among the so-called bones of the virgins Professor 
Owen detected at a glance numerous remains of 
lower animals. 

Another church, St. Gereon’s, like St. Ursula’s, 
is a perfect ossuary in its way, being lined with the 
bones‘ of the Theban Legion of 6,000 martyrs, 
slain during the persecution by Diocletian. And 
in St. Peter’s, the last of the sacred edifices which 
can be mentioned here, is a rather inferior altar- 
piece by Rubens, representing the crucifixion of 
the apostle. The picture is double, one side being 
a copy used on ordinary occasions; the original is 
displayed on high days and holidays. The great 
painter, although not born in Cologne, lived there 
during his childhood, at No. 10, Sternengrasse. 
Maria de’ Medici died in the same house in after 
years, her heart being buried in the cathedral. 
Rubens was christened in the brazen font still 
existing in St. Peter’s. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century the 
plague raged at Cologne with great virulence. 
Many thousands died, and it became impossible 
to bury them with the usual formalities. Those of 
the poorer classes, like those who fell on the field 
of battle, were tossed into deep pits, and the earth 
was roughly thrown in upon them. The richer 
victims, before they were committed to the grave, 
were usually exposed for some days in the chapel 
of the cemetery till there were a number to bury 
together. 

Among those carried off by the plague was 
Richmodis, the beautiful wife of a wealthy gentle- 
man named Von Aducht, whose house was in the 
Neumarkt. ‘They had both,” says the legend, 
“led an extremely happy life together, and the grief 
of the husband at the death of his wife was not to 
be described. He suffered nobody to approach 
the body, but decorated it himself with flowers, 
wrapped her up in a most magnificent shroud, and 
left the costly rings upon her fingers, which had 
been her pride during life.” It was fortunate, as 





we shall see, that he did so. The body was. 


deposited in the chapel of the Holy Apostles, and 
when night arrived some thieving undertakers, 
attracted by the gold rings, approached stealthily, 
and began to pull at the fingers. Their felonious 
intentions were frustrated by the corpse moving, 
and they took to their heels. Frau Richmodis 
had simply been in a trance. The poor lady, thus 
rudely awakened, rose gently, and timidly glanced 
around. By the pale glimmer of the wax-lights 
she could see a number of open coffins with their 


' ghastly occupants, and understood what might 


soon have been her fate. She collected all her little 
strength, reached the church portals, fortunately 
left open, and soon stood before her husband’s 
door, which was close to the church, and knocked 
with all her remaining might. The servants opened 
the windows above, but retired precipitately, ex- 
claiming, “It is the ghost of our mistress!” 
Her husband came to a window. ‘‘Open, open, 
dear husband; I am dying here with cold!” she 
exclaimed. For a moment Aducht thought that 
a miracle had taken place. On reflection, how- 
ever, he slammed the window down angrily. 
‘“* My wife,” said he, ‘‘is dead, and the dead rise 
no more. Sooner would my two greys trot up 
the staircase into my room and look out of the 
window.” In legends such things are possible. 
There was a sound of horses’ hoofs on the stairs; 
the greys had managed to get out of their stable. 
Aducht could doubt no more, and soon Richmodis 
found herself in his warm embrace. The horses 
are still there—that is, in effigy—for the descen- 
dants of Aducht were determined to perpetuate 
the memory of this most singular occurrence. 

No visitor ever leaves Cologne without an in- 
spection of the famous bridge of boats, which in 
this city was long a necessity, the reason being 
that the great rafts of timber which so constantly 
descend the Rhine in summer could not pass 
between the span of any ordinary bridge-arches, 
while the boats swing round and permit it. 
And should the traveller witness the interesting 
sight of one of these rafts floating down the 
stream, he will almost certainly deduce a lesson 
from that inspection—to wit, the strength of unity, 
the value of combination. The individual logs, 
borne by many a mountain rivulet and torrent 
from the inaccessible heights where they once 
grew into the tributaries of the Rhine, have com- 
paratively little value. But rafts have been sold 
at Dortrecht, their final destination so far as the 
great river is concerned, for £30,000. They often 
carry four or more hundred rowers and workmen 
under the superintendence of captain and pilots. 
They are floating villages, carrying their own huts 
with them, and often have on board a small farm- 
yard of poultry, pigs, and even larger animals. They 
require most careful navigation in many parts of 
the river, where rapids, eddies, and shoals abound, 
and the great sweeps, or oars, by which they are 
partially navigated, are handled by quadruple 
rows of rowers. They are often 600 to 700 feet 
long, and 250 feet in width. In the first instance 
the logs are strung together into very small rafts, 
and these, again, are built up into larger and 
larger rafts, until they attain immense dimensions. 
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EGYPTIAN ROYAL MUMMIES. 


EAR ancient Thebes a grand disco- 
very was made this summer. About 
forty mummies of royal and priestly 
personages, most of them Pharaohs, 
or the wives and children of Pha- 
raohs, were found at Deir-el-Ba- 
hari, in the Thebaid. No archzo- 

logical discovery on so grand a scale has been 
announced since Sir Henry Layard disinterred 
the remains of Nineveh. From the days of Bel- 
zoni to Mariette Bey a succession of diligent 
explorers have been accumulating monumental 
and written records of Egyptian history, but no 
such relics have been revealed at once as those 
which will now enrich the Boulak Museum, under 
the charge of Herr Emil Brugsch. Seldom, also, 
have mummies been found in more perfect preser- 
vation. When the inscriptions are fully deciphered, 
and the accompanying papyri unrolled and ex- 
amined, there will not only be a great accession 
to our knowledge of Egyptian history, but much 
additional light thrown on the life of the Egyptian 
people. 

The dates of the inscriptions reach from the 
17th to the 21st Dynasties. Until detailed reports 
are given by M. Maspero and other experts, the 
full value of the papyri will not be known, but 
enough has already been communicated by a 
correspondent of the “Times” at Cairo to excite 
general interest. From the list of mummies 
we take two or three, which will suffice to show 
the nature and variety of these archzological 
treasures. 

King Raskenen, one of the later kings of the 
17th Dynasty. The mummy, wrapped in the usual 
shrouds of fine linen, is enclosed in three wooden 
mummy-cases, each disclosing the form of the 
body and fitting in one another like a nest of 
boxes. Upon the lids of the three mummy-cases 
are carved in high relief the head and arms of the 
king. The right hand grasps the crux ansa/a, and 
in the left is the sceptre. The arms rest upon the 
breast crossed. Above the facial portrait is carved 
the royal head-dress, with the wrez serpents in 
gilt. Each of the coffin-cases is literally covered, 
both inside and outside, with inscriptions and 
representations in yellow and orange upon olive- 
green ground, probably relating exclusively to the 
ritual of the dead. The mummy and cases are in 
perfect preservation. 

King Aahmes 1 (Amosis), the founder of the 
18th Dynasty. The mummy is enclosed in three 
plain wooden mummy-cases bearing the king’s 
nomen and prenomen. The face and arms are 
carved in high relief; arms crossed and resting 
upon the breast; hands holding the crux ansata 








and sceptre. Above the facial portrait is carved 
the pschent, a crown of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
with two ure? serpents. The upper halves of the 
cases represent feathered wings. It was Aahmes 1 
who drove the Shepherd Kings out of Egypt and 
who suppressed the rebellion in Nubia. 

King Amenhotep 1 (Amenophis), the second 
king of the 18th Dynasty. It was this sovereign 
who maintained and enjoyed the fruits of - the 
conquests of Aahmes 1. The three mummy-cases 
are in the most wonderful state of preservation. 
They are covered inside and outside with the most 
closely-written and delicately-pencilled inscrip- 
tions in olive-green, yellow, and orange. The 
colours are as bright and fresh as if the artist’s 
brush had touched them but yesterday. The 
mummy-cases are varnished with a preparation 
which gives them that peculiarly rich, glossy ap- 
pearance produced by the lacquer-work of the 
Japanese. The mummy itself is wrapped in linen 
shrouds of the finest imaginable texture, and held 
in place by cross bands of pink muslin. These 
shrouds have not yet been unrolled, but upon the 
outside bands is found a long hieratic inscription, 
stating that the mummy had been concealed dur- 
ing a foreign invasion of Egypt. Over the face 
and outside the shrouds is a beautiful papzer-maché 
mask, intended to portray the king’s features. 
The eyes of this mask are made of porcelain, and 
are enamelled. The festoons and wreaths of lotus 
flowers which encircle the mask are in a most 
marvellous state of preservation. The linen 
shrouds are also strewn with lotus flowers. One 
might readily suppose that these flowers had been 
plucked but a few months ago. 

King Ramses 11, the third king of the 19th 
Dynasty, and the Pharaoh of the Jewish captivity. 
The mummy is in a perfect state of preservation, 
but of the three mummy-cases in which it once 
probably reposed only one remains. This mummy- 
case is of plain sycamore wood, unpainted and 
unvarnished. It is carved to represent Ramses in 
the position of Osiris. The crossed arms rest 
upon the breast. In the right hand is the royal 
whip, and in the left is the royal hook. The fea- 
tures are most beautifully and delicately carved, 
and are surmounted by the crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, with the ureus serpent. The 
mummy-case is a most graceful and animated spe- 
cimen of sculpture, displaying, in all its purity, 
the firm and flowing lines of the period of the 
Egyptian Renaissance. 

Queen Ra-ma-ka and her infant daughter, Mout- 
em-hat, a queen of the 21st Dynasty. Three 
mummy-cases, covered inside and outside with 
texts and representations in green, yellow, and 
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‘blue characters, upon a dark ground, the whole 
beautifully varnished. The facial portraits of the 
queen are heavily gilded and in high relief. The 
head-dress is most exquisitely carved, and is in 
the style known as that of the Royal Vulture. 
The head-dress is cobalt blue, with the w7@7 ser- 
pents in gold. The cartouches represent the 
names of the queen and of her daughter, the 
mummies of both of whom are intact and wrapped 
in separate winding-sheets. The mummy of the 


daughter is quite small and is prepared in a sit- 
ting posture. 


She could not have been more-than 








a year old. The largest of the five papyri found 
at Deir-el-Bahari refers to this queen. 

Others of equal importance and interest are in 
the list, such as Thotmes 111, called Thotmes the 
Great, fourth king of the 18th Dynasty, the most 
renowned monarch of Pharaonic history; and 
Ramses 1, founder of the 19th Dynasty. The 
mummies of Queens, Princes, and Princesses, and 
High Priests of Ammon, are also full of interest, 
though rather of an artistic than historical kind, 
and equally valuable to the Egyptologist and anti- 
quary. 





FOG, SMOKE, 


WHE return of autumn brings the 
great fog question once more to 
the front. Scarcely have the summer 
holidays been happily terminated 
when plans for the coming winter 
must be laid. In trying to do so 
we find ourselves, however, face to 
face with that hideous, shapeless monster, the 
London fog,* which for several seasons has been 
assuming an importance that seems to surpass the 
powers of ordinary endurance. 

People are beginning to ask whether, with all the 
progress of science and inventive art, we must 
still submit to the capricious sovereignty of this 
evil thing. No sane man can say a word in 
favour of a London fog. It is dirty; it is de- 
moralising. It increases. the quarters gas bill. 
It sends many of our best friends to an enforced 
banishment. It injures health; it disturbs busi- 
ness ; it destroys comfort. Its coming and going 
are subject to no laws. It is not quite as bad as 
some of our continental neighbours suppose, 
keeping the Queen a constant prisoner for months 
at attime in the Tower of London, but it is in all 
conscience bad enough. 

It may be said that the men of science are not 
yet agreed about the cause of London fog. The 
climate, the Essex marshes, and a thousand and 
one Tenterden steeples have been suggested. It 
is only of late, and with great reluctance, that 
science has held up a warning finger, and, pointing 
to the open fireplace, asked, ‘‘ May we proceed in 
this direction ?” If the fog and smoke nuisance 
is to be lessened, says the man of science, the 
blazing fire in the open grate must be the point of 
attack. He affirms that of all ways of producing 
artificial heat this is the most clumsy and costly, 
the most dirty, dangerous, and wasteful. With 
questions of sentiment he has nothing to do, and 
readily admits all that can be said about “the 
cheerful blaze.” But may not the pleasure of seeing 
a lively fire in a grate be onlya refined form of the 
delight with which a child or a savage would gaze 
at any conflagration ? Still, the domestic and social 








* * MMonstrum horrendum, informe, ingeus, cui lumen ademptum.” 





AND FIREPLACES. 


suggestions of the fireside are dear to every heart. 
“In its friendship,” says a popular journalist, * it 
has entwined itself about the affections as much as 
the old arm-chair of which an English poetess 
wrote with so much tenderness. To old and 
young alike it is a source of gratification and 
amusement. English fog would be worse even 
than it is if by the fireside the children could not 
assemble to cluster about their parents’ knees, and 
romp and play, or hear some story as their eyes 
peered into the very heart of the coal fire glow; 
and the deepest grief might lose its solace if 
deprived of some of the haunting memories that 
are found in the pathetic stillness of the fading 
embers. Science may ridicule such ideas as 
foolish sentiment, but they have attached them- 
selves to the English nature, and it would be well 
if, in reforming fogs, some less violent measure 
were adopted than suddenly throwing cold water 
on the familiar fire.” 

In the face of such popular sentiment it would 
be vain to look for any great or speedy change. 
The British throne or British constitution could 
be as hopefully attacked as the British fireplace. 
We might as well expect a new curfew edict to be 
effective. We can only look to the increase of 
knowledge and the slow growth of public opinion. 
The exhibition of smoke-consuming appliances at 
South Kensington will call attention to the ques- 
tion, and in this paper we offer a few hints worthy 
of being considered. 

Against sentiment and prejudice it is of little 
use to argue, yet the following points may be 
noted. They at least show what can be said on 
one side of the question. 

The family affections and domestic attachments 
to which the fireside is alleged to be necessary 
are not unknown in warmer climates, nor in lands, 
such as Germany, where other ways of warmth 
are in use. The love of an English home itself is 
not dependent on the thermometer, and may 
be as strong in sunny summer as in fire-lit 
winter. As to the romance and poetry of “the 
cheerful blaze,” the tradition descends from times 
when the baron and his retainers sat in the old hall 
and watched the yule log as it sparkled and flamed. 
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There was then no similay’fire within many miles, 
and it was wood they burned. Now over ten 
millions of tons of coals are burned annually by 
the nine hundred thousand families crowded 
together in Greater London. 

When Lord Palmerston was Home Secretary 
he enforced with his usual vigour ‘‘ the Smoke 
Nuisance Prevention Act,” but this only applied 
to large factories, not to domestic chimneys, 
whence most of the mischief nowcomes. It is by 
showing a more excellent way, and demonstrating 
the discomfort, uncertainty, and wastefulness of 
the present mode of heating rooms, that a change 
for the better is to be brought nearer. A coal 
scarcity, such as was threatened a few years ago, 
would bring people to their senses, and allow 
reasonable suggestions to be considered. 

We are so accustomed to the English open fire- 
place that we can scarcely conceive of winter being 
enjoyable without it. But if we examine it carefully 
are there not some considerable disadvantages con- 
nected with it? It is wasteful, that we must admit. 
Three-fourths of the heat generated is wasted up 
the chimney, and all that unnecessary smoke is 
retained in a peculiarly moist atmosphere and 
returns on us in fog. ‘The smoky chimney is no 
unusual accompaniment of our present arrange- 
ments. A change in the wind drives the smoke 
and ashes through the room, covering the books 
and pictures and furniture with grime. If the fire- 
guard has been forgotten, then the burning piece 
of coal readily destroys the hearthrug or carpet, 
endangering the house. If itis really cold, then 
we must flit about like a fowl on the turnspit— 
one side is scorched and the other frozen. At the 
dinner-table what provision must be made to 
shelter the back of the guests on one side of the 
table, while those on the other side can scarcely 
hold the knife and fork, their fingers being frozen ! 
Only a small part of the drawing-room is habit- 
able. Around the piano the discomforts are great. 
On a cold evening we have been sitting engaged 
in some earnest work, and turning round find the 
fire has gone out, while the servants are perhaps 
gone to bed, and we must retire to rest long 
before we had intended, so frozen that hours pass 
over before we can sleep. In the invalid’s room 
onacold night the fire goes out long before the 
morning. And how is it possible that tender 
mothers can have a moment’s peace while the 
children are exposed to the fire in the nursery ? 

When summer comes, what paltry devices must 
be tried to cover up that black chasm—that hole 
in the wall—which disgraces the drawing or 
dining-room! Toa foreigner the chimney-piece 
resembles nothing so much as a mural tablet in 
a cemetery, with the yawning open grave still 
waiting for the coffin! How is it possible that 
Society has tolerated the fender, over which, only 
for long experience, one is constantly in danger 
of falling, and which occupies uselessly such a 
large portion of the room ? 

If there be no remedy, then we know our fate. 
But why should we, in our insular and narrow 
views of things, imitate the Chinese, who first call 
all the rest of the world barbarians, and then 
refuse to adopt even their most beneficial cus- 








toms? What a change it would make if, instead 
of the black, untidy fireplace, with fender and fire- 
irons, we had once introduced the beautiful stove, 
which can be made so varied in form, of so many 
different materials, and constituting such a charm- 
ing artistic ornament! Some one, in the days of 
the First Napoleon, after making the grand Conti- 
nental tour—having visited Brussels, and Munich, 
and Vienna—returned to write a book, and he 
called the stove ‘‘ugly.” ‘Tourists who have never 
seen the inside of any Dutch or German house, 
except a tavern ora shop, call the stove “ugly.” 
So, for nearly a century—like sheep leaping over 
the parapet of the bridge after the bell-wether 
into the river—writers and tourists have gone on 
railing at the stove, without having stayed a 
winter in the country to taste its comforts. 

Now for the other advantages of a well-con- 
structed stove. It can be made of many different 
materials and varied forms, so as to be an orna- 
ment to the room, which the grate can never 
be. The presence of an artistic, beautiful stove 
makes one-half of the other ornamental furniture 
superfluous. But what is more important, it can 
be lighted from a passage outside the room, so 
that not the smallest particle of dust from that 
quarter needs fall on carpet, or furniture, or cur- 
tains, or pictures. The stove, once heated, may 
be made to burn twenty-four hours without once 
being looked after. If it is desired to see the glow, 
then the fire must be renewed once in six or eight 
hours. No perceptible smoke issues from the 
chimney. One-third of the coals that make a few 
yards round the grate habitable on a cold evening 
will make the whole room of a summer tempera- 
ture, so that the family may gather round the lamp 
or round a table in the remotest corner of the 
room, as insummer. There can be no blow-down. 
There can be no sparking of the live coals over 
the carpet. In the sick-room, if the doctor orders 
an equal temperature of sixty degrees or fifty-eight 
degrees, or fifty-five degrees, any intelligent ser-' 
vant can procure that heat in the whole room 
within half an hour, and arrange to keep it so, or 
within one degree, unchanged till next morning, 
without any interference or trouble whatever. The 
simple turning of a screw after the fire is well 
alight does it all. 

If any one choose to sleep in a room without a 
fire, as most English people in good health do, 
then the stove in the dressing-room having been 
lighted the night before, offers that unspeakable 
comfort of the certainty of finding the desired 
temperature, be it 60°—be it more or less as 
desired—in which to wash and dress, no matter 
how wild the storm, how deep the snow, or how 
dense the fog outside. The student who is wise 
enough to go to bed before midnight, whatever 
be the pressure of work, may give directions the 
night before about the stove, then rising at four 
o’clock, or at five, or at six, he finds his study the 
exact temperature he wished, and continuing so 
till he is called for breakfast. 

The present consumption of coals in Great 
Britain is reckoned at above 130 millions of tons 
in the year. Fifteen years ago there were only 
ninety millions of tons, and thirty years ago only 
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about fifty millions of tons of coal consumed in 


all England. The Act of Parliament requiring 
the factories to consume their own smoke does 
not apply to private houses, so it may readily be 
seen, when about half a million of tons of coals 
are consumed each day in Britain during the 
winter, what an amount of smoke must be carried 
about on the wind ready to settle down on any 
particular spot. If of the 130 millions of tons 
consumed in Britain above ten millions are burned 
in London alone, while fifteen years ago London 
required only six millions, and thirty years ago 
only three millions of tons of coal arrived annually 
in the metropolis, we see how vast is the change 
in the atmospheric influences around us. If the 
fireplaces of the 900,000 families in London were 
made to emit only one-third or one-fourth of the 








present amount of smoke the result would soon 
be manifest in the smaller number of foggy days, 
That the connection between the smoke and the 
fog is real may be tested by any clear-sighted 
observer, who will see that the fog settles down 
like a cloud, and lifts again like a cloud; it is a 
darkness that comes down from above and not 
an exhalation like a mist from the marshes. Clear 
the atmosphere of the solid matter floating about 
in the shape of unconsumed carbon, and the fogs 
will lose their intensity and duration. 

If an energetic effort is made, by introducing 
the most improved, and therefore most economical 
stove into general use, although it may but diminish 
the discomforts of fog, it will add most materially 
to the comforts of English life. 

3. 
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DECORATIVE PLATE OF LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 


BY JOSEPH GREGO. 


be naturally concluded, enjoys pre- 
eminence amongst the corporate 
bodies for the richness of its 
belongings in the direction of 
splendid and massive plate. Ofthe 
ancient treasures formerly in the 
possession of this Association but few relics exist, 
for, as we have recapitulated, the Goldsmiths occu- 
pied the important function of acting as bankers 
and loan contractors, and in this capacity could not 
afford to overlook such solid and readily converti- 
ble securities as were afforded by articles of plate. 
Advances made to the Crown at high interest were 
in such request in the times of the Stuarts, and 
repayments were so habitually postponed, that 
every resource was strained to tide over emergen- 
cies until parliamentary relief could be obtained 
by the recognition of the citizens’ claims against 
the State. Resolutions were arrived at to sell 
a considerable portion of the plate after the 
fire of London, as being superfluous, an im- 
pulse towards stern utilitarianism which must have 
caused the destruction of many interesting memo- 
rials. The Goldsmiths have since been able to 
repair this enforced sacrifice in some degree, and, 
as regards the possession of valuable plate in 
abundance, the Livery in question is able to 
entertain large numbers of its privileged guests 
on silver, silver-gilt, and possibly on bullion, for 
state occasions, while the battalions of accessories 
for table-service, of forks, spoons, salts, castors, 
and similar accompaniments, seem inexhaustible. 
Salvers, ‘‘ salers,” rose-water dishes, and ewers, 
with such centre-pieces as candelabra artd 
épergnes, abound in a proportionate scale, and the 
Livery isequally well provided with ‘“ loving- 
cups” of rich character. We must perforce leave 
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the consideration of these items to the fortunate 
recipients of the Goldsmiths’ proverbial hospitali- 
ties, and turn to the description of a few of those 
memorials which come within the designation of 
antique plate. 

Foremost in interest is the crystal cup, mounted 
in silver-gilt, which bears the arms of Sir Martin 
Bowes; a piece associated with the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, and a memorable souvenir. 

The portrait of Sir Martin Bowes, Knt., hangs 
in the Court-room of the company; the picture, 
which is dated 1566, AEt. 66, the year of the 
worthy’s death, is erroneously attributed to Hol- 
bein. He is painted in his civic robes and 
collar, and his left hand is resting upon the 
table, on which is represented a gold or gilt cup 
of contemporary character, but not the one of 
crystal which is christened after him in accord- 
ance with the circumstance that it bears his arms, 
and is held to be the same which he received, 
in right of office, as chief magistrate of the City 
on the coronation of the Virgin Queen in 1558, 
the year of his mayoralty. 

The cup in question, which has been admirably 
represented in colours by Mr. Henry Shaw, F-.S.A., 
in his Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, is 
of silver-gilt, mounted and studded with crystals. 
It is 19 inches high and 7 inches in its greatest 
diameter. It is surmounted by the miniature 
statuette of a female supporting a shield, on which 
are the arms of the donor of this memorial: 
Ermine three longbows (for bowes) erect in fess 
gules, on a chief azure a swan between two leo- 
pards’ faces or. The knop of the cover has a 
light boss, having fanciful masks, and supported 
on a crown-like open stand of four arms, which 
are raised over a facetted crystal inserted in the 
cover; the rim of the lid is chased with bold 
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arabesques and bunches of fruit, with the heads 
of Roman warriors introduced between. The 
body of the cup is a transparent cylinder of rock- 
crystal, mounted in light arcades, masks raised 
over scrolls form the arches, arabesques with 
termes act as supports. In the stem is another 
crystal, nearly spherical in form, and facetted ; 
this orb is inserted in a graceful ornamental 
frame-work sustained by miniature statuettes, and 





CUP OF SIR MARTIN BOWES, GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


elevated on four bars which, in their turn, span 
Over a crystal introduced in the foot of the cup. 
The stand is harmoniously designed in three tiers, 
the centre compartment being also chased with 
arabesques. A companion cup, assimilating to the 
design of the original, has been made at a late 
date, for the sake of convenience. The Bowes Cup 
and its fellow are with the ‘ Great Salt” placed 
before the master’s chair; when the health of 





guests is pledged after the banquet, these loving- 
cups with their contents of ‘‘sack” are circulated 
up and down the board to right and left. 

Besides the rich and elaborate “ saler” described 
as ‘the gift of Simon Gibbon in 1632,” the com- 
pany possesses a quaint and handsome drum-salt of 
goodly proportions. The body of this also consists 
of a transparent cylinder, which encloses a paint 
ing of armorial bearings emblazoned on vellum 
The following inscription is engraved on the 
superior portion :—‘ The Guift of Richard Rogers 
(Comptroller of his Mates Mint) to ye Wardens 
and Comonaltie of ye Misterie of Goldsmiths of 
ye Cittie of Lo: Desiring the same may bee used 
at their solemne meetings and to bee remembred 
as a good Benefactor Anno D™ 1632.” In addition 
to their numerous loving-cups in pairs, and even 
in sets, the company is in possession of two tall 
and tasteful goblets of foreign manufacture. The 
finest of these is similar to a cup (now a portion 
of the State plate of Russia) to which at one epoch 
it may have served as the companion hanap; it is 
marked with the pineapple and the zigzag of 
Augsburgh, and is an exceptionally choice example 
of sixteenth-century work in design and execution. 
It was secured by Mr. Prideaux, the clerk to the 
company. ‘This elegant piece was exhibited, with 
a few special objects selected by the Livery, in the 
recent collection of Corporation plate assembled 
at the Mansion House (1880) ; it was also the sole 
contribution of the Goldsmiths to the previous 
exhibition, held at: Ironmongers’ Hall (1861). 

Mr. French has given a minute description 
of this goblet in his catalogue. It is a slight and 
graceful standing cup and cover, on a circular 
foot, silver-gilt, twenty-one and a half inches high, 
and six inches diameter in the bowl, five and a 
half inches diameter at the foot, and seven inches 
diameter in the cover. Every portion of this piece 
of plate is very finely designed in repoussé work, 
in scrolls and cartouches in high relief. On the 
cover are three panels, in which are recumbent 
figures of a warrior with a dagger, Venus and 
Cupid, and a female figure; these appear to be 
reclining on the seashore ; and in one panel is a 
castle in the background ; between these subjects 
are winged heads of lions. The cover is sur- 
mounted by a statuette of Mars holding a spear 
and shield, the latter is inscribed GAPITV LVM 
LVNDENSE 15*g96. The cover is completed inside 
with a circular medallion, on which is represented a 
female bust, lightly draped, with buildings and trees 
in the distance. The bowl of the goblet is elabo- 
rately executed; round the upper part are three 
panels, respectively embossed with the subjects of a 
wild boar hunt, a stag chase, and men beating 
down acorns to feed swine. The centre of the bowl 
is similarly diversified, with circular panels present- 
ing equestrian figures, and on the lower mouldings 
are attached six figures, delicately modelled, and 
depicted as performing on musical instruments, 
three playing the viol. The stem and foot are 
composed of a succession of moulded collars, 
highly enriched in repoussé ; to these are attached 
scrolls, containing effigies of griffins and satyrs, 
with additional figures of performers upon musical 
instruments. The stand of the foot is ornamented 
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with a series of human heads dressed in the 
coiffures of the Renaissance period, and springing 
from circular panels executed in full relief. These 
are diversified with heads of dogs and figures of 
mermaids. 

The plate, executed by Paul Lamerie between 
1712 and his death in 1751, is probably that most 
likely to attract attention, on account of its strik- 
ing boldness and vigour. This artist, who was of 
French extraction, has certainly left his impres- 
sion upon the productions of eighteenth-century 
goldsmiths by the remarkably spirited method of 
his ornate scroll-work, and by the superior sharp- 
ness of his execution. All works bearing the im- 
print of this celebrated hand are in high request, 
and his fame might alone be established from the 
beauty and finish characterising three works of his 
execution in the keeping of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany : atwo-handled cup and cover, with garlands 
and masks of unusual excellence, bearing the date- 
letter 1739. Paul Lamerie’s ewer and salver were 





contributed by the Goldsmiths’ Company to the 
exhibition held at South Kensington Museum in 
1862. Both these objects bear the hall-mark for 
1741. The ewer is thus described :—On the lower 
part of the vase is a winged mermaid with two tails, 
accompanied by two boy tritons blowing conches, 
The foot consists of marine flowers, shells, and 
reptiles. On the upper part of the vase are fes- 
toons of flowers and the company’s badges, the 
leopards’ heads. The handle has a very bold half- 
length figure of a sea-god, terminating in foliage. 
The royal arms are cast and sculptured in high re- 
lief below the mouth or spout. ‘The same insignia 
are vigorously represented in excellent relief on 
the upper part of the great salver, which weighs 
three hundred and eighty-three ounces. This 
piece corresponds in spirited workmanship and 
sharpness of chasing with the ewer, the border 
being boldly designed in Louis Quatorze scrolls 
and panels enclosing figures of boys intended to 
symbolise mythological divinities. 


a aC 


PARIS DURING THE 


“SHORT PEACE.” 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM SAMUEL ROGERS. 


MIE following letter was written by 
the poet Rogers, at Paris, during 


the short peace of 1802. The de- 

scription of Napoleon 1 in his 

prime, and the account of the 

French treatment of the great 

Italian masterpieces of art, make 
the letter well worth reading. 


Paris, 26th November, 1802. 

My dear Sir,—As Champernown is taking his 
flight homewards, I cannot resist this opportunity 
to inform you that early in September I landed at 
Calais—at least, so my almanack informs me, but 
my memory assures me it is at least two thousand 
years ago, so busy have I been, though to little 
purpose, since I came here. Not but that I was 
disappointed at the little novelty I saw on the 
road. The pedlar on his ass and the waggoner 
with his team wore the same huge cocked-hat, and 
the postilion had his earrings, his tobacco-pipe, 
his jack-boots, his long gueue, his harness of ropes, 
and a whip that smacked through all the notes of 
the compass. 

At Chantilly I wandered alone till dusk along 
melancholy terraces and among urns and lions, 
fast covering with verdure. The old chateau was 
no more, and the stables were occupied by a regi- 
ment of the horse. The cathedral at Amiens was 
much as before, and many people were saying their 
prayers in many parts of it, but the abbey of St. 
Denis was filled when I saw it with casks of 
American corn. The royal monuments are now 
arranged chronologically among a thousand others 





which have escaped inthe convent of little Augus- 
tines at Paris. 

It was noon when I entered Paris, and, wander- 
ing about in search of lodgings, I found myself at 
the door of the Louvre. Who could resist? I 
entered with other people, and in an instant stood 
mute in the presence of the marbles of the Capitol, 
the Torso, the Laocoon, and the Apollo Belvidere. 
I need not tell you what were my feelings at the 
sight of what I had heard and dreamt of so long. 
I walked about neither asleep nor awake, and at 
last ascended a staircase, when a gallery, without 
end, opened itself before me. It exhibits, indeed, 
“the pomp and prodigality of heaven,” but as a 
coup dail it is nothing, a mere crowd of picture- 
frames, and as you advance one picture kills 
another. Altar-pieces, which singly gave celebrity 
to cathedrals and little cities, now hang side by 
side, and in the multitude, and are passed almost 
without a glance. 

First come the pictures of France, then those 
of Flanders and Holland, then those of: Italy. 
Not more than two-thirds are open to the public, 
the rest is a kind of hospital for the sick and hurt. 
There I saw, the other day, the St. Cecilia of 
Raphael, laid on its face and about to receive 
a new canvas. The worm-eaten board on which 
it was painted had been cut. away with the knife, 
and the surface I looked upon was actually the 
back of the thin coat of paint. The St. Pietro 
Martire of Titian, the St. Jerome of Dome- 
chino, and the Raphael from Foligno, have 
passed through the same process, and with great 
success. Our Academicians, who have been here, ; 
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and who certainly came with no favourable pre- 
possessions, were all agreeably disappointed, and 
particularly at the state of the Transfiguration. 
The Madonna della Sedia at St. Cloud has un- 
fortunately received a blow on the nose, which is 


‘very visible. In the library I inquired for many 


books without success; neither the Virgil nor 
the Dante are there, and certainly no book so 
beautifully illuminated as a missal in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Champernown. The collection was 
made by chemists and commissaries, who suffered 
the best things to escape. 

Bonaparte has twice exhibited himself to the 
people since I came. Once, at the monthly re- 
view, when he paraded on his white charger up 
and down the ranks of six thousand horse and 
foot in the Place de Carrousel, at every turn re- 
ceiving petitions into his hand from many well- 
dressed people. And once again on a /é/e, when 
the garden front of the Tuilleries was illuminated, 
and when, between the other consuls, he sat un- 
covered in a balcony in the centre, taking snuff, 
while a band of a hundred and fifty performers 
played and sung in the open air for above 
half an hour immediately under him. His profile 
is elegant, but his eyes are grey, and his eyebrows 
scarcely distinguishable, and his face overspread 
with one dead hue. His head is, indeed, to use 
the expression of a celebrated painter here, ‘‘ une 
téte de mort.” But it is the head of a giant. He 
measures less than five feet five inches, but his 
hat, as I am well assured, will spin round the head 
of the tallest and most robust general in his army. 

I wish I could give you a tableau de Paris, but 
where shall we begin—with the narrow lanes, where 
the approach of a cabriolet with its tinkling bell 
and its cry of “‘ Garde, garde,” produces a flight and 
a rout, or with the squares and bridges, where the 
shoeblacks, formidable both in number and outcry, 
salute you still with “Ici on tond des chiens” and 
“Coupe les oreilles”” >—or are you for a spectacle, 
will you see Mdlle. Duchesnois crowned in Phédre 
last night amidst tears and acclamations ?—or will 
you see Puss in Boots wash his face with his paws, 
as he does every evening on the Boulevards, to the 
delight of all the grown children ?—or do you pre- 
fer those ‘‘ gay creatures of the element,” the corps 
de ballet, with their delicate movements, and 
with their beautiful groups in groves and caverns, 
among the “plighted clouds ” ? 

After all, in the arts of life they are many cen- 
turies behind us; their roads are better, and I 
travelled but five miles on the pavé between 
Calais and Paris. The country, though more 
universally, is still far less highly cultivated than 
ours, nor can it ever mend while the labourer 
travels so far to the field. Their furniture is very 


' elegant, and we have only one house, Mr. Hope’s, 


that in taste of decoration bears any comparison 
to some of theirs ; but there is not a joiner among 
them that can make a door or a window. ‘Their 
music is still as mediocre as ever, and they contrive 
even to murder good music by the noise they make 
in playing it. 

The bronze horses from Venice are placed over 
the gates of the Tuilleries. The onyx vase you 
may remember to have seen at St. Denis is now 





among the antiquities.at the Library, where great 
numbers of people are reading with great decorum 
every morning at long tables in the suite of rooms. 
But you must now have had enough of Paris. 
What a sad variety of smells there is here. Surely 
snuff-taking was born at Paris; and what effluvia 
from the kitchens morning, noon, and night. Man 
is indeed a cooking animal ! 

Adieu, my dear sir, and forgive this hasty and 
illegible letter. I was unwilling to lose this oppor- 
tunity of extorting, if possible, a few lines from you, 
and I shall expect them in London, to which I 
shall soon return. Pray remember me to the 
ladies, and every friend who has not forgot me, 
and believe me to remain ever 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL ROGERS. 


_ [This letter lay for above fifty years unnoticed 
in a collection of autographs made by a lady wha 
received it from a friend of Mr. Rogers. | 





Daybreak at Sea. 


— of gold o’er grey waters creeping, 
Ruby arrows shot overhead, 

And then from slumber the great sun leaping, 
To flush the waves with his royal red. 


Her topsail lit with a radiance tender, 
Our boat rides over the wide, lone sea— 

Our frail small boat in that flood of splendour— 
Towards the land where we fain would be. 


So still, so still, save the gentle splashing 

Of parting waves as the keel slips through ; 
So still, so still, save the silver flashing 

Of seagulls’ wings in the cloudless blue ! 


I can but muse on that other dawning, 
And think, some day—when it breaks for me, 
And pours the beams of that other morning 
Across the grey of life’s lone wide sea— 


The Hand, so faithful, and strong, and tender, 
That guides us over this ocean fair, 
Will stretch from just such another splendour, 
And draw me into the glory there ! 
HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 








Parieties, 


— 


Education for Indian Ladies. 


IN a recent number of the ‘‘ Journal of the National Indian 
Association ” we find some sensible remarks on woman’s posi- 
tion and duty :— 

Everywhere we hear something said about women’s edu- 
cation in India, not that voices are agreed about quantity or 
quality, but some sort of education is demanded on all hands, 
to make women better companions for their husbands and 
better guides for their children. 

Testimony differs as to the amount of elementary education 
prevailing among Indian ladies, but there is little doubt that 
a very large proportion of the women of the higher classes 
cannot even read and write. But, besides books, there are 
other kinds of education, and we think that in the present 
state of Indian society, in such parts of it at least as are 
influenced by English culture, something which, for want of a 
better word, we must call domestic education, might be of 
real value. 

To explain what we mean, let us think for a few moments 
of the life in a French or German household. Of course, in 
both cases, primary education is a matter of course, but how 
much of after study does the average French lady go through, 
and how much use does she make of what she has? Just so 
much as to make her an agreeable companion, and it does not 
seem to be very much ; she reads very little’; she is in no 
sense a student, but she knows how to make her house look 
bright and refined ; she knows also how to dress herself well 
and tastefully, and, what is more, in harmony with her posi- 
tion and her circumstances ; she is the pivot on which social 
life turns, and it was in no sense of a bookish woman of whom 

3alzac spoke when he said she was one whom “to love was 
a liberal education.” Then for the German lady, life isa 
very different thing, but in no sense a thing to be despised. 
The intellectual eglucation of a German girl is very varied and 
complete, and we sometimes wonder what she manages to do 
with it, and whether it does not become a serious hindrance 
to her in the daily round of her after life. Putting aside the 
highest classes, the life of a German lady of the middle class 
is that of an upper servant. She cooks and she dusts, she 
superintends the washing, and may be seen hanging up the 
clothes to dry. She will knit the stockings of a large house- 
hold and make half the clothes of her children, and be able 
while all this is doing to superintend the preparation of the 
school lessons of her girls and look after the music or the 
drawing of her boys. In this whirl of practical duties it is 
not very astonishing that she has less time for the refinements 
of life than her French‘sister, that she is not so well dressed, 
and that there is less of elegance in her house ; but all weare 
arguing for just now is that there is a certain domestic element 
in women’s lives which is worth taking thought for when we 
are thinking of women’s education, and which may be found 
to suit some of the Indian ladies better than turning them all 
into students. 

To answer two criticisms. First, we are fully aware that 
both these instances presuppose elementary education ; and, 
secondly, we know that our readers will be tempted to ask, 
what as all this to do with Indian women leading wholly differ- 
ent lives, and having nothing whatever in common with French 
or German ones? We reply, more than appears on the sur- 
face. As surely as European scientific knowledge must win 
its way when opposed to the extravagancies of Hindu ancient 
writers, so will Western domestic habits slowly influence the 
East. Indians who .have spent two or three years of their 
lives as young men in England will never go back comfort- 
ably to purely native lives. In the houses they occupy there 





will always be some modifications. The presence of number- 
less English households in India has raised the standard of 
comfort, and has shown to many people who have never left 
India the possibility of female independence and female cul- 
ture. We can well understand that there are many Indians, 
themselves of the new school, who have not the least wish 
that their wives and daughters should live the lives of English 
women, but we doubt if any of them are quite content with 
things as they stand ; and:some who are not very ambitious 
about the education of the ladies of the household wouldtbe 
glad enough if the bare monotony of domestic life could*be 
enlivened. Things are changing, and will change, and we 
would wish the women to be not drags to keep things back- 
ward, but intelligent, if not altogether free, agents in helping 
them on. 

How this is to be done it is not easy to see; but we may 
remember for a moment that English ladies do not think it 
derogatory to go to cooking schools that they may know how 
to direct their servants, and that within the last twenty years 
there has been a very distinct improvement in the ‘general 
level of cooking in English households. Also in Germany, 
rather than with us, girls are very carefully taught needle- 
work in all branches, cutting out, planning, sewing, machine 
work, and we have seen as part of the usual school course of 
a German girl a sampler containing the most elaborate speci- 
mens of mending. The chef d’euvre was a jagged rent, made 
that it might be perfectly repaired ; and a very wonderful 
piece of work it was, though perhaps in that case the impres- 
sion was one of immense labour for no particular purpose. 

It is not imitation that is wanted, and possibly the ele- 
mentary education of reading and writing will have to 
precede all other education for Indian ladies; but we shall 
not have failed in our purpose if we have asserted that there 
is another kind of education which might at the present 
juncture do very much good. It is a pity in a certain sense 
that old customs should die out and old modes of life should 
change, but when they are founded upon an expiring religion 
die they certainly will, if not with the religion, at least soon 
after it. Distinction of caste will probably rather he modi- 
fied than be abolished. One cannot help feeling that at the 
present time, when Hinduism is ceasing to influence such 
Hindus as come in contact with Western thought, it would 
be well if some modification of the caste system could play 
the part of a healthy public opinion, and enforce some observ- 
ance to its judgments. 

The Indian social progress we hope for is something special 
to the country and the people—not a slavish imitation of 
what exists in France, or Germany, or England, but some- 
thing which, taking its stand on what exists in India, should 
seek to improve that. If by leading a little, instead of fol- 
lowing blindly, Indian ladies would mould the life around 
them, very much would be gained; and we think the best 
hope of such leading would be in union—union amongst the 
ladies themselves. Men and women live very much apart in 
India, we believe—so they do in many European countries; 
and probably the first step to enable Indian ladies to mix 
freely in general society would be to encourage them to meet 
freely among themselves. We are not saying that this is as 
good a thing as a mixed society, for we do not think it so; 
but it is a step and a middle term, and one, perhaps, which 
might suit existing conditions in India and spare Indian society 
some of the evils of abrupt change. 

We feel that now it is not a question between the advo- 
cates and opponents of change. India is changing and will 
change. The question is, what form the change is to take. 
It is not even a question for or against female education— 
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that, too, is coming, slow as the advance still seems ; and the 
question is, what sball women learn, what will make them of 
most use in the very highest sense, as women, as wives, as 
mothers? We do not advocate this or that—we do not wish 
them to be merely ornamental, or housewifely, or studious ; 
but we wish to say, as surely as are infanticide and suttee 
things of the past, so surely passing is the notion of woman’s 
life which regards her as born to be ignorant and out of sight, 
and to express the hope that in India here and there a 
woman will be found to understand her own sex and the needs 
of the society of which she forms part, sufficiently to lead 
and guide the coming change. 

It is an axiom in Europe that the women give the tone to 
society, and is as true,. probably, in India as anywhere else, 
in the widest sense of the word; but society, in the narrower 
sense in which we speak of London society, or the English 
society of an Indian station, has as yet no existence in India, 
and cannot have until education—intellectual, domestic, and 
social—has reached the ladies of India. When that day 
comes we hope that the result will be something not too like 
either London or Anglo-Indian society, but something which, 
founded on the national character and guided by national 
taste, will be really Indian. 


Woollen Manufactures. 


THE attempts now being made to give artificial aid to the 
British woollen trade remind us of a passage in one of 
Addison’s essays. In 1707, writing during the war with 
France and Spain, he says: ‘‘ The woollen manufacture is the 
British strength, the staple commodity and proper growth of 
our country. If this fails us our trade and estates must sink 
together, and all the cash of the nation be consumed on 
foreign merchandise. The French at present gain very much 
upon us in this great article of our trade, and since the acces- 
sion of the Spanish monarchy, supply with cloth of their own 
making the best mart we had in Evrope. And what a melan- 
choly prospect we have, if ever a peace gives them leave to 
enrich their manufacture with mixtures of Spanish wool, to 
multiply the hands employed in it, to improve themselves in 
all the niceties of the art, and to vend their wares in those 
places where was the greatest consumption of our woollen 
works, and the most considerable gain for the British 
merchants !” 

‘*A movement, initiated by many ladies of rank and 
fashion, has been set on foot for the purpose of promoting the 
woollen trade of the country.” Thus begins an article ina 
contemporary journal, proceeding to state that ‘‘ three Royal 
Princesses, seven Duchesses, as many Marchionesses and 
Countesses, with above a hundred other ladies,” with the 
advice of artists and modistes, have agreed to wear and to 
recommend woollen dresses, in order to encourage trade in 
Bradford and other manufacturing centres. Mr. G. A. Sala, 
in his ** Echoes of the Week,” in the ‘‘ Illustrated London 
News,” after some humorous banter as to the toilettes of the 
leaders of fashion and the probably conflicting advice of artists 
and ‘‘ xesthetic” persons, says: ‘‘I have watched, in my time, 
the rise, decadence, and disappearance of a good many of 
these associations for promoting, by individual effort, the 
wearing of certain fabrics. Now the movement has been in 
favour of Spitalfields silks, and now in that of Irish poplins. 
One of the most successful of these ‘ Patriotic Dress Leagues’ 
was the Homespun Dress Association, started in the Southern 
States during the great Civil War. Feminine Secessia 
unanimously resolved to wear, until peace was concluded, 
nothing in the way of frocks but the coarse country-made 
frieze-like cloth known as homespun. There was a 
patriotic song about it, of which I recollect one stanza :— 


‘I envy not the Yankee girl 
Her silks and satins rare, 
Tho’ diamonds deck her painted neck 
And pearls her false back hair. 
Huzza ! Huzza ! for the Sunny South, Huzza ! 
And Three Times Three for the Homespun Dress the Southern 
Ladies wear !’ 


Poor souls ! grimly blockaded on all sides, they were fain to 
wear homespun, since it was a case of Hobson’s choice ; and 





when peace came it found them penniless and quite unable 
to revel in the‘ silks and satins rare’ of their Northern 
sisters. I mean their sisters-in-law. 

‘*Mem. : If the leaders of fashion really want to do a practical 
thing, let them wear and endeavour to promote the wearing 
of plaid dresses and plaid shawls. Tartans and shepherds’ 
plaids are very fashionable on the Continent; but for a long 
time past those fabrics have been sternly ostracised in fashion- 
able English Society. Even cashmeres of British manu- 
facture, generically termed‘ Paisleys,’ are rarely seen save as 
opera-cloaks, made mantlewise and trimmed. I asked an 
eminent costumiére the reason of this; and I was told that 
the general tendency of tartan and plaid dresses and shawls 
is to make the figure look broad, and that the prevailing 
craze is for close-clinging costumes of sad-coloured hues, 
which make the figure look narrow.” 


A Legend of Bruges. 


THE sculptor André Haltsman, a widower and the father 
of a charming little girl, dwelt at Bruges in 1527, with an 
octogenarian aunt, who was reputed to be very rich, and to- 
have concealed property bequeathed to her by her husband, 
a master mason. 

André Haltsman was liked by every one except by his 
rival, Jacques Van Pitte, who bore him iil-will because he had 
publicly eclipsed him in*his profession. 

It is related that on the 30th November a /ée was to be 
celebrated at Haltsman’s house on the anniversary of his 
birth, by his aunt Margaret and his daughter Mary. They 
were awaiting him ; he had gone out to buy some necessary 
tools, when a thick fog set in, and it became extremely dark : 
the sculptor’s return was still expected. All of a sudden the 
door opened, and Mary, believing it was her father who had 
entered, hid herself behind the curtain. It was not André, 
but a stranger with a frown on his face and a ferocious look, 
who came in, demanding whether Haltsman was at home. 

Margaret, who did not see who it was very clearly, suppos- 
ing the new comer was a friend of her nephew, received him 
cordially, and entered into an animated conversation with 
him. ‘‘Yes, André is in the full enjoyment of life,” she 
said, ‘‘ and he deserves to behappy. He is about to increase 
his fame, and with it his fortune, by being selected to carve 
the pulpit of St. Martin of Ypres, to the great annoyance of 
his jealous rival, Van Pitte.” 

At these words the stranger could no longer contain his 
rage. He threw Margaret down, and escaped into the street. 
Mary ran to raise her relation ; but the unfortunate woman 
in her fall had cracked her skull against an iron projection of 
the stove. André just then appeared on the threshold. He 
endeavoured in vain to reanimate his aged relative, who, 
after the great injury she had received, soon expired in his 
arms, 

The child’s cries attracted the neighbours’ attention. They 
ran into the house to inquire what had happened. They per- 
ceived Mary in a fainting-fit, Margaret dead, and André 
looking on in great consternation. They seemed immediately 
to comprehend what had taken place. They knew that the 
nephew was to inherit the old lady’s money ; this, they inferred, 
was the cause of the fatal blow which had killed her. The 
intelligence of the murder of Haltsman’s aunt spread like 
wildfire through Bruges, till it reached the judicial authorities, 
who soon had André arrested. It was in vain that his 
daughter related what had passed, in vain his friends alluded 
to his life without stain or reproach, but the child could not 
give a description of the stranger of whom she had had but a 
partial glimpse. It was considered an evidence against 
Haltsman that some gold coins were found in his pocket. 
He pleaded his innocence of the crime ineffectually, and de- 
clared that the money had been given him by his aunt to pur- 
chase some tools. He was not believed, and was condemned 
to die. The only mercy that could be obtained for him was 
that the execution should be put off for a year, which period 
he might employ by working in the Palais du Justice. 

Haltsman obtained permission to sculpture a chimney- 
piece of monumental proportions in the hall where sentence 
had been passed upon him, and he resolved to make it such a 
masterpiece of art as should perpetuate his memory to after 
ages. Every morning during the year guards conducted him 
from his dungeon to the Palais du Justice, kept watch over 
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him during the day, and reconducted him to his prison and to 
his fetters at night. It was in this manner that the artist 
conceived and executed his admirable work of the chimney- 
piece. When his courage sometimes failed, he begged that 
his daughter might be sent to him. She came and soothed 
him by her smiles and her caresses. The fatal year was 
drawing to a close, and the magistrates came to inspect the 
work of the condemned man. He received them standing 
by his masterpiece in a state of evident prostration. His 
child was in his arms. The judges were amazed at the 
beauty of the workmanship, but not the less could justice be 
averted, as nothing had been heard of the stranger. 

The next morming André was to be executed. The 
magistrates of Bruges, in the interval, had been called 
upon to receive the testimony of a dying man. The dying 
man proved to be Van Pitte, the rival of the condemned 
André, who, anxious to reconcile himself with God, confessed 
that it was he and not Haltsman who had killed his aunt. 
The judges immediately declared Haltsman innocent, and 
hastened to unbar the door of his dungeon. 

More than three hundred years afterwards Louis Philippe, 
King of France, had a model of Haltsman’s masterpiece 
moulded in clay, and revealed its fine proportion and exquisite 
workmanship to the admiring world by placing it in the gal- 
leries of the Louvre. 


Military Testimonies about Temperance.—Sir F. Roberts, 
in answer to an inquiry made by a friend, said that the 
absence of crime among total abstainers in the army was 
almost incredible, and that drink was a great incentive to 
punishable offences in the army. Sir F. Roberts had sent a 
cheque in aid of the Soldiers’ Total Abstinence Association, 
in the success of which, he said, he was deeply interested. 
Lord Napier of Magdala gave the strongest testimony as to 
the effect of intoxicants on discipline in the army. The 
crimes committed by teetotalers, he said, were virtually 
none. The aggregate percentage of crime committed in the 
army he commanded in five years was by total abstainers 
0°12, and by non-abstainers, 4°68 ; in other words, the crimes 
committed by non-abstainers were forty times more numerous 
than those committed by teetotalers. He also quoted 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir H. W. Norman, Member of 
the Council of India, and Lieutenant-General Sir C. Staveley, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army from 1874 to 1878, 
to the effect that drunkenness was the source of nearly all the 
crime in the British Army, and in India of a very great deal 
of the sickness and invaliding. Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the 
‘* Soldiers’ Pocket-book,” published in 1868, said :—‘‘ Give 
your men as little spirits as possible ; tea and coffee are much 
more sustaining, and are more more portable. . . . The old 
superstition that grog is a good thing for men before, during, 
or after a march has been proved by the scientific men of all 
nations to be a fallacy, and is only still maintained by men 
who mistake the cravings arising solely from habit for the 
promptings of nature. . . . No men have ever done harder 
work than was performed by the troops employed on the 
Red River Expedition. No spirits of any sort were issued to 
them, but they had practically as much good tea as they 
could drink. Illness was, I may state, unknown among 
them.” 


Water-Cisterns and House-Fittings.—The following useful 
directions to be observed in cleaning the water-cisterns, and 
in examining sanitary house-fittings, are issued by the Society 
for the Sanitary Inspection and Construction of Houses. 
1. In cleaning out water-cisterns, great care must be taken 
not to allow any of the deposit to get into or pass down the 
service-pipes ; these must be plugged, and the residue of 
water must be taken out with sponge and bucket. If the 
cisterns are of lead, or lined with lead, they must not be 
scraped. 2. After the cisterns have been cleaned out, the 
covers (if any) should be replaced, the efficiency of the ball 
taps should be tested, and the ball, levers, and cranks oiled. 
3. Examine whether there is a stop-cock in the main service ; 
if so, its description and working condition. 4. Examine 
whether the cisterns are covered ; whether they have overflow- 
pipes, and if such overflows discharge into the open air or 
into any soil-pipe, closet, or drain. 5. Examine the service- 

ipes and valves of all water-closets to see whether they act 
properly, and note from what cistern the water comes, #.¢., 
vhether there is a separate cistern for drinking water, or 








— 


whether the same cistern supplies the water for drinking 
and domestic pvrposes, as well as for the use of the 
water-closets. 6. Examine the nature and condition of 
the safes, traps, soil, and waste-pipes, etc., connected 
with all water-closets, baths, and sinks, to see if they are in 
good working order or otherwise. 7. Examine the soil-pipe 
throughout its course, to see whether it is air-tight or not; 
any points of leakage should be noted.—Useful hints 
to householders are, that all houses should be supplied with 
a stop-cock, so that in case of severe frost, or in the event of 
repairs, the water can be easily turned off without having to 
hunt for the regular official, and causing great inconvenience 
to neighbours by having to turn off at the main. All water 
cisterns should have a properly fitted cover. It is advisable, 
when practicable, to provide a separate system for the storage 
of water for drinking and household purposes, distinct from 
the cisterns that supply the water-closets. The frictional 
parts of all sanitary fittings should be kept regularly oiled. 
The seats of water-closets should be loose or fixed with hinges, 
so that the apparatus underneath can be examined without 
disturbing the woodwork. It is of great importance that all 
pipes and fittings should be easily come-at-able. To prevent 
the bursting of pipes in severe frost, the water should be 
turned off at the main, and the supply for immediate daily 
use should be stored in buckets. Covering cisterns and pipes 
with thick boiler felt, or casing them in sawdust, will 
generally prevent the water from freezing. The pipes burst 
from the expansion of the water in the act of freezing, and 
not after it is frozen. Water will rarely freeze if it is kept 
slightly running from the tap. In order to secure clean and 
wholesome water for drinking and cooking purposes, all water 
cisterns should be cleaned out at least twice a year. 


A Swarm of Bees in the Strand.—One afternoon this sum- 
mer, about three, a swarm of bees appeared in Wellington 
Street, Strand, and settled on the exterior of the office of the 
**Army and Navy Gazette.” They attracted considerable 
crowds, causing obstruction to the traffic... Mr. Tegetmeier, 
of the ‘‘ Field” newspaper, upon being informed of the cir- 
cumstance, obtained a box and hived them most successfully, 
to the astonishment of the assembled cockneys, who evidently 
had no idea that bees could be handled, even by a skilled bee- 
keeper, with impunity. It was found afterwards that the 
swarm had escaped from the premises of a bee and hive 
dealer in Holborn. 


Solitude.—Never is the true Christian left alone. There 
need no especial solemnities calling our attention; is it not 
solemn enough to live and breathe in this world of wonders ? 
There may be no great changes in our life or condition awaiting 
us to call forth extraordinary devotion ; but what is our daily 
change from sleep to waking, and from waking to sleep? 
what is the flight of every day out of the limited number of 
the days of our existence? If the period now before us is 
indeed to go on quietly, let us be awake ourselves, and then 
we may be sure that its quiet will have nothing of dulness ; 
that God will be near enough, and the aid of His Spirit 
abundantly ready, and our progress in grace marked by no 
obscure or doubtful signs. —Arnold. 


The Aged Poor.—Some while since it was my custom from 
time to time to visit an aged woman, who had for many 
years been known to the members of my family. With the 
advance of age blindness had come upon her ; still, in the 
midst of this calamity, she maintained a wonderful degree of 
quiet cheerfulness, for she had long ago known where to cast 
all her burden of sin and of sorrow. Her memory was good, 
and as at the time of which I write she was upwards of 
eighty, she was able to recite many incidents, chiefly of a 
local character, but which to me were full of interest. 

Not having heard of my old friend for some time, I one 
day called at her daughter’s cottage, where she lived. On 
my arrival I found that the family were at their midday 
meal, so I would not further intrude upon them ; but seeing 
the daughter, I pressed a trifle into her hand with which to 
procure some little comfort for her aged mother. I was 
about to leave when I observed a slight movement by the 


side of the hearth, and heard a feeble voice address me. 
The old woman had recognised my presence, and with 
wonderful quickness divined my purpos« She strove to 


rise, but her efforts were ineffectual, and she soon sunk back 
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in her chair, with a sort of sigh, as if she would say, ‘* Ah, I 
could do it once, but I am unable to rise, yet glad to see 

ou.” ‘* Poor thing,” I thought, ‘‘so suffering and yet so 
grateful !” 

I determined to call again soon, but before my next visit 
she was dead. Her sorrowing daughter told me that her end 
was peaceful, and that she had thought with pleasure of my 
last visit. ‘* Would you like to see her?” she said, after we 
had spent a few minutes in conversation, I assented, and 
on going upstairs, entered a scantily furnished room. There 
was the plain parish coffin—on which the authorities would 
not even permit the name of the deceased to be recorded— 
and the daughter having removed the coverlid, I looked upon 
the face of the dead. 

Dead ! but with such a peaceful look! The colour which 
had been always present in her cheeks had not departed, and 
gave an almost lifelike expression to the features. She 
seemed to say—I have just fallen asleep for a long rest. 
The days of work and of trial are over. 

Good reader, pity the aged poor and their helplessness 
when they may even seem a burden to themselves and to 
others, and smooth their passage to the tomb; you will never 
regret it, and some day you also may need from’ others the 
sound of sympathy and the hand of friendship, which at 
present you are asked to bestow. WwW. A. W. (Devizes. ) 


Indians in United States.—Mr. John Whipple, in a letter 
to the ‘‘New York Tribune,” has stated concerning the 
United States Government that in less than half a century 
seven treaties with the Creek Indians have been broken, 
eleven with the Cherokees, as many with Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, and many more with smaller tribes. ‘‘I have 
asked scores of brave officers who have grown grey in the 
service, if they knew of a single instance where Indians 
have been the first to break the treaty, and they have always 
answered, ‘ No.’’’ And in view of these facts, petitions have 
been prepared for presentation to Congress to the following 
effect :— 

‘‘We, the undersigned, men and women of these United 
States, resident in or near , do most respectfully but 
most earnestly pray the Houses of Congress to take all need- 
ful steps to prevent the encroachments of white settlers upon 
the Indian Territory, and upon @// Indian reservations ; also 
to keep all treaties with the Indians until they are changed 
by the mutual and free consent of both parties ; and to guard 
them in the enjoyment of a// the rights which have been 
guaranteed them upon the faith of the nation.” 





Mr. Carlyle at his Wife’s Grave.—The sexton of the old 
church at Haddington gave a touching account of the last 
visit of Thomas Carlyle to the grave where his wife is buried. 
‘*Mr. Carlyle,” said the sexton, ‘‘ comes here from London 
now and then to see this grave. He is agaunt, shaggy, weird 
kind of an old man, looking very old the last time he was 
here—eighty-six—and comes here to this grave all the way 
from London. Mr. Carlyle himself is to be brought to be 
buried with his wife. He comes here lonesome and alone 
when he visits his wife’s grave. His niece keeps him com- 
pany to the gate, but he leaves her there and she stays there 
for him. The last time he was here I got a sight of him, and 
he was bowed down under his white hairs, and he took his 
way up by that ruined wall of the old cathedral, and round 
there, and in here by the gateway, and he tottered up here to 
this spot. And he stood here a while in the grass, then he 
bent over, and I saw him kiss the ground. Ay, he kissed it 
again and again, and he kept kneeling, and it was a long time 
before he rose and tottered out of the cathedral and wandered 
through the graveyard to the gate where his niece stood wait- 
ing for him.” 


Crime in the Army.—A War Office return relating to 
crime in the army during 1879 exhibits the most astonishing 
<lifferences in this respect between regiments. Glancing 
down the columns devoted to the infantry, we find the 72nd 
regiment coming out with 19 courts-martial and 324 minor 
offences. <A little farther on, the o1st figures with 144 courts- 
martial and 2,421 minor punishments. Moreover, while 
there were no desertions from the first-named regiment, the 
9st lost 18 men through this cause, Nor is the enormous 

proportion to be accounted for by any great difference of 





numerical strength ; other columns give the percentages of 
crime in proportion to average strength, and here the 72nd 
appear with 2 per cent. under the head of courts-martial and 
34 per cent. of minor punishments, while the figures for the 
gist are respectively 17.2 and 275. The whole list is full of 
similar discrepancies, and it would be very important to 
know how they came to exist. We are quite aware, of 
course, that some quarters present greater temptations to 
crime than others, but after making every allowance on that 
head, we fail to understand why some regiments should be 
distinguished by almost invariable good conduct, while others 
seem to be characterised by general lawlessness. It is very 
noteworthy, too, that desertion should be unknown in many 
battalions, but so rife in others that the percentage to 
average strength sometimes amounts to as much as a sixth. 


The Most Powerful Crane in the World.—The colossal crane 
at Woolwich, which has been upwards of four years in process 
of erection, has assumed a definite shape. The immensity * 
of the work is illustrated by the weight of the iron employed 
in its construction, which, in the aggregate, exceeds 1,800 
tons, while the brass bearings alone amount to more than 
three tons. When completed, the crane will be capable of 
lifting three or four 100-ton guns at once ; but the purpose 
for which it has been provided is not to do work which other 
appliances could accomplish in detail, but rather to meet the 
probable necessity for dealing with specimens of ordnance so 
enormous as to defy all the means at present available for 
mounting them in their carriages. The motive-power will be 
steam. Although calculated to raise 1,200 tons in case of 
need, the apparatus will also be fixed for raising small weights 
at accelerated speed, and it is anticipated that, even in the 
ordinary daily work of the royal gun factories, to which 
department it belongs, it will prove a valuable auxiliary, 
The great machine has been designed by Mr. R. S. Fraser, 
deputy superintendent of the department, and the work 
carried out by General Younghusband and Colonel Eardley- 
Maitland, the past and present superintendents. 


Yankee Doodle.—In the early part of 1755, great exertions 
were made by the British ministry for the reduction of the 
French power in Canada, and the colonists were called upon 
for assistance, and contributed with alacrity their several 
quotas of men. The British armylay encamped a little south 
of the city of Albany, and in the early part of June the Eastern 
troops began to pour in. Their march, their accoutrements, 
and the whole arrangements of their troops, furnished matter 
of amusement to the British. A physician of the British army, 
by the name of Dr. Shackburgh (while the bands played airs 
of two hundred years old), to please Brother Jonathan, com- 
= a tune, and recommended it to the officers as a cele- 

rated air. The joke took, and in a few days nothing was 
heard in the provincial camp but ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” The 
tune has since been adopted as the national air of the United 
States, a distinction to which its intrinsic merits do not entitle 
it when contrasted, as it often is at sea, with our ‘‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,” and its meanness is too apparent. 


Irish Census of 1881.—The census of Ireland shows a 
population of 5,159,849, being a decrease of 252,538 since 
1871. The population is composed of 2,522,804 males and 
2,637,035 females. The decline of the last ten years was 
spread over all the counties except three. The counties 
which did not decline were Antrim, Dublin, and Kerry. 
The religious distribution of the population was—3,051,888 
Roman Catholics, 635,670 connected with the Church of 
Ireland, 485,503 Presbyterians, 47,669 Methodists, and the 
balance‘was made up of other denominations. The decrease 
of the Roman Catholics in the ten years was 198,979, of the 
Protestants 32,328, and ofthe Presbyterians 12,145. During 
the last ten years dwelling-houses have disappeared to the 
number of 48,619, while buildings’ used as accessories to 
farms and for business pursuits in towns have increased to the 
number of 15,228. 


Opium Traffic.—The Chinese Minister in London, acknow- 
ledging an address from the Society for th Suppression of 
the Opium Trade, expresses gratification that there are some 
who sympathise with the patriotic efforts of his countrymen, 
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about fifty millions of tons of coal consumed in 
all England. ‘The Act of Parliament requiring 
the factories to consume their own smoke does 
not apply to private houses, so it may readily be 
seen, when about half a million of tons of coals 
are consumed each day in Britain during the 
winter, what an amount of smoke must be carried 
about on the wind ready to settle down on any 
particular spot. If of the 130 millions of tons 
consumed in Britain above ten millions are burned 
in London alone, while fifteen years ago London 
required only six millions, and thirty years ago 
only three millions of tons of coal arrived annually 
in the metropolis, we see how vast is the change 
in the atmospheric influences around us. If the 
fireplaces of the 900,000 families in London were 
made to emit only one-third or one-fourth of the 





present amount of smoke the result would soon 
be manifest in the smaller number of foggy days. 
That the connection between the smoke and the 
fog is real may be tested by any clear-sighted 
observer, who will see that the fog settles down 
like a cloud, and lifts again like a cloud; it is a 
darkness that comes down from above and not 
an exhalation like a mist from the marshes. Clear 
the atmosphere of the solid matter floating about 
in the shape of unconsumed carbon, and the fogs 
will lose their intensity and duration. 

If an energetic effort is made, by introducing 
the most improved, and therefore most economical! 
stove into general use, although it may but diminish 
the discomforts of fog, it will add most materially 
to the comforts of English life. 

$<. 
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BY JOSEPH GREGO. 






be naturally concluded, enjoys pre- 
eminence amongst the corporate 
bodies for the richness of its 
“i belongings in the direction of 
— : splendid and massive plate. Ofthe 

ancient treasures formerly in the 
possession of this Association but few relics exist, 
for, as we have recapitulated, the Goldsmiths occu- 
pied the important function of acting as bankers 
and loan contractors, and in this capacity could not 
afford to overlook such solid and readily converti- 
ble securities as were afforded by articles of plate. 
Advances made to the Crown at high interest were 
in such request in the times of the Stuarts, and 
repayments were so habitually postponed, that 
every resource was strained to tide over emergen- 
cies until parliamentary relief could be obtained 
by the recognition of the citizens’ claims against 
the State. Resolutions were arrived at to sell 
a considerable portion of the plate after the 
fire of London, as being superfluous, an im- 
pulse towards stern utilitarianism which must have 
caused the destruction of many interesting memo- 
rials. The Goldsmiths have since been able to 
repair this enforced sacrifice in some degree, and, 
as regards the possession of valuable plate in 
abundance, the Livery in question is able to 
entertain large numbers of its privileged guests 
on silver, silver-gilt, and possibly on bullion, for 
state occasions, while the battalions of accessories 
for table-service, of forks, spoons, salts, castors, 
and similar accompaniments, seem inexhaustible. 
Salvers, ‘‘ salers,” rose-water dishes, and ewers, 
with such centre-pieces as candelabra and 
épergnes, abound in a proportionate scale, and the 
Livery isequally well provided with “ loving- 
cups” of rich character. We must perforce leave 


IV. 





the consideration of these items to the fortunate 
recipients of the Goldsmiths’ proverbial hospitali- 
ties, and turn to the description of a few of those 
memorials which come within the designation of 
antique plate. 

Foremost in interest is the crystal cup, mounted 
in silver-gilt, which bears the arms of Sir Martin 
Bowes; a piece associated with the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, and a memorable souvenir. 

The portrait of Sir Martin Bowes, Knt., hangs 
in the Court-room of the company; the picture, 
which is dated 1566, AEt. 66, the year of the 
worthy’s death, is erroneously attributed to Hol- 
bein. He is painted in his civic robes and 
collar, and his left hand is resting upon the 
table, on which is represented a gold or gilt cup 
of contemporary character, but not the one of 
crystal which is christened after him in accord- 
ance with the circumstance that it bears his arms, 
and is held to be the same which he received, 
in right of office, as chief magistrate of the City 
on the coronation of the Virgin Queen in 1558, 
the year of his mayoralty. 

The cup in question, which has been admirably 
represented in colours by Mr. Henry Shaw, F.s.A., 
in his Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, is 
of silver-gilt, mounted and studded with crystals. 
It is 19} inches high and 7§ inches in its greatest 
diameter. It is surmounted by the miniature 
statuette of a female supporting a shield, on which 
are the arms of the donor of this memorial: 
Ermine three longbows (for bowes) erect in fess 
gules, on a chief azure a swan between two leo- 
pards’ faces or. ‘The knop of the cover has a 
light boss, having fanciful masks, and supported 
on a crown-like open stand of four arms, which 
are raised over a facetted crystal inserted in the 
cover; the rim of the lid is chased with bold 
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arabesques and bunches of fruit, with the heads 
of Roman warriors introduced between. The 
body of the cup is a transparent cylinder of rock- 
crystal, mounted in light arcades, masks raised 
over scrolls form the arches, arabesques with 
termes act as supports. In the stem is another 
crystal, nearly spherical in form, and facetted ; 
this orb is inserted in a graceful ornamental 
frame-work sustained by miniature statuettes, and 





CUP OF SIR MARTIN BOWES, GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


elevated on four bars which, in their turn, span 
Over a crystal introduced in the foot of the cup. 
The stand is harmoniously designed in three tiers, 
the centre compartment being also chased with 
arabesques. A companion cup, assimilating to the 
design of the original, has been made at a late 
date, for the sake of convenience. The Bowes Cup 
and its fellow are with the “Great Salt” placed 
before the master’s chair; when the health of 





guests is pledged after the banquet, these loving- 
cups with their contents of “‘ sack” are circulated 
up and down the board to right and left. 

Besides the rich and elaborate “ saler” described 
as “the gift of Simon Gibbon in 1632,” the com- 
pany possesses a quaint and handsome drum-salt of 
goodly proportions. The body of this also consists 
of a transparent cylinder, which encloses a paint 
ing of armorial bearings emblazoned on vellum 
The following inscription is engraved on the 
superior portion :—‘ The Guift of Richard Rogers 
(Comptroller of his Mat** Mint) to ye Wardens 
and Comonaltie of ye Misterie of Goldsmiths of 
ye Cittie of Lo: Desiring the same may bee used 
at their solemne meetings and to bee remembred 
as a good Benefactor Anno D™ 1632.” In addition 
to their numerous loving-cups in pairs, and even 
in sets, the company is in possession of two tall 
and tasteful goblets of foreign manufacture. The 
finest of these is similar to a cup (now a portion 
of the State plate of Russia) to which at one epoch 
it may have served as the companion hanap; it is 
marked with the pineapple and the zigzag of 
Augsburgh, and is an exceptionally choice example 
of sixteenth-century work in design and execution. 
It was secured by Mr. Prideaux, the clerk to the 
company. ‘This elegant piece was exhibited, with 
a few special objects selected by the Livery, in the 
recent collection of Corporation plate assembled 
at the Mansion House (1880) ; it was also the sole 
contribution of the Goldsmiths to the previous 
exhibition, held at Ironmongers’ Hall (1861). 

Mr. French has given a minute description 
of this goblet in his catalogue. It is a slight and 
graceful standing cup and cover, on a circular 
foot, silver-gilt, twenty-one and a half inches high, 
and six inches diameter in the bowl, five and a 
half inches diameter at the foot, and seven inches 
diameter in the cover. Every portion of this piece 
of plate is very finely designed in repoussé work, 
in scrolls and cartouches in high relief. On the 
cover are three panels, in which are recumbent 
figures of a warrior with a dagger, Venus and 
Cupid, and a female figure; these appear to be 
reclining on the seashore ; and in one panel is a 
castle in the background ; between these subjects 
are winged heads of lions. The cover is sur- 
mounted by a statuette of Mars holding a spear 
and shield, the latter is inscribed GAPITV LVM 
LVNDENSE 15*96. ‘The cover is completed inside 
with a circular medallion, on which is represented a 
female bust, lightly draped, with buildings and trees 
in the distance. The bowl of the goblet is elabo- 
rately executed; round the upper part are three 
panels, respectively embossed with the subjects of a 
wild boar hunt, a stag chase, and men beating 
down acorns to feed swine. The centre of the bowl 
is similarly diversified, with circular panels present- 
ing equestrian figures, and on the lower mouldings 
are attached six figures, delicately modelled, and 
depicted as performing on musical instruments, 
three playing the viol. The stem and foot are 
composed of a succession of moulded collars, 
highly enriched in repoussé ; to these are attached 
scrolls, containing effigies of griffins and satyrs, 
with additional figures of performers upon musical 
instruments. The stand of the foot is ornamented 
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‘with a series of human heads dressed in the 
coiffures of the Renaissance period, and springing 
from circular panels executed in full relief. These 
are diversified with heads of dogs and figures of 
mermaids. 

The plate, executed by Paul Lamerie between 
1712 and his death in 1751, is probably that most 
likely to attract attention, on account of its strik- 
ing boldness and vigour. ‘This artist, who was of 
French extraction, has certainly left his impres- 
sion upon the productions of eighteenth-century 
goldsmiths by the remarkably spirited method of 
his ornate scroll-work, and by the superior sharp- 
ness of his execution. All works bearing the im- 
print of this celebrated hand are in high request, 
and his fame might alone be established from the 
beauty and finish characterising three works of his 
execution in the keeping of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany : atwo-handled cup and cover, with garlands 
and masks of unusual excellence, bearing the date- 
letter 1739. Paul Lamerie’s ewer and salver were 





contributed by the Goldsmiths’ Company to the 
exhibition held at South Kensington Museum in 
1862. Both these objects bear the hall-mark for 
1741. The ewer is thus described :—On the lower 
part of the vase is a winged mermaid with two tails, 
accompanied by two boy tritons blowing conches. 
The foot consists of marine flowers, shells, and 
reptiles. On the upper part of the vase are fes- 
toons of flowers and the company’s badges, the 
leopards’ heads. The handle has a very bold half- 
length figure of a sea-god, terminating in foliage. 
The royal arms are cast and sculptured in high re- 
lief below the mouth or spout. The same insignia 
are vigorously represented in excellent relief on 
the upper part of the great salver, which weighs 
three hundred and eighty-three ounces. This 
piece corresponds in spirited workmanship and 
sharpness of chasing with the ewer, the border 
being boldly designed in Louis Quatorze scrolls 
and panels enclosing figures of boys intended to 
symbolise mythological divinities. 


IS 


PARIS DURING THE “SHORT PEACE.” 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM SAMUEL ROGERS. 


mf IE following letter was written by 
the poet Rogers, at Paris, during 
the short peace of 1802. The de- 
scription of Napoleon 1 in his 
prime, and the account of the 
French treatment of the great 
Italian masterpieces of art, make 
the letter well worth reading. 
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LEN 
<P> 
qs 


ADD 


Paris, 26th November, 1802. 

My dear Sir,—As Champernown is taking his 
flight homewards, I cannot resist this opportunity 
to inform you that early in September I landed at 
Calais—at least, so my almanack informs me, but 
my memory assures me it is at least two thousand 
years ago, so busy have I been, though to little 
purpose, since I came here. Not but that I was 
disappointed at the little novelty I saw on the 
road. ‘The pedlar on his ass and the waggoner 
with his team wore the same huge cocked-hat, and 
the postilion had his earrings, his tobacco-pipe, 
his jack-boots, his long gueue, his harness of ropes, 
and a whip that smacked through all the notes of 
the compass. 

At Chantilly I wandered alone till dusk along 
melancholy terraces and among urns and lions, 
fast covering with verdure. The old chateau was 
no more, and the stables were occupied by a regi- 
ment of the horse. The cathedral at Amiens was 
much as before, and many people were saying their 
er in many parts of it, but the abbey of St. 

enis was filled when I saw it with casks of 
American corn. The royal monuments are now 
arranged chronologically among a thousand others 





which have escaped in the convent of little Augus- 
tines at Paris. ; 

It was noon when I entered Paris, and, wander- 
ing about in search of lodgings, I found myself at 
the door of the Louvre. Who could resist? I 
entered with other people, and in an instant stood 
mute in the presence of the marbles of the Capitol, 
the Torso, the Laocoon, and the Apollo Belvidere. 
I need not tell you what were my feelings at the 
sight of what I had heard and dreamt of so long. 
I walked about neither asleep nor awake, and at 
last ascended a staircase, when a gallery, without 
end, opened itself before me. It exhibits, indeed, 
“‘the pomp and prodigality of heaven,” but asa 
coup @’eil it is nothing, a mere crowd of picture- 
frames, and as you advance one picture kills 
another. Altar-pieces, which singly gave celebrity 
to cathedrals and little cities, now hang side by 
side, and in the multitude, and are passed almost 
without a glance. 

First come the pictures of France, then those 
of Flanders and Holland, then those of Italy. 
Not more than two-thirds are open to the public, 
the rest is a kind of hospital for the sick and hurt. 
There I saw, the other day, the St. Cecilia of 
Raphael, laid on its face and about to receive 
a new canvas. The worm-eaten board on which 
it was painted had been cut away with the knife, 
and the surface I looked upon was actually the 
back of the thin coat of paint. The St. Pietro 
Martire of Titian, the St. Jerome of Dome- 
chino, and the Raphael from Foligno, have 
passed through the same process, and with great 
success. Our Academicians, who have been here, 
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and who certainly came with no favourable pre- 
possessions, were all agreeably disappointed, and 
particularly at the state of the Transfiguration. 
The Madonna della Sedia at St. Cloud has un- 
fortunately received a blow on the nose, which is 
In the library I inquired for many 
books without success; neither the Virgil nor 
the Dante are there, and certainly no book so 
beautifully illuminated as a missal in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Champernown. The collection was 
made by chemists and commissaries, who suffered 
the best things to escape. 

Bonaparte has twice exhibited himself to the 
people since I came. Once, at the monthly re- 
view, when he paraded on his white charger up 
and down the ranks of six thousand horse and 
foot in the Place de Carrousel, at every turn re- 
ceiving petitions into his hand from many well- 
dressed people. And once again on a /é¢e, when 
the garden front of the Tuilleries was illuminated, 
and when, between the other consuls, he sat un- 
covered in a balcony in the centre, taking snuff, 
while a band of a hundred and fifty performers 
played and sung in the open air for above 
half an hour immediately under him. His profile 
is elegant, but his eyes are grey, and his eyebrows 
scarcely distinguishable, and his face overspread 
with one dead hue. His head is, indeed, to use 
the expression of a celebrated painter here, “‘ une 
téte de mort.” But it is the head of a giant. He 
measures less than five feet five inches, but his 
hat, as I am well assured, will spin round the head 
of the tallest and most robust general in his army. 

I wish I could give you a tableau de Paris, but 
where shall we begin—with the narrow lanes, where 
the approach of a cabriolet with its tinkling bell 
and its cry of ‘‘ Garde, garde,” produces a flight and 
a rout, or with the squares and bridges, where the 
shoeblacks, formidable both in number and outcry, 
salute you still with “Ici on tond des chiens” and 
“Coupe les oreilles ” ?—or are you for a spectacle, 
will you see Mdlle. Duchesnois crowned in Phédre 
last night amidst tears and acclamations ?—or will 
you see Puss in Boots wash his face with his paws, 
as he does every evening on the Boulevards, to the 
delight of all the grown children ?—or do you pre- 
fer those “‘ gay creatures of the element,” the corps 
de ballet, with their delicate movements, and 
with their beautiful groups in groves and caverns, 
among the “‘plighted clouds ” ? 

After all, in the arts of life they are many cen- 
turies behind us; their roads are better, and I 
travelled but five miles on the pavé between 
Calais and Paris. The country, though more 
universally, is still far less highly cultivated than 
ours, nor can it ever mend while the labourer 
travels so far to the field. Their furniture is very 
elegant, and we have only one house, Mr. Hope’s, 
that in taste of decoration bears any comparison 
to some of theirs ; but there is not a joiner among 
them that can make a door or a window. Their 
music is still as mediocre as ever, and they contrive 
even to murder good music by the noise they make 
in playing it. 

The bronze horses from Venice are placed over 
the gates of the Tuilleries. The onyx vase you 
may remember to have seen at St. Denis is now 








among the antiquities at the Library, where great 
numbers of people are reading with great decorum 
every morning at long tables in the suite of rooms. 
But you must now have had enough of Paris. 
What a sad variety of smells there is here. Surely 
snuff-taking was born at Paris; and what effluvia 
from the kitchens morning, noon, and night. Man 
is indeed a cooking animal ! 

Adieu, my dear sir, and forgive this hasty and 
illegible letter. I was unwilling to lose this oppor- 
tunity of extorting, if possible, a few lines from you, 
and I shall expect them in London, to which I 
shall soon return. Pray remember me to the 
ladies, and every friend who has not forgot me, 
and believe me to remain ever 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL ROGERS. 


_ [This letter lay for above fifty years unnoticed 
in a collection of autographs made by a lady wha 
received it from a friend of Mr. Rogers. ] 


at Sea. 





“eo of gold o’er grey waters creeping, 
Ruby arrows shot overhead, 

And then from slumber the great sun leaping, 
To flush the waves with his royal red. 


Her topsail lit with a radiance tender, 
Our boat rides over the wide, lone sea— 

Our frail small boat in that flood of splendour— 
Towards the land where we fain would be. 


So still, so still, save the gentle splashing 

Of parting waves as the keel slips through ; 
So still, so still, save the silver flashing 

Of seagulls’ wings in the cloudless blue ! 


I can but muse on that other dawning, 
And think, some day—when it breaks for me, 
And pours the beams of that other morning 
Across the grey of life’s lone wide sea— 


The Hand, so faithful, and strong, and tender, 
That guides us over this ocean fair, 
Will stretch from just such another splendour, 
And draw me into the glory there ! 
HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 











Parieties, 


— 


Education for Indian Ladies. 


IN a recent number of the ‘‘ Journal of the National Indian 
Association ” we find some sensible remarks on woman’s posi- 
tion and duty :— 

Everywhere we hear something said about women’s edu- 
cation in India, not that voices are agreed about quantity or 
quality, but some sort of education is demanded on all hands, 
to make women better companions for their husbands and 
better guides for their children. 

Testimony differs as to the 2mount of elementary education 
prevailing among Indian ladies, but there is little doubt that 
a very large proportion of the women of the higher classes 
cannot even read and write. But, besides books, there are 
other kinds of education, and we think that in the present 
state of Indian society, in such parts of it at least as are 
influenced by English culture, something which, for want of a 
better word, we must call domestic education, might be of 
real value. 

To explain what we mean, let us think for a few moments 
of the life in a French or German household. Of course, in 
both cases, primary education is a matter of course, but how 
much of after study does the average French lady go through, 
and how much use does she make of what she has? Just so 
much as to make her an agreeable companion, and it does not 
seem to be very much ; she reads very little; she is in no 
sense a student, but she knows how to make her house look 
bright and refined ; she knows also how to dress herself well 
and tastefully, and, what is more, in harmony with her posi- 
tion and her circumstances ; she is the pivot on which social 
life turns, and it was in no sense of a bookish woman of whom 
Balzac spoke when he said she was one whom ‘‘ to love was 
a liberal education.” Then for the German lady, life isa 
very different thing, but in no sense a thing to be despised. 
‘The intellectual eglucation of a German girl is very varied and 
complete, and we sometimes wonder what she manages to do 
with it, and whether it does not become a serious hindrance 
to her in the daily round of her after life. Putting aside the 
highest classes, the life of a German lady of the middle class 
is that of an upper servant. She cooks and she dusts, she 
superintends the washing, and may be seen hanging up the 
clothes to dry. She will knit the stockings of a large house- 
hold and make half the clothes of her children, and be able 
while all this is doing to superintend the preparation of the 
school lessons of her girls and look after the music or the 
drawing of her boys. In this whirl of practical duties it is 
not very astonishing that she has less time for the refinements 
of life than her French’‘sister, that she is not so well dressed, 
and that there is less of elegance in her house ; but all we are 
arguing for just nowis that there isa certain domestic element 
in women’s lives which is worth taking thought for when we 
are thinking of women’s education, and which may be found 
to suit some of the Indian ladies better than turning them all 
into students. 

To answer two criticisms. First, we are fully aware that 
both these instances presuppose elementary education ; and, 
secondly, we know that our readers will be tempted to ask, 
what as all this to do with Indian women leading wholly differ- 
ent lives, and having nothing whatever in common with French 
or German ones? We reply, more than appears on the sur- 
face. As surely as European scientific knowledge must win 
its way when opposed to the extravagancies of Hindu ancient 
writers, so will Western domestic habits slowly influence the 
East. Indians who have spent two or three years of their 
lives as young men in England will never go back comfort- 
ably to purely native lives. In the houses they occupy there 





will always be some modifications. The presence of number- 
less English households in India has raised the standard of 
comfort, and has shown to many people who have never left 
India the possibility of female independence and female cul- 
ture. We can well understand that there are many Indians, 
themselves of the new school, who have not the least wish 
that their wives and daughters should live the lives of English 
women, but we doubt if any of them are quite content with 
things as they stand ; and some who are not very ambitious 
about the education of the ladies of the household would be 
glad enough if the bare monotony of domestic life could’be 
enlivened. Things are changing, and will change, and we 
would wish the women to be not drags to keep things back- 
ward, but intelligent, if not altogether free, agents in helping 
them on. 

How this is to be done it is not easy to see ; but we may 
remember for a moment that English ladies do not think it 
derogatory to go to cooking schools that they may know how 
to direct their servants, and that within the last twenty years 
there has been a very distinct improvement in the ‘general 
level of cooking in English households. Also in Germany, 
rather than with us, girls are very carefully taught needle- 
work in all branches, cutting out, planning, sewing, machine 
work, and we have seen as part of the usual school course of 
a German girl a sampler containing the most elaborate speci- 
mens of mending. The chef d’@uvre was a jagged rent, made 
that it might be perfectly repaired ; and a very wonderful 
piece of work it was, though perhaps in that case the impres- 
sion was one of immense labour for no particular purpose. 

It is not imitation that is wanted, and possibly the ele- 
mentary education of reading and writing will have to 
precede all other education for Indian ladies ; but we shall 
not have failed in our purpose if we have asserted that there 
is another kind of education which might at the present 
juncture do very much good. It is a pity in a certain sense 
that old customs should die out and old modes of life should 
change, but when they are founded upon an expiring religion 
die they certainly will, if not with the religion, at least soon 
after it. Distinction of caste will probably rather he modi- 
fied than be abolished. One cannot help feeling that at the 
present time, when Hinduism is ceasing to influence such 
Hindus as come in contact with Western thought, it would 
be well if some modification of the caste system could play 
the part of a healthy public opinion, and enforce some observ- 
ance to its judgments. 

The Indian social progress we hope for is something special 
to the country and the people—not a slavish imitation of 
what exists in France, or Germany, or England, but some- 
thing which, taking its stand on what exists in India, should 
seek to improve that. If by leading a little, instead of fol- 
lowing blindly, Indian ladies would mould the life around 
them, very much would be gained; and we think the best 
hope of such leading would be in union—union amongst the 
ladies themselves. 
India, we believe—so they do in many European countries; 
and probably the first step to enable Indian ladies to mix 
freely in general society would be to encourage them to meet 
freely among themselves. We are not saying that this is as 
good a thing as a mixed society, for we do not think it so; 
but it is a step and a middle term, and one, perhaps, which 
might suit existing conditions in India and spare Indian society 
some of the evils of abrupt change. 

We feel that now it is not a question between the advo- 
cates and opponents of change. India is changing and will 
change. The question is, what form the change is to take. 
It is not even a question for or against female education— 





Men and women live very much apart in . 
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that, too, is coming, slow as the advance still seems ; and the 
question is, what shall women learn, what will make them of 
most use in the very highest sense, as women, as wives, as 
mothers? We do not advocate this or that—we do not wish 
them to be merely ornamental, or housewifely, or studious ; 
but we wish to say, as surely as are infanticide and suttee 
things of the past, so surely passing is the notion of woman’s 
life which regards her as born to be ignorant and out of sight, 
and to express the hope that in India here and there a 
woman will be found to understand her own sex and the needs 
of the society of which she forms part, sufficiently to lead 
and guide the coming change. 

It is an axiom in Europe that the women give the tone to 
society, and is as true,. probably, in India as anywhere else, 
in the widest sense of the word ; but society, in the narrower 
sense in which we speak of London society, or the English 
society of an Indian station, has as yet no existence in India, 
and cannot have until education— intellectual, domestic, and 
social—has reached the ladies of India. When that day 
comes we hope that the result will be something not too like 
either London or Anglo-Indian society, but something which, 
founded on the national character and guided by national 
taste, will be really Indian. 


Woollen Manufactures. 


THE attempts now being made to give artificial aid to the 
British woollen trade remind us of a passage in one of 
Addison’s essays. In 1707, writing during the war with 
France and Spain, he says: ‘‘ The woollen manufacture is the 
British strength, the staple commodity and proper growth of 
our countrys If this fails us our trade and estates must sink 
together, and all the cash of the nation be consumed on 
foreign merchandise. The French at present gain very much 
upon us in this great article of our trade, and since the acces- 
sion of the Spanish monarchy, supply with cloth of their own 
making the best mart we had in Europe. And what a melan- 
choly prospect we have, if ever a peace gives them leave to 
enrich their manufacture with mixtures of Spanish wool, to 
multiply the hands employed in it, to improve themselves in 
all the niceties of the art, and to vend their wares in those 
places where was the greatest consumption of our woollen 
works, and the most considerable gain for the British 
merchants !” 

‘“*A movement, initiated by many ladies of rank and 
fashion, has been set on foot for the purpose of promoting the 
woollen trade of the country.” Thus begins an article in a 
contemporary journal, proceeding to state that ‘‘ three Royal 
Princesses, seven Duchesses, as many Marchionesses and 
Countesses, with above a hundred other ladies,” with the 
advice of artists and modistes, have agreed to wear and to 
recommend woollen dresses, in order to encourage trade in 
Bradford and other manufacturing centres. Mr. G. A. Sala, 
in his ‘*‘ Echoes of the Week,” in the ‘‘ Illustrated London 
News,” after some humorous banter as to the toilettes of the 
leaders of fashion and the probably conflicting advice of artists 
and ‘* xesthetic” persons, says: ‘‘I have watched, in my time, 
the rise, decadence, and disappearance of a good many of 
these associations for promoting, by individual effort, the 
wearing of certain fabrics. Now the movement has been in 
favour of Spitalfields silks, and now in that of Irish poplins. 
One of the most successful of these ‘ Patriotic Dress Leagues’ 
was the Homespun Dress Association, started in the Southern 
States during the great Civil War. Feminine Secessia 
unanimously resolved to wear, until peace was concluded, 
nothing in the way of frocks but the coarse country-made 
frieze-like cloth known as homespun. here was a 
patriotic song about it, of which I recollect one stanza :— 


‘TI envy not the Yankee girl 
Her silks and satins rare, 
Tho’ diamonds deck her painted neck 
And pearls her false back hair. 
Huzza ! Huzza ! for the Sunny South, Huzza ! 
And Three Times Three for the Homespun Dress the Southern 
Ladies wear!’ 


Poor souls ! grimly blockaded on all sides, they were fain to 
wear homespun, since it was a case of Hobson’s choice 3 and 





when peace came it found them penniless and quite unable 
to revel in the‘ silks and satins rare’ of their Northern 
sisters. I mean their sisters-in-law. 

**Mem. : If the leaders of fashion really want to doa practicat 
thing, let them wear and endeavour to promote the wearing 
of plaid dresses and plaid shawls. Tartans and shepherds’ 
plaids are very fashionable on the Continent; but for a long 
time past those fabrics have been sternly ostracised in fashion- 
able English Society. Even cashmeres of British manu- 
facture, generically termed‘ Paisleys,’ are rarely seen save as 
opera-cloaks, made mantlewise and trimmed. I asked an 
eminent costumiére the reason of this; and I was told that 
the general tendency of tartan and plaid dresses and shawls 
is to make the figure look broad, and that the prevailing 
craze is for close-clinging costumes of sad-coloured hues, 
which make the figure look narrow.” 


A Legend of Bruges. 


THE sculptor André Haltsman, a widower and the father 
of a charming little girl, dwelt at Bruges in 1527, with an 
octogenarian aunt, who was reputed to be very rich, and to 
have concealed property bequeathed to her by her husband, 
a master mason. 

André Haltsman was liked by every one except by his 
rival, Jacques Van Pitte, who bore him ill-will because he had 
publicly eclipsed him in‘his profession. 

It is related that on the 3oth November a /¢¢e was to be 
celebrated at Haltsman’s house on the anniversary of his 
birth, by his aunt Margaret and his daughter Mary. They 
were awaiting him ; he had gone out to buy some necessary 
tools, when a thick fog set in, and it became extremely dark : 
the sculptor’s return was still expected. All of a sudden the 
door opened, and Mary, believing it was her father who had 
entered, hid herself behind the curtain. It was not André, 
but a stranger with a frown on his face and a ferocious look, 
who came in, demanding whether Haltsman was at home. 

Margaret, who did not see who it was very clearly, suppos- 
ing the new comer was a friend of her nephew, received him 
cordially, and entered into an animated conversation with 
him. ‘Yes, André is in the full enjoyment of life,” she 
said, ‘‘ and he deserves to behappy. He is about to increase 
his fame, and with it his fortune, by being selected to carve 
the pulpit of St. Martin of Ypres, to the great annoyance of 
his jealous rival, Van Pitte.”’ 

At these words the stranger could no longer contain his 
rage. He threw Margaret down, and escaped into the street. 
Mary ran to raise her relation ; but the unfortunate woman 
in her fall had cracked her skull against an iron projection of 
thestove. André just then appeared on the threshold. He 
endeavoured in vain to reanimate his aged relative, who, 
after the great injury she had received, soon expired in his 
arms. 

The child’s cries attracted the neighbours’ attention. They 
ran into the house to inquire what had happened. They per- 
ceived Mary in a fainting-fit, Margaret dead, and André 
looking on in great consternation. They seemed immediately 
to comprehend what had taken place. They knew that the 
nephew was to inherit the old lady’s money ; this, they inferred, 
was the cause of the fatal blow which had killed her. The 
intelligence of the murder of Haltsman’s aunt spread like 
wildfire through Bruges, till it reached the judicial authorities, 
who soon had André arrested. It was in vain that his 
daughter related what had passed, in vain his friends alluded 
to his life without stain or reproach, but the child could not 
give a description of the stranger of whom she had had but a 
partial glimpse. It was considered an evidence against 
Haltsman that some gold coins were found in his pocket. 
He pleaded his innocence of the crime ineffectually, and de- 
clared that the money had been given him by his aunt to pur- 
chase some tools. He was not believed, and was condemned 
to die. The only mercy that could be obtained for him was 
that the execution should be put off for a year, which period 
he might employ by working in the Palais du Justice. 

Haltsman obtained permission to sculpture a chimney- 
piece of monumental proportions in the hall where sentence 
had been passed upon him, and he resolved to make it such a 
masterpiece of art as should perpetuate his memory to after 
ages. Every morning during the year guards conducted him 
from his dungeon to the Palais du Justice, kept watch over 
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him during the day, and reconducted him to his prison and to 
his fetters at night. It was in this manner that the artist 
conceived and executed his admirable work of the chimney- 
ee When his courage sometimes failed, he begged that 

is daughter might be sent to him. She came and soothed 
him by her smiles and her caresses. The fatal year was 
drawing to a close, and the magistrates came to inspect the 
work of the condemned man. He received them standing 
by his masterpiece in a state of evident prostration. His 
child was in his arms. The judges were amazed at the 
beauty of the workmanship, but not the less could justice be 
averted, as nothing had been heard of the stranger. 

The next morning André was to be executed. The 
magistrates of Bruges, in the interval, had been called 
upon to receive the testimony of a dying man. The dying 
man proved to be Van Pitte, the rival of the condemned 
André, who, anxious to reconcile himself with God, confessed 
that it was he and not Haltsman who had killed his aunt. 
The judges immediately declared Haltsman innocent, and 
hastened to unbar the door of his dungeon. 

More than three hundred years afterwards Louis Philippe, 
King of France, had a model of Haltsman’s masterpiece 
moulded in clay, and revealed its fine proportion and exquisite 
workmanship to the admiring world by placing it in the gal- 
leries of the Louvre. 


Military Testimonies about Temperance.—Sir F. Roberts, 
in answer to an inquiry made by a friend, said that the 
absence of crime among total abstainers in the army was 
almost incredible, and that drink was a great incentive to 
punishable offences in the army. Sir F. Roberts had sent a 
cheque in aid of the Soldiers’ Total Abstinence Association, 
in the success of which, he said, he was deeply interested. 
Lord Napier of Magdala gave the strongest testimony as to 
the effect of intoxicants on discipline in the army. The 
crimes committed by teetotalers, he said, were virtually 
none, . The aggregate percentage of crime committed in the 
army he commanded in five years was by total abstainers 
0°12, and by non-abstainers, 4°68 ; in other words, the crimes 
committed by non-abstainers were forty times more numerous 
than those committed by teetotalers. He also quoted 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir H. W. Norman, Member of 
the Council of India, and Lieutenant-General Sir C. Staveley, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army from 1874 to 1878, 
to the effect that drunkenness was the source of nearly all the 
crime in the British Army, and in India of a very great deal 
of the sickness and invaliding. Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the 
‘* Soldiers’ Pocket-book,” published in 1868, said :—‘‘ Give 
your men as little spirits as possible ; tea and coffee are much 
more sustaining, and are more more portable. . . . The old 
superstition that grog is a good thing for men before, during, 
or after a march has been proved by the scientific men of all 
nations to be a fallacy, and is only still maintained by men 
who mistake the cravings arising solely from habit for the 
promptings of nature. . . . No men have ever done harder 
work than was performed by the troops employed on the 
Red River Expedition. No spirits of any sort were issued to 
them, but they had practically as much good tea as they 
could drink. Illness was, I may state, unknown among 
them.” 


Water-Cisterns and House-Fittings.—The following useful 
directions to be observed in cleaning the water-cisterns, and 
in examining sanitary house-fittings, are issued by the Society 
for the Sanitary Inspection and Construction of Houses. 
1. In cleaning out water-cisterns, great care must be taken 
not to allow any of the deposit to get into or pass down the 
service-pipes; these must be plugged, and the residue of 
water must be taken out with sponge and bucket. If the 
cisterns are of lead, or lined with lead, they must not be 
scraped. 2. After the cisterns have been cleaned out, the 
covers (if any) should be replaced, the efficiency of the ball 
taps should be tested, and the ball, levers, and cranks oiled. 
3. Examine whether there is a stop-cock in the main service ; 
if so, its description and working condition. 4. Examine 
whether the cisterns are covered ; whether they have overflow- 

ipes, and if such overflows discharge into the open air or 
into any soil-pipe, closet, or drain. 5. Examine the service- 
pipes and valves of all water-closets to see whether they act 
properly, ahd note from what cistern the water comes, tha 
whether there is a separate cistern for drinking water, or 





whether the same cistern supplies the water for drinking 
and domestic pvrposes, as well as for the use of the 
water-closets. 6. Examine the nature and condition of 
the safes, traps, soil, and waste-pipes, etc., connected 
with all water-closets, baths, and sinks, to see if they are in 
good working order or otherwise. 7. Examine the soil-pipe 
throughout its course, to see whether it is air-tight or not; 
any points of leakage should be noted.—Useful hints 
to householders are, that all houses should be supplied with 
a stop-cock, so that in case of severe frost, or in the event of 
repairs, the water can be easily turned off without having to 
hunt for the regular official, and causing great inconvenience 
to neighbours by having to turn off at the main. All water 
cisterns should have a properly fitted cover. It is advisable, 
when practicable, to provide a separate system for the storage 
of water for drinking and household purposes, distinct from 
the cisterns that supply the water-closets. The frictional 
parts of all sanitary fittings should be kept regularly oiled, 
The seats of water-closets should be loose or fixed with hinges, 
so that the apparatus underneath can be examined without 
disturbing the woodwork. It is of great importance that all 
pipes and fittings should be easily come-at-able. To prevent 
the bursting of pipes in severe frost, the water should be 
turned off at the main, and the supply for immediate daily 
use should be stored in buckets. Covering cisterns and pipes 
with thick boiler felt, or casing them in sawdust, will 
generally prevent the water from freezing. The pipes burst 
from the expansion of the water in the act of freezing, and 
not after it 1s frozen. Water will rarely freeze if it is kept 
slightly running from the tap. In order to secure clean and 
wholesome water for drinking and cooking purposes, all water 
cisterns should be cleaned out at least twice a year. 


A Swarm of Bees in the Strand.—One afternoon this sum- 
mer, about three, a swarm of bees appeared in Wellington 
Street, Strand, and settled on the exterior of the office of the 
**Army and Navy Gazette.” They attracted considerable 
crowds, causing obstruction to the traffic. Mr. Tegetmeier, 
of the ‘‘ Field” newspaper, upon being informed of the cir- 
cumstance, obtained a box and hived them most successfully, 
to the astonishment of the assembled cockneys, who evidently 
had no idea that bees could be handled, even by a skilled bee- 
keeper, with impunity. It was found afterwards that the 
swarm had escaped from the premises of a bee and hive 
dealer in Holborn. 


Solitude.—Never is the true Christian left alone. There 
need no especial solemnities calling our attention; is it not 
solemn enough to live and breathe in this world of wonders? 
There may be no great changes in our life or condition awaiting 
us to call forth extraordinary devotion ; but what is our daily 
change from sleep to waking, and from waking to sleep? 
what is the flight of every day out of the limited number of 
the days of our existence? If the period now before us is 
indeed to go on quietly, let us be awake ourselves, and then 
we may be sure that its quiet will have nothing of dulness ; 
that God will be near enough, and the aid of His Spirit 
abundantly ready, and our progress in grace marked by no 
obscure or doubtful signs. —Arnold. 


The Aged Poor.—Some while since it was my custom from 
time to time to visit an aged woman, who had for many 
years been known to the members of my family. With the 
advance of age blindness had come upon her ; still, in the 
midst of this calamity, she maintained a wonderful degree of 
quiet cheerfulness, for she had long ago known where to cast 
all her burden of sin and of sorrow. Her memory was good, 
and as at the time of which I write she was upwards of 
eighty, she was able to recite many incidents, chiefly of 2 
local character, but which to me were full of interest. 

Not having heard of my old friend for some time, I one 
day called at her daughter’s cottage, where she lived. On 
my arrival I found that the family were at their midday 
meal, so I would not further intrude upon them ; but seeing 
the daughter, I pressed a trifle into her hand with which to 
procure some little comfort for her aged mother. I was 
about to leave when I observed a slight movement by the 
side of the hearth, and heard a feeble voice address me. 
The old woman had recognised my presence, and with 
wonderful quickness divined my purpose. She strove to 
rise, but her efforts were ineffectual, and she soon sunk back 
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in her chair, with a sort of sigh, as if she would say, “‘ Ah, I 
could do it once, but I am unable to rise, yet glad to see 
you.” ‘Poor thing,” I thought, ‘‘so suffering and yet so 
grateful !” 

I determined to call again soon, but before my next visit 
she was dead. Her sorrowing daughter told me that her end 
was peaceful, and that she had thought with pleasure of my 
last visit. ‘* Would you like to see her?” she said, after we 
had spent a few minutes in conversation. I assented, and 
on going upstairs, entered a scantily furnished room. There 
was the plain parish coffin—on which the authorities would 
not even permit the name of the deceased to be recorded— 
and the daughter having removed the coverlid, Ilooked upon 
the face of the dead. 

Dead ! but with such a peaceful look! The colour which 
had been always present in her cheeks had not departed, and 
gave an almost lifelike expression to the features. She 
seemed to say—I have just fallen asleep for a long rest. 
The days of work and of trial are over. 

Good reader, pity the aged poor and their helplessness 
when they may even seem a burden to themselves and to 
others, and smooth their passage to the tomb; you will never 
regret it, and some day you also may need from others the 
sound of sympathy and the hand of friendship, which at 
present you are asked to bestow. w. A. W. (Devizes.) 


Indians in United States.—Mr. John Whipple, in a letter 
to the ‘‘ New York Tribune,” has stated concerning the 
United States Government that in less than half a century 
seven treaties with the Creek Indians have been broken, 
eleven with the Cherokees, as many with Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, and many more with smaller tribes. ‘I have 
asked scores of brave officers who have grown grey in the 
service, if they: knew of a single instance where Indians 
have been the first to break the treaty, and they have always 
answered, ‘ No.’”’ And in view of these facts, petitions have 
been prepared for presentation to Congress to, the following 
effect :-— 

‘We, the undersigned, men and women of these United 
States, resident in or near . do most respectfully but 
most earnestly pray the Houses of Congress to take all need- 
ful steps to prevent the encroachments of white settlers upon 
the Indian Territory, and upon a// Indian reservations ; also 
to keep all treaties with the Indians until they are changed 
by the mutual and free consent of both parties ; and to guard 
them in the enjoyment of a// the rights which have been 
guaranteed them upon the faith of the nation.” 





Mr. Carlyle at his Wife’s Grave.—The sexton of the old 
church at Haddington gave a touching account of the last 
visit of Thomas Carlyle to the grave where his wife is buried. 
“Mr. Carlyle,” said the sexton, ‘‘ comes here from London 
now and then to see this grave. He is agaunt, shaggy, weird 
kind of an old man, looking very old the last time he was 
here—eighty-six—and comes here to this grave all the way 
from London. Mr. Carlyle himself is to be brought to be 
buried with his wife. He comes here lonesome and alone 
when he visits his wife’s grave. His niece keeps him com- 
pany to the gate, but he leaves her there and she stays there 
forhim. The last time he was here I got a sight of him, and 
he was bowed down under his white hairs, and he took his 
way up by that ruined wall of the old cathedral, and round 
there, and in here by the gateway, and he tottered up here to 
this spot. And he stood here a while in the grass, then he 
bent over, and I saw him kiss the ground. Ay, he kissed it 
again and again, and he kept kneeling, and it was a long time 
before he rose and tottered out of the cathedral and wandered 
through the graveyard to the gate where his niece stood wait- 
ing for him.” 


Crime in the Army.—A War Office return relating to 
crime in the army during 1879 exhibits the most astonishing 
differences in this respect between regiments. Glancing 
down the columns devoted to the infantry, we find the 72nd 
Tegiment coming out with 19 courts-martial and 324 minor 
offences, A little farther on, the 91st figures with 144 courts- 
martial and 2,421 minor punishments. Moreover, while 
there were no desertions from the first-named regiment, the 
91st lost 18 men through this cause. Nor is the enormous 
disproportion to be accounted for by any great difference of 





numerical strength ; other columns give the percentages of 
crime in proportion to average strength, and here the 72nd 
appear with 2 per cent. under the head of courts-martial and 
34 per cent. of minor punishments, while the figures for the 
gist are respectively 17.2 and 275. The whole list is full of 
similar discrepancies, and it would be very important to 
know how they came to exist. We are quite aware, of 
course, that some quarters present greater temptations to 
crime than others, but after making every allowance on that 
head, we fail to understand why some regiments should be 
distinguished by almost invariable good conduct, while others 
seem to be characterised by general lawlessness. It is very 
noteworthy, too, that desertion should be unknown in many 
battalions, but so rife in others that the percentage to 
average strength sometimes amounts to as much as a sixth. 


The Most Powerful Crane in the World.—The colossal crane 
at Woolwich, which has been upwards of four years in process 
of erection, has assumed a definite shape. The immensity 
of the work is illustrated by the weight of the iron employed 
in its construction, which, in the aggregate, exceeds 1,800 
tons, while the brass bearings alone amount to more than 
three tons. When completed, the crane will be capable of 
lifting three or four 100-ton guns at once ; but the purpose 
for which it has been provided is not to do work which other 
appliances could accomplish in detail, but rather to meet the 
probable necessity for dealing with specimens of ordnance so 
enormous as to defy all the means at present available for 
mounting them in their carriages. The motive-power will be 
steam. Although calculated to raise 1,200 tons in case of 
need, the apparatus will also be fixed for raising small weights 
at accelerated speed, and it is anticipated that, even in the 
ordinary daily work of the royal gun factories, to which 
department it belongs, it will prove a valuable auxiliary, 
The great machine has been designed by Mr. R. S. Fraser, 
deputy superintendent of the department, and the work 
carried out by General Younghusband and Colonel Eardley- 
Maitland, the past and present superintendents. 


Yankee Doodle.—In the early part of 1755, great exertions 
were made by the British ministry for the reduction of the 
French power in Canada, and the colonists were called upon 
for assistance, and contributed with alacrity their several 
quotas of men. The British army lay encamped a little south 
of the city of Albany, and in the early part of June the Eastern 
troops began to pour in. Their march, their accoutrements, 
and the whole arrangements of their troops, furnished matter 
of amusement to the British. A physician of the British army, 
by the name of Dr. Shackburgh (while the bands played airs 
of two hundred years old), to please Brother Jonathan, com- 
posed a tune, and recommended it to the officers as a cele- 
brated air. The joke took, and in a few days nothing was 
heard in the provincial camp but ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” The 
tune has since been adopted as the national air of the United 
States, a distinction to which its intrinsic merits do not entitle 
it when contrasted, as it often is at sea, with our “‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,” and its meanness is too apparent. 


Irish Census of 1881.—The census of Ireland shows a 
population of 5,159,849, being a decrease of 252,538 since 
1871. The population is composed of 2,522,804 males and 
2,637,035 females. The decline of the last ten years was 
spread over all the counties except three. The counties 
which did not decline were Antrim, Dublin, and Kerry. 
The religious distribution of the population was—3,051,888 
Roman Catholics, 635,670 connected with the Church of 
Ireland, 485,503 Presbyterians, 47,669 Methodists, and the 
balance’was made up of other denominations. The decrease 
of the Roman Catholics in the ten years was 198,979, of the 
Protestants 32,328, and ofthe Presbyterians 12,145. During 
the last ten years dwelling-houses have disappeared to the 
number of 48,619, while buildingS used as accessories to 
farms and for business pursuits in towns have increased to the 
number of 15,228. 


Opium Traffic.—The Chinese Minister in London, acknow- 
ledging an address from the Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade, expresses gratification that there are some 
who sympathise with the patriotic efforts of his countrymen, 
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and he makes a statement which ‘ Christian” Statesmen 
ought to read with shame :—‘‘ Opium is a subject in the dis- 
cussion of which England and China can never meet on 
common ground. China views the whole question from a 
moral standpoint ; England from a fiscal. England would 
sustain a source of revenue in India, while China contends 
for the livesand prosperity of her people. The ruling motive 
with China is to repress opium by heavy taxation everywhere, 
whereas with England the manifest object is to make opium 
cheaper, and thus increase and stimulate the demand in China. 
I may take the opportunity to assert here, once for all, that 
the single aim of my Government in taxing opium will be in 
the future, as it has always been in the past, to repress the 
traffic—never the desire to gain revenue from such a source. 
If it be thought that China countenances the import for the 
revenue it brings, it should be known that my Government 
will gladly cut off all such revenue in order to stop the im- 
port of opium. My sovereign has never desired his empire 
to thrive upon the lives or infirmities of his subjects.” 


Untrained Girls.—Lady Stewart Hogg, in the course of a 
paper read at the Domestic Economy Congress, held this 
summer at Royal Albert Hall, said :—There is still a lament- 
able want of instruction in practical subjects on the part of 
the girl-wife of the rising mechanic, who cannot make, 
unaided, a shirt, a pudding, or a bed. I could also add that 
I have seen even worse results in India, where often the wives 
of our soldiers can neither cut out nor make, unassisted, their 
own or their children’s clothes, or knit their husbands’ socks 
or cuffs. I have also known many of the wives of railway 
employés or those connected with other departments where 
Europeans were employed who were even utterly unable to 
superintend any cooking, or even helping to make their things, 
thus compelling their husbands to spend nearly all their salaries 
in keeping servants to do everything for them, and preventing 
the possibility of laying by money as a provision for sickness 
or change of climate so probable to arise in a tropical 
residence. Nor did they even devote themselves to the edu- 
cation of their children, as that was either neglected alto- 
gether or left to the chance kindness of others at times. In 
the case of the generality of domestic servants in England, 
they possess very little knowledge of anything useful in 
household management beyond their own immediate line, and 
therefore they often sink down into a condition of helpless- 
ness and discomfort painful to witness. They are probably 
one of the best paid, relatively speaking, classes in England, 
and yet often fall into destitution as they get older, partly 
through improvidence and want of knowledge how to save 
their earnings—by, for instance, making their own clothes 
instead of, as now, giving them to small dressmakers. 


Anti-Vaccination.—In the ‘‘ Echoes of the Week,” in a 
recent number of the ‘ Illustrated London News,” Mr. G. A. 
Sala says that he has received various printed documents 
referring to a London Society for the Abolition of Compul- 
sory Vaccination. ‘‘I have forwarded them,” says Mr. Sala, 
**to a friend of mine who is Honorary Secretary to the 
Societies for Abolishing the Compulsory Registration of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; for the Re-enactment of the 
Corn Laws, the Re-establishment of the Practice of Burning 
Witches Alive, the Restoration of Temple Bar, the Re- 
opening of the Fleet Ditch, and the Promotion of Infectious 
Diseases.” 


Tunny Fisheries.—During summer in the Mediterranean 
the tunny fishery is one of the chief maritime industries. It 
is said that they come from the Atlantic through the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; but however this may be, they appear in im- 
mense shoals every year, migrating eastward, along the shores 
of Italy and Sicily, through the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus to the Black Sea. The fish is one of the scomderida, 
or mackerel family, and in form and aspect it resembles a 
gigantic mackerel. The ordinary size is about 1oolb., but 
specimens occur of half a ton or three-quarters of a ton in 
weight. Thé belly portion is largely used as food when 
fresh, and the rest of the fish, salted, having a red appear- 
ance, like beef, is seen for sale in the markets of all Mediter- 
ranean towns. It is caught but rarely in British seas. Mr. 
Frank Buckland, in his ‘‘ British Fishes,” describes one 
caught at Dawlish weighing between three and four hundred- 
weight. Its length was 8ft. 7in., and its greatest circum- 





ference 5ft. 2in. The spread of the tail was 2{t. gin. ‘In 
my museum,” says Mr. Buckland, ‘‘I have a cast of a small 
tunny, measuring 4ft. 3in.; and it weighed solb. It was 
given me by Mr. Groves, of Charing Cross, September 30, 
1868, and when eaten it was agreed by all to resemble fine 
veal cutlet.’”” No wonder that in seas where it abounds this 
is an important fishery. 


London in Early Morning during Summer.—lIn an article 
on early rising, a writer in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’”’ describes the 
beauty of city and suburban life at a time when few witness 
it, soon after sunrise in summer :—‘‘ At that still and serene 
hour the beauty of grand old London asserts itself, and its 
suburbs are enchanting in their leafy greenery and songs of 
many birds. All the atmosphere is clear of smoke; all the 
sky is blue and unclouded. The churches and houses stand 
out against the light-tinted background with stereoscopic 
sharpness, and no finer sunrise can be seen in any city than 
from the Thames Embankment or one of the many bridges of 
our noble river. Travellers have been to the top of Swiss 
mountains to see effects that are quite as grand, in their way, 
nearer home. The variety of our domestic architecture, the 
changes of colour in the various buildings, and the absence 
of all monotonous regularity, are seldom so impressive as 
when seen under the influence of daybreak in summer-time. 
Even more beautiful are the parks and gardens and enclosures, 
almost unnoticed during the day, but at this moment to the 
softened eye they become a veritable ‘rus in urbe.’ Then, 
indeed, it is that in this soft and subdued atmosphere, before 
the roar of the great city has commenced, amidst such sur- 
roundings of peace and prospect, there is almost a poetical 
significance in the fact that ‘man goeth forth to his work and 
to his labour until the evening.’ ” 


Modern Thought.——We hear much about ‘modern 
thought,” as of something distinguishing persons of intelli- 
gence and culture. On this matter we find some shrewd 
remarks in ‘*‘ The New York Observer” :—‘‘ Does this expres- 
sion mean the thought, or what is peculiar to the thought, of 
all classes of thinkers? Say of such men as Mark Hopkins, 
and James McCosh, and Noah Porter, as well as John Tyndall 
and Herbert Spencer? Of Professor Dawson as well as 
Professor Huxley? Of Joseph Henry, and Matthew Maury, 
and Louis Agassiz, as well as Charles Darwin? Of Francis 
Guizot and Thomas Arnold, as well as Thomas Buckle and 
Auguste Comte? Or does it mean the thought of only one 
of these classes of thinkers? And, if only one, which one? 
That class which finds a world to think about, or a mind to 
think, apart from the fact of God to account for their 
existence, an absurdity and a contradiction, or an opposing 
class which persistently attempts to think without any such 
presupposition ? To many minds this expression—‘ modern 
thought ’—carries with it the notion of this latter class. Thus 
associated, it means infidel thought, godless thought, anti- 
Christian, atheistic, agnostic thought. It is only, of course, 
by a contradiction in terms that an Agnostic thinks at all. 
But it is zatvely claimed that all the thought ‘now agoing’ 
is in this class !” 


Some American Postal Statistics.—The whole number of 
letters mailed in the United States and Territories during the 
year 1880 was 1,053,252,876, or an average of 21 for each 
man, woman, and child in the United States; with 
324,554,440 postal cards. The most letters are written 
where there is preportionally the largest intelligent adult 
population who are away from home, namely, the newer 
States and Territories. Colorado heads the list of letter- 
writing communities, with 55 and a fraction to each in- 
habitant ; Arizona, 32; Dakota, 30; Montana, 40; Ne- 
vada, 32; California, 26; Idaho, 25; Wyoming, 42. New 
York had 42 letters to each inhabitant ; Massachusetts, 39 ; 
Connecticut, 38; Illinois, 22; Maine, 20; Michigan, 20; 
Minnesota, 21; Nebraska, 23; New Hampshire, 22; Oregon, 
21; Pennsylvania, 25. Among the Southern States, the 
annual average for each inhabitant of Alabama is 7; Ar- 
kansas, 8 ; Florida, 11 ; Georgia, 9 ; Kentucky, 9; Virginia, 
10 ; and the highest is Louisiana, 15. In the total number of 
letters posted annually the more populous Northern States 
naturally lead : New York, with 211,435,coo ; Pennsylvania, 
105,237,000; Massachusetts, 69,000,000; Illinois, 68,643,000; 
Ohio, 61,464,000. 
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The very highest E-xcellence in every respect: Design, Construc- 
tion, Finish, and Performance ; Simplicity, Ease of Working, 
Usefulness, Durability. 


HAND OR TREADLE: TRIAL AT HOME. 


Free Trial before Purchase, Carriage Paid. Lists free. 


Wittcox & Grpps Sewinc Macuine Co., 150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., LonDoN ; 10, Cross 
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IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


FOR BLANCMANGE, SILKS, CASHMERES, ‘Comparison 
VELVETEENS, SERGES, | 


AND UMBRELLAS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


BLACK & COLOURED SILKS. 


A Rich Lyons Silk Dress for 31s. 6d. 
A good wearing and handsome Silk, rich and bright. 


ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, A special ~— consignment of pure Black Silk, wear guaranteed, at 2s. 114d. 


and 4s. 84d. These are fully 40 per cent. under ordinary prices. 
REGULAR GOODS NOW ON SALE from Is, 94d. to 8s. 6d. 


; Umbrellas. 
Arrangements have been made with one of the largest Manufacturers to 
sell his Umbrellas at Reduced Prices, Illustrated List sent on application. 
All-Wool French Cashmere Dress for 10s. 6d. 
Black, and all the New Colours. Arrangements have been made to offer 


All-Wool French Cashmeres at Reduced Prices, direct from the makers in 
Clichy and Rheims, 1s. 34d. to 3s. 11d. per yard, forty-six inches wide. 
These goods are fully 30 per cent. under ordinary prices. 


A Rich Velveteen Dress, in all Colours, for 19s, 6d. 

HAS A The Clichy Silken Velveteen is a French Manufacture of surprising beauty. 

Guaranteed to retain its colour to the last, 1s. 114d. to 3s. 11d. Patterns free. 
The Patent Fast Pile French Silken Velveteen is guaranteed to beas re- 


WORLD - WIDE REPUTA TION, 5 atennaene 9 The entire cost of Dress and Making will be allowed if the Pile 


All-Wool French Serge Dress for 8s. 9d., in all Colours. 


These goods are made from the finest Tasmanian Wool, and will be found 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR to be equal to any of the English makes. Range of prices :—ro}d., 1s.-o}d., 
1s. 2}d., and rs. 44d. per yard, in all Colours, 





Patterns 
Post Free. 


PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 


Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 


AND 





UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. Write for Patterns to 
SAMUEL MOORE, Wholesale Silk Merchant, 


28, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 























To Face End of Matter. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, OCTOBER Asn 








INDIAN. BI TURES, DRAWN WITH PEN’ AMD ‘PENCIL. 


By the VILLIAM Urwick, M.A. Uniform with *Efglish Picturés,” “American Pictures.” “Those 
Holy Fields, ” «The Land of the Pharaohs,” “Swiss Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated by English 
and Foreign Artists. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges ; 25s. morocco, elegant. 


PAST AND PRESENT IN THE EAST. 
By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Fine Engravings by 
EDWARD WHYMPER. Quarto. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


READINGS ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
By the Rev. 4 BouRDILLON, M.A., author of “ Readings on the Gospel of St. John,” ete. Crown 8vo, 
4s. cloth boards. 

THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD, AN HISTORICAL FACT. 
With an Examination of Naturalistic Hypotheses. By the Rev. JoHN KENNEDY, D.D., author of 
“Work and Conflict,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


'WOUSIN MABEL’S SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. | 
By Mise PY }. WuatTELY, author of “Cousin Mabel’s Experiences,” etc. . Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth 
boards, red edges. 

FROM THE CALL TO THE GLORY; or, Names of Christ’s People. 


A Bible Study. By Saran GERALDINA STOCK. Small 8vo. ts. 4a. cloth boards. 


THROUGH THE LINN; or, Miss Temple’s Wards. 
By AcNnes GIBERNF, author of “ Hungering and Thirsting,” etc. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 
3s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

THE TWO VOYAGES; or, Midnight and Daylight. 
By the late W. H. G. KiNcsTon, author of “Captain Cook, his Life and Voyages,” etc. Illustrated, 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


OLIVE’S STORY; or, Life at Ravenscliffe. 
By Mrs. O. F. WALTON, author of “Christie’s Old Organ,” “ Peep behind the Scenes,” etc. With 
Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


READINGS WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 


By Acnes GIBERNE, author of “Charity’s Birthday Text,” etc. Simple Janguage in very large type. 
with outline Engravings. Small 4to. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


WHAT SHE COULD; or, The Life Story of Clarice Egerton. 


By ANNETTE LysTER, author of “ Karl Krapp’s Little Maidens,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. cloth boards. 


HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES OF WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


With 24 Coloured Page Engravings and Descriptive Letterpress. 5s. cloth boards. 


EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Each with Engravings. Small crown 8vo, My Wife Did it, and other Stories. Large ‘Type 
Series for Adults. No. 24. Illustrated. 15. cloth boards. 


Mariquita. A Story of Spanish Life. Pictures and Stories for the Young. A Page 
Underneath the Surface. A Sark Story. By Engraving and Page of Letterpress alternately throughout 
Louisa E. Dosre, author of ‘‘ A Knotless Thread,” etc. the book. In marge type. 


——— = 


NEW ANNUALS, NOW READY. 


FORMING HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 
GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Second Volume | THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Third 











—— 





of the GirRL’s Own Paper. Containing 832 pages of Volume of the Boy’s OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages 
interesting and useful Reading—Tales, Household Tints, of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, 
Plain atid Fancy Needlework, Music, etc., with a profusion of and Instruction. | With numerous Coloured and Wood 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d, handsome cloth ; 9s. with gilt edges. Engravings. 7s. 6d. handsome cloth ; 9s. with gilt edges. 


. The 
THE CHILD'S COMPANION and Juvenile | THE, COTTAGER AND ARTISAN. | th 
= gpa The Volume for 1881, Small 4to, embellished e a dh hoon gilt ‘a. v tT Wee 
with numerous superior Engravings, and handsome Oleo- : 
graph Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. in ornamental cover; 2s. | THE TRACT MAGAZINE, and Christian Mis- 
cloth boards, with beautifully-coloured and embossed cellany. Volume for 1881. With ” Frontispiece and Wood 
design ; 2s. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. Engravings. 1s. 6¢. cloth; 2s. with gilt edges. 








The Religious Tract Society: 56, Paternoster Row, London. Order of any Bookseller. 
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THE “LBISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 














On MICHAELMAS DAY were issued the FIRST NUMBERS of 
tay NOW ISTHE TIME FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. TO. BEGIN. -&% 

















THE * avatr <r ates EACH THE 
Boy’s °°") ONE PENNY | GIRLS 
TY ow ese sis Lu WEEKLY, ti 





OPN 2 "os Own 
PapserR.| 2S PAPER. 


MONTHLY. 


THE FIRST MONTHLY PARTS oF THE NEW VOLUMES, 


Each with a Handsome Frontispiece, 


WILL BE READY ON OCTOBER 28Bth. 
Early Orders should be given 1 the Newsagents. 



































Parents, Schoolmasters, and Teachers will greatly assist the efforts of the publishers by making these 
journals of pure literature known in their families or schools. 
Prospectuses of the New Volumes for distribution will be forwarded on application at 56, Paternoster Kow. 


READY WITH THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


p ORDER EARLY OF ANY NEWSAGENT. 


RISTMAS ROSES. 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS PART of the GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


IN A COLOURED LITHOGRAPHED WRAPPER, PRICE SIXPENCE. 






















e— - —_ ——E 


y CONTENTS. 





The Curate’s Daughter. By Anne BEALE. The Star of the Wise. By Wrtitam, Lorp 
: a ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
Christmas. dene: +. AP gabe Our Christmas Fare, and How to Cook it. 
Christmas Games for Young and Old. By By PHILLIs BROWNE. 
N Rutn Lams. Christmas Roses. AStory. By ANNIE MATHESON. 
pte Earned and Unearned. By Grack | gundry Christmastide Superstitions.’ By S. 
The Nameless Maiden; or, Happiness for | pow to Decorate the een 
EVERYBODY. By James MAsoN. : 


Our Christmas Tree, and How it Blossomed. ne eee. ‘a 
By D t. irl’ 

The a sn hen ia se Renton  Saithis Nille The Girl's Own Calendar for the Year of Our 
f “The Whi ; 5.” we Pha 
Mise eae’ rer — Twenty-one Nuts to Crack. Actostics, Rid- 

: y: dles, Puzzles, etc. 


Baskets for Christmas Presents. By Dora | Little Birdie. A Poem. By Maccte MAcDoNaLp. 
DE BLAQUIERE, 


Theresa Trevor’s Wedding Dress. By Mrs.G. Kissed again with Tears, A Story. ByAtice Kina. 
Linnaus BANKS, & y The Old Year. A Poem. 


FRONTISPIECE : YOUNG LADY BOUNTIFUL. 














LONDON : THE “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE. MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 
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THE “LEISURE HOw. 


” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 








2ls. handsome Cloth. 


The Lands of Scripture, comprising ‘‘ Those Holy Fields 
‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” and “ Pictures from Bible Lands.” By 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and S. G. GREEN, p.p. In one handsome 
volume, Full of valuable information, with a profusion of fine engrav- 


” 
> 





8s. each, handsome Cloth. 


Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Rev. S. G. GREEN, p.p. Fine Engravings. 

‘Those Holy Fields.” Palestine illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. By Rev..SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Imperial 8vo. With 
numerous engravings. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. 
by Pen and Pencil. By Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. 
fine Engravings. 

Pictures from Bible Lands, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Edited by the Rev. S. G. Green, p.p. With fine Engravings. 

English Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 

5. MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.p. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 

French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
SamueEt G. GREEN, D.p. With upwards of 150 fine Engravings. 

American Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 

Homes and Haunts of Luther. 4 the Rev. Dr. 


StouGHTON. With numerous Engravings by ymper and others. 


Small gto. 
7s. 6d. each. 


The Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
By Epwin Dunkin, F.RS., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
oe 32 Star-Maps, and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. cloth boards ; gs. gilt 
edges. 

The Boy’s Own Annual.—The Second Volume of the Boy’s 
Own Paper. Containing 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, 
Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. With numerous Coloured and 
Weod Engravings. 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth; gs. gilt edges. 


7s. each. 


The Leisure Hour Volumes contain 828 pages of In- 
teresting Reading. With numerous Engravings by the best Artists. 7s. 
cloth boards ; 8s. 6@. cloth extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 

The Sunday at Home Volumes contain 828 pages of 
Interesting Sunday Reading. With numerous Coloured and Wood En- 
pravings. 7s. cloth boards; 8s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; ros. 6d. 

a . 


Egypt and Sinai illustrated 
Imperial 8vo. With 








Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional Papers 
from my Study Chair. By the Rev. j. R. VERNON, M.A. ith 
numerous Illustrations. Imperial r6mo, cloth gilt. 

A Universal Geography: Historical, Mathematical, Physical, 
and Pelitical. By the Rev. THomas MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. evised 
and brought down to the present time by the late keitn Jounston, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 75. cloth boards ; ros. half bound. 


6s. 6d. each. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. By the Kev. J. R. Vernon, m.A. With Engravings. 


Cloth gilt. 
The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A Sketch of 
i By J. W. Dawson, 


the Origin and Succession of Animals and Plants. 
ton, Principal of McGill College, Montreal. With Engravings. Cloth 
ards. 








6s. each. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A Companion Volume 
to “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” ith Engravings. Cloth, gilt. 


Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. With Illustrations by Paolo Priolo. 
Handsome cloth, gilt. 


Girl’s Own Annual.—The First Volume of the GrrL’s Own 
Paper. Containing 624 pages of interesting and useful Reading—Tales, 
Household Hints, Plain and Fancy Needlework, Music, etc., with a 
— of Illustrations. Price 6s. handsome cloth; or, 7s. 6d. gilt 
edges. 

The Seven Golden Candlesticks; or, Sketches of the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R S. 
With Engravings. Cloth gilt. 

Isaac Watts: his Life and Writings, his Homes and Friends. 
By E. Paxton Hoop, Illustrations. Small 8vo. Cloth boards. 


5s. each. 


The Months. [Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
16mo. With Engravings. Cloth, gilt. 

The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus 
Christ. By Rev. Dr. EpzrsHemm. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt. 

Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. 
By Rev. Dr. EpersHerm. Imperial r6mo, cloth, gilt. 

The Golden Grasshopper: a Tale founded on Events in 
the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham. By the late W. H. G. Kinoston. 
With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards. 

The Prism; or, Tales of Three Countries. By M. L. 
Wuatety and Two Members of her Family. With Illustrations, 
Cloth, gilt. 

A Yacht Voyage Round England. By the late W. H. G. 
Krincston. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 

Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy Land. 
By H. A. Harprr. With Engravings from Original Sketches by the 
Author. Handsomely printed. i 

Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 
late W. H. G. Kineston. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Imperial 


Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, gilt. 
By the 








4s. 6d. each. 


Within Sea Walls ; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. By 
E. H. Watsue and G. E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 
The Realm of the Ice King: a Book of Aratic Diseovery 


and Adventure. Numerous Illustrations, Cloth, gilt. 


Original Fables. By Mrs. Prosser. With Illustrations 
by Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel Humphreys, etc. Cloth, gilt. 


4s. each. 


The Exiles of Salzburg, and other Stories. Translated 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz by Mrs. Kerr, Translator of Leopold 
von Ranke’s ‘‘ Servia.” With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 


Vignettes of the Great Revival of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations. Cloth. 


Worthies of Science. Biographical Sketches of Eminent 
Scientific Men. By the Rev. Dr. SrouGuHton. Crown 8vo. 

Tales of Three Centuries. From the French of Madame 
Guizot pe Witt. Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges. 
Boy and Man: a Story for Old and Young. With numerous 

Illustrations by French. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt. 


The Home Naturalist; or, Practical Instructions for Collect: 
ing and Preserving all Kinds of Natural Objects. By Hartanp 
CoutTas. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Chapters on Every-day Things; or, Histories and Marvels 
in Common Life. Ilustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


3s. 6d. each. 


Before the Dawn: a Story of Wycliffe and Bohemia. By 
the Author of ‘‘Glaucia,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Autobiography of a French Protestant condemned 
to the Galleys. Crown 8vo. 

Beauties and Wonders of Vegetable Life. 
Cross. With Illustrations. 


My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser ; or, Sunshine after Storm. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 


3s. each. 
True Tales about India: its Native Princes and British 
Rulers. ByS. J. BALLARD, of Mangalore. Illustrations. Cloth boards, 
Stories and Pictures from Church History. _ Illus 
trated. Cloth. 
Stories of the Old Romans. With Illustrations by Moyr 


Smith. 
Once upon a Time; or, The Boy’s Book of Adventures. 


Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. each. 


Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. From the Original Auto 
biography of the Rev. J. Fontaine. Imperial r6mo. Cleth boards. 
The British Islands; their Physical Geography and Natural 


History. By the Rev. THomas MILNER, M.A. ith Illustrations. 
Revised Edition. Cloth boards. 








By J. H. 











LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation may be had, post free, on application. 





To Face page 3 of Wrapper. 

















MUTUAL ASSURANCE witH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


cottish Provident 
Institution. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





#42 — 


THIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from other Offices. 


InsTEAD of charging rates higher than are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from 
the first as large an assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear— 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those members who have lived long 
enough to secure the Common Fund from loss. 


A Policy for £1200 to £1250 may thus at most ages be had for the Premium usually charged 
for (with profits) £1000 only; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions have been 
given—and may be expected in the future—on the Policies of those who live to participate. 


The 43d Annual General Meeting was held on 27th April 1881. 

The New Assurances in 1880 were 1769 for £1,054,566; Premiums received, 
£399,538 ; Total Receipts, £566,444 The Accumulated Fund (increased in the 
year by £283,922) amounted at 3lst December 1880 to £3,913,252. 


The cost of management (excluding income-tax) was 9.4 per cent on the Premiums, and 6.5 
on the total Income. And it may be noted that the ratio of expenditure has steadily 
fallen, as the income increased, in each succeeding year of the Septennium. 


The Septennial Progress is shown in the following Table :— 





New Policies Amount of Funds at end of 


In Seven Years ending Issued. New Assurances. each Period. 





31st Dec. 1845—(8 years) 2,136 £942,899 £69,009 
1852 ; 8,762 1,628,429 254,675 


” . 
1859 ° e 4,357 2,018,972 633,514 
1866 ° e 6,084 2,935,073 1,245,372 
1873 ° ° 9,270 4,772,072 2,253,175 
1880 ° ° 13,245 7,459,742 3,913,252 




















FIFTH SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

The Report showed a surplus of £624,473, which, after reserving one-third 
(£208,158) as a Guarantee, falls to be divided in terms of the laws. The number 
of Policies entitled to participate is now 6662, notwithstanding which the rates of 
addition will be quite as high as at any since the first. The additions to Policies 
sharing for the first time will vary from 17 or 18 to upwards of 30 per cent. 


Reports with Statement of Princietes may be had vn application. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 

LONDON OFFICE-—-17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW—29 St. Vincent Place, LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 
ABERDEEN—S Union Terrace. LIVERPOOL—25 Castle Street. 
DUNDEE—6 Panmure Street. MANCHESTER—19 Brazenose Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—95 Colmore Row. NEWCASTLE—22 Market Street. 
BRISTOL—S1 Clare Street. BELFAST—22 Waring Street. 


DUBLIN .OFFICE—16 COLLEGE GREEN. 




















Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 




















Age Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO Age 
next || Premium pay- Single next 
Birth- || able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. Birth- 
day. Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. ay. 
21 £116 3 | £210 6 | £3 411 £510 0 £33 0 1 21 
22 116 9 Siti © 3 5 9 Sil 0 33 5 10 22 
23 117 2 211 6 3.6 5 512 1 33 11 2 23 
24 iW 7 $32 1 3 6 11 513 1 83 16 5 24 
25 118 0 212 6 3 7 8 514 0 34 2 0 25 
26 118 6 213 0 3 710 514 11 34 8 2 26 
27 119 2 213 6 3 8 7 5 15 11 3416 1 27 
28 119 11 214 1 3.9 5 Sif i 35 4 9 28 
29 20 8 214 8 310 3 518 6 85 14 1 29 
*30 = 2 ¢ 215 4 eit g 6 01 36 4 0 *30 
31 22 6 216 2 312 1 6 110 386 14 6 31 
32 23 5 207 2% 313 2 6 3 8 87 5 5 32 
33 2 46 218 0 314 4 6 5 8 37 17 2 33 
34 > & ¢ 219 0 315 7 6 7 9 38 9 7 34 
35 2 610 3’ 6 2 3 16 11 610 0 39 2 9 35 
36 28 2 3 1 5 318 4 612 5 39 16 11 36 
37 29 8 3 2 9 319 11 615 0 4012 4 37 
38 211 8 3.4 8 417 617 9 41 8 7 38 
39 21211 3 5 9 4 3 4 t 0 7 42 5 4 39 
+40 214 9 38 7 5 45 2 73 7 43 2 10 +40 
41 216 8 8 9 2 47 3 7 6 8 44 011 41 
42 218 8 St i 49 8 1 ou 4419 9 42 
43 3 011 313 1 411 5 7% 3 4519 3 43 
d4 3 3 3 315 3 4 13 10 716 9 4619 7 44 
45 38 5 9 317 6 416 4 8 0 7 48 0 8 45 
46 3 8 5 40 0 419 1 8 4 6 49 2 8 46 
47 811 5 42 8 5 21 8 8 8 50 5 8 47 
48 314 8 4 5 8 5 5 4 813 2 51 9 7 48 
49 318 1 48 9 5 8 9 8 17 11 5214 1 49 
50 417 412 1 512 4 9 210 53 19 3 50 
51 4 5 6 415 5 516 1 9 711 55 4 5 51 
52 49 5 418 10 5 19 11 913 1 56 9 0 52 
53 413 5 5 2 5 6 311 918 3 57 12 11 53 
54 417 8 5 6 3 6 8 0 10 3 5 58 17 2 54 
55 & int 510 2 612 1 10 8 6 60 0 8 55 
56 =. oe ae ere 614 9 1013 7 61 3 8 56 
57 ORO te Ff calees 618 8 1018 8 62 6 5 57 
58 ee a ere 729 11 310 63 9 4 58 
59 a 2 ee eee ia 6 11 9 0 64 12 11 59 
60 SIG S2 8 Cea 712 0 1114 3 65 16 9 60 





























* ExampLe.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Prensium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates of other Offices, 
which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed. } 

OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 











R. & R. CLARK, PRINTERS, 
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Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms, can be obtained 
on application to the Soctety’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to— 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, . 
Actuary and Secretary. NS 












































The Gresham Wife Assurance Society... i 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £7100, 
Payable for Whole of Life. Nis 


By means of these Tables, Husbands and Fathers. may imMEDIATELY provide, in case of their 
Death, for their Surviving Families. : 








Bethday, | Without Profits.| With Profits. |] BRenet | Without Profits. | With Profits. 

4 s. a. bs. de 4 s. a. 4s a 

20 114 8 119 7 i 40 | 219 9 3 5 10 

25 119 0 240 45 31 5 318 3 

30 242 297 50 | 470 4347 
35 211 0 216 7 | 











ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
. WITH PROFITS. 


, ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR THR ASSURANCE OF £100, TO BE RECEIVED AT 50, 55, 60, AND 
65 YEARS OF AGE, OR EARLIER IN CASE OF DEATH. 








Age next Age next 
Birthday.| °° te bad 65 Birthday. * bi | sad 
4£s.a4}£8.a.}\4 s. a.\h 8. a. 4s a|)4. £4.14 8 a.|h 8. a. 
20 3 6 1]/218 3/2212 8|2 82 35 613 2/5 « 2}4 3 2/312 7 
25 319 713 7 8|3 0 oj] 21410 40 Pe 635 2/5 4-214 7 0 
30 419 71/4 1 2/3 9 8/3 2 5 45 SN 619 2/5 9 2 
50 ‘ 7S 7 


























One-third of the Premiums can remain for five years, a charge on the Policy. 

This Table unites the provision for a young family with the endowment of them when they have 
grown up. 

Examp.e.—A person aged 30 next birthday may secure £100, with participation in the'profits of 
the Company, payable on his attaining the age of 65, or at his death, should it happen sooner, by an 
annual payment of £3. 25. 5d. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 


SHowinc THE YEARLY AMOUNT OF ANNUITY GRANTED FOR EVERY £100 PAID DOWN. 














a Payable Pa 1 Payable oes Payable | a Payable 
pleted. | Ye@tly- | Yearly. , Quarterly. | picted, | Yearly: Yearly. | Quarterly. 
$s 4} hs a 4s. a. 4s. a. & s. a. 4s. a. 

50 719 7 16 6 15-0 65 11 9 o ir 2 6 1o 19 8 
55 8 19 0 15 0 13 0 70 1214 2 12 6 4 iz 2 8 
60 to 6 0 Io 010 9 18 8 7 14 5 0 1315 2 13 10 4 





























BRANCH OFFICES. 


< ENGLAND. 

BirMINGHAM.. 18, Bennett’s Hill, LIVERPOOL .. Nene eee 

x, Tit treet. 
Braprorp’ .. Bank Chambers, Bank Street. MANCHESTER 7. Piccadilly. 
Bricuton .. 4; Pavilion Buildings. NewcasTLe.. Percy Pec rsting 
BrisTo... .. 1, Broad Quay. Norwicw .. Bank Plan vege — 
Hutt . Bank Buildings. SUNDERLAND 37, Fawcett Street. 

SCOTLAND. : 


Giascow .. 116, St. Vincent Street. 


EDINBURGH .. 97 
Dunpez ... 82, High Street. 


, George Street. 
ABERDEEN .. 28, i 24 Street. 
IRELAND. 


BELrast Atlas Chambers, 3, Skipper Street. 





Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Scale of Annuities. 


Loans granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold 
Preperty, Life Interests, and Reversions. 


Also to Corporate and other public bodies upon security of Rates, &c. 





Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained om application to the 
Society's Agents and Branch Offices, or to— 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, i 
Actuary and Secretary.» ex 
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JUDSON’S” DYES, Sade 


Effective. - 


wail 


TesTIMONIAL.—“ Sir,—Your ‘Simple Dyes for the 
People’ only require a trial to be duly appreciated. I 
have used them for some length of time, and recom- 
mended them to many friends, who, with myself, 
find in them an item of the highest economy. 
Having been successful with the smaller articles, I 
tried the larger, and now dye all at home—viz., 


Curtains, Table Covers, Dresses, &c.—with the 
most satisfactory results. W.B.A. March 16th, 
1875.” 





UDSON’S DYES, -/6 1/- 1/6 2/6 &5/- 


Sold Everywhere. Pamphlet, with direc- 
tions, &c., sent post free, on application to 
DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Southwark 
Street, London, 5.E. 


ote me 


Fir st Established 1825, 


NFANTS 


The Best and | Cheapest. 


NEAVE'S|e|I NF Al 
FOOD FIINVALIDS. 


‘Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.”—Zasce?. 
‘Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids. 
50 urnal, 


FOR 











”— British Medical 


IN 1 POUND ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
Sold Everywhere. Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


R. NEAVE & CO. 


FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 












TRUTT’S KNITTING 
“7 heat 


YELLOW ‘PAPERS. 
SECOND QUALITY 


BLUE PAPERS. 





TRADE MARK. 


TRADE MARK. 


OF ALL ‘DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 











oy 


on 
MAKES 
BREAD. 
CAKES. 
SCONES. 
TEA CAKES. 
PIES. 
TARTS. 
DUMPLINGS. 
PUDDINGS, 


i] > 

Uh PA a PUD A A-CA 

| AND WHO OM BREAD 

a 

BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER is now 
used by all respectable families for making delicious CUS- 
TARDS and BLANCMANGE, most agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, and STEWED FRUITS. Acheap 
and ready table delicacy always at hand. In 6d, and Is. tins. 





























i USED IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES. 
WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


CELEBRATED 


)RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


CLEANsEs, 7D PRESERVES THE TEETH AND G 


ro O_p AGI 


BAUTIFIES, a 









Manufactured Solely by JEWSBURY AND BROWN, of M HESTER. 
Half'a se has established the ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
sa Pi IrRtcF. It is composed only of vegetable substance *S 
ended ant compounds. - extt _ lia ry efficac y in remo 
tar, | ) the teeth the mo id PEARLY WHITENE: 
nd hea ums. The ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE gives a peculiar 
‘er he breath, and will preserve the teeth and gums sound to old 
s. 6d., or Double- Siz S. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 
eatin -As k for ‘“ JEWSB URY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL 
TH PASTE.” Numerous imitations are offered. Observe the Trade 


lark (a double triangle), and the Autograph Signature of JEWSBURY 
ratnnescaabal MANCHESTER, on each pot. WITHOUT THESE NONE 
ENUINE, 





THE HAIR OF CHILDREN 


oe can be more beautiful than 
the flowing, curly, and golden locks of 
" Chil lren, whe n A yperly attended to, and 
application is 


-ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


which pror ; beauty of appearance and 
strengthens and nourishes 





introduction of this uni- 


versally-e teemed Oil into the nurseries of Royalty and_ the Aristocracy 
throughout Europe, is a satisfactory proof of the high estimation in which 
it is held.” 7e Observer. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 3a. Ga. and Ia. Family 
Bottles, equal to four small, 1Os. Ga ; pon # louble that size, @ia. 


Ask for ‘ROWLAND’ § MACASSAR OIL.” ” 




















OASTING COCOA BEAN 
DEVELOP FULL AROMA. 


> ANNNNNNAN UUNELED LNAI) /TULED, 














ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


“Genuine.” “Economical.” “ Nutritious.” 
Lancet, Medical Times. British Medical Times, 
The Lancet (july 27, 1867) says:—'t We have examined the samples 
brought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is Just what it is declared to be by Messrs. 
CADBURY BROTHERS. 
arge breakfast-cup of delicious Cocoa may be secured for the 
cost of one halfpenny, by using CADBURY'S Cocoa Essence, which 
goes three times as far as the best of the so-called *‘ prepared Cocoas.” 
d es 14 breakfast-cups of strong Cocoa. 
and Gluten are the stimulating and flesh-forming 
constituents of genuine Cocoa . MU TER has made the following 
table of comparative values 


VDI, 


Mixture Mixtures # 
Cocoa Nibs, Cocoa Essence, No. r. No.2. ™ 
genuine. genuine. Starch & 
Sugar. 
Theobromine "90 ee 1°20 ee 0°43 
Gluten 21 a 18°3 oe 6°45 - 7°35, 
And adds :—* Thus we clearly see the nonsense talked by those who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, are found to palliate, and even 
support in writing, the ‘ preparation of Cocoa,’ by mixing it with 
starch and sugar dnalyst, April, 1879. 

CAUTION—J/mitations of Cadbury's Cocoa Essence are often pushed 
by Shopkeepers for sake of extra profit. Be sure that you obtain the 
Original Article, which may be relied upon for excellence of quality, 
purity, and strength. 
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R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY. 





